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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants 


Men's  Gold  Watches 

The  name  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  appears  upon  the  dials 
and     movements      of      all      their  watches 

'Photographs  sent  upon  request 

New  model,  open-face,  1 8-karat-gold  extra  thin  watches 
for  evening  wear  $50..  $75-.  $150.  upward 

Other  open-face,  1 8  -  karat  -  gold  watches,  suitable  for 
young  men  ....     $60.,  $95.  and  $100. 

Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters 

$135.  and  $240. 

Split-second  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold  cases 

$125..  $200.  upward 

Open-face,  sterling-silver  minute  repeaters  $75* 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 

Small,  open-face,  18-karat-gold  watches,  especially 
adapted  for  young  women       $25 •>  $35*,  $45*  upward 

With  one  or  more  diamonds  set  in  back  of  case 

$no..  $140. t  $190.,  $240.  upward 

Small  chronographs  in  18-karat-gold  cases  for  Trained 
Nurses        ...   $50- 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.  They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 

Fifth  Avenue  .  New  York 

At  39th  Street  Formerly  at  Union  Square 


Tiffany  lH  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices. 
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PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


THE  COAL  DEALER  IS  LIKE 
A  BASEBALL  PITCHER- 


HE  MUST  HAVE  PROPER  SUPPORT 
TO  SECURE  SUCCESS.  HE  MUST  HAVE 
GOOD  COAL,  GOOD  TEAMS,  A  HANDY 
PLACE  FOR  PEOPLE  TO  ORDER  AND 
WHERE  EVERYBODY  FEELS  WELCOMED. 


BUY  YOUR  COAL  FROM  CROSS 


W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 


Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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TEL.  109-11 
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and  53rd  St.  Elevated. 
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Ideal  Location;  near  Theatres,  Shops  and  Central  Park  New,  Modern,  and 
Absolutely  Fireproof.  Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York;  all  Outside  Rooms. 
Transient  Rates,  $2.50  with  Bath,  and  up.   Send  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


HAVE    YOUK    PHOTOGKAPHS  MADE 
AT  THE 
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FOOT  BALL  BASKET  BALL  ICE  SKATES 
HOCKEY  GOLF  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 


Official  Implements  for  all 
Track   and    Field  Sports 


Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  sports  contains 
numerous  suggestions.   Mailed  free  anywhere. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  S  BROS, 

73  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


Well  Dressed  Andover  Men 
Have  Their  Clothes  Made  by 
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A  ICittb  Jratermta  Pin 


I  slid  into  my  Pullman  car  seat  with  both  of  my  suit  cases 
following  through  the  air.  When  upon  collecting  myself  I  no- 
ticed a  light-haired  girl  of  about  nineteen  summers  looking  at  me 
from  across  the  aisle,  I  felt  exceedingly  chagrined  at  my  most 
unceremonious  entrance.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  impression  I 
had  made  on  her,  and  inwardly  cursed  myself  for  so  rude  an 
approach.  I  was  on  my  way  home  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  I  thought  she,  too,  was  bound  for  home.  I  dived  into 
my  magazine,  but  I  was  continually  looking  over  the  top  of  my 
book  to  gaze  at  the  extremely  pretty  face  beyond,  and  to  admire 
her  tasteful  suit,  a  dark  tailor-made,  which  showed  off  her  deli- 
cate form  divinely.  To  say  I  wondered  where  she  was  going,  or 
how  soon  I  could  get  acquainted, — and  how, — would  be  putting 
it  mildly.  My  heart  was  set  at  rest  about  the  first  point,  however, 
for  when  the  conductor  came  through,  he  took  her  ticket  saying, 

"You  can  get  it  again  at  Chicago,  when  you  change,  lady." 
Now  I  was  puzzled  as  to  how  to  overcome  the  other  two 
difficulties. 

"I  think  he  is  a  corking  fellow, — from  Yale,  I  judge,  from  the 
sticker  on  his  suitcase.  Perhaps  he  plays  football,  or  perhaps 
he  is  a  track  man.  At  any  rate,  he  has  a  beautiful  physique,  and 
striking  features,"  mused  Eleanor  Gray,  as  she  now  and  then 
would  steal  a  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.    "I  wonder 
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if  he  will  dare  to  speak  to  me.  I  do  hope  he  does — and  yet 
Auntie  told  me  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  young 
men,  and  especially  not  on  a  train — but  he  is  so  attractive.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  like  some  of  this  fudge,  which  the  dear  old 
girls  at  Smith  made  for  me  before  I  left." 

Suddenly  rice  was  seen  coming  through  the  door,  and  as  all 
turned  to  see  what  the  exeitement  was  about,  his  eyes  met  hers, 
and  both  smiled.  How  could  they  help  it?  A  bridal  couple  had 
entered  the  ear,  and  were  being  chased  up  and  down  the  length 
of  it.  Bob  Courtney  jumped  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  went  to  the 
end  of  the  ear  to  stand  in  the  vestibule  and  watch  the  fun-makers 
on  the  platform.  Eleanor  followed  him,  eager  to  see  the  fun, 
and  as  both  stood  in  the  doorway,  Bob  ventured  to  remark, 
"Real  exciting,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh !  yes,  and  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  journey  so 
much  if  a  few  of  these  things  occur,  especially  when  you  are 
travelling  alone,"  returned  Eleanor  demurely. 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  her  at  this  time,  but  it  broke  the  ice, 
for  when  they  again  went  back  to  their  seats,  and  Bob  asked  if 
he  might  sit  with  her,  she  cautiously  and  timidly  murmured,  "If 
you  care  to,  certainly." 

The  conversation  ran  to  schools  and  colleges,  to  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  mutual  friends,  to  home  cities,  and  did 
not  lag  for  a  single  moment.  But  the  delightful  hours  must  have 
an  end,  and  so  they  did  at  Buffalo,  when  Bob  was  forced  to 
change.  He  had  been  with  her  nearly  all  day,  and  neither  had 
spent  a  more  pleasant  one  in  many  years.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  had  become  very  well  acquainted,  and  also  much 
attached  to  each  other.  She  had  promised  to  come  and  visit  his 
sister,  whom  she  knew  at  Smith,  and  he  had  promised  her  every 
possible  good  time  if  she  would  do  so.  As  he  was  putting  on  his 
overcoat,  preparing  to  leave  the  train,  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
wear  a  pin  to  remember  him  by.  He  reached  for  his  Yale  seal, 
but  it  was  gone.  He  remembered  he  had  given  it  to  another 
girl  only  the  day  before.  What  should  he  do?  As  it  was  too  late 
to  back  out  now,  he  took  his  fraternity  pin  and  daintily  fastened 
it  to  her  shirtwaist.  She  bid  him  a  tender  good-bye,  and  they 
parted. 
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*         $         *         *         *         *         *         *  * 

Everything  was  in  readiness,  and  Eleanor  looked  exceedingly 
pretty  that  evening  in  her  Spanish  costume,  almost  concealed 
under  a  bunch  of  exquisitely  fragile  orchids  that  looked  like 
butterflies  basking  in  the  sunshine.  Bob  did  not  know  of  the 
grand  surprise  which  was  waiting  for  him,  or  1  think  he  would 
have  hurried  his  painstaking  dressing  that  evening.  His  sister 
had  planned  to  have  Eleanor  visit  them,  and  to  give  a  party  in  her 
honor.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  to  give  a  masquerade,  and 
to  have  neither  Hob  nor  Eleanor  know  that  the  other  would  be 
there,  but  secretly  bring  it  about  that  they  would  come  together 
as  partners  when  the  music  sounded  for  the  first  dance. 

The  plan  was  working  to  perfection,  and  Bob,  dressed  as  a 
Mexican,  with  his  big  sombrero,  was  being  swiftly  borne  along 
in  a  crowd  of  fantastically  dressed  men  and  women  (many  of  his 
friends,  and  a  crowd  of  Smith  girls)  until  finally  he  reached 
the  ball-room.  He  stopped  to  light  his  cigarette,  but  discovered, 
much  to  his  discomfort,  that  he  did  not  have  a  match  in  his  cos- 
tume. But  he  was  relieved  of  his  displeasure  at  the  sound  of  a 
sweet  voice,  saying,  "Oh !  taka  dis  a  match,  mister." 

He  turned  and  saw  a  masked  figure,  representing  a  Spanish 
dancer,  close  at  his  elbow.  He  accepted  the  offered  match  with 
thanks,  and  proceeded  to  ask  the  oft-repeated  question,  "Have 
you  the  ten  of  diamonds,  lady?" 

She  drew  back,  and  answered  quickly,  "Yes,  sir,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  means  I  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  evening 
under  your  care." 

Her  tone  appealed  to  him,  and  set  him  to  thinking  who  she 
could  be.  It  couldn't  be  Miss  Hayes,  for  her  voice  was  lower; 
nor  Miss  Gordon,  because  her  figure  was  too  slender,  but — 
who  could  it  be?  Was  it  some  one  he  didn't  know?  He 
must  be  at  his  best  at  any  rate. 

They  soon  started  off  across  the  floor,  gliding  rhythmically 
to  the  time  of  the  melody  which  floated  out  from  the  bank  of 
palms  which  shrouded  the  musicians.  From  that  moment  Bob 
moved  as  in  a  dream.  He  danced  with  girls  in  every  possible 
guise,  but  soon  became  stupid  unless  dancing  with  his  unknown 
partner.   He  had  been  able  to  recognize  the  voices  of  nearly  every- 
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one  there  —  but  this  girl.  Who  could  she  be?  He  had  one  more 
dance  with  her.  She  was  coming  towards  him  now,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  looking  almost  exhausted,  but  radiant  with  happiness. 
He  proposed  that  they  rest  during  this  dance,  and  she  agreeing, 
they  wandered  out  to  a  secluded  balcony,  she  leaning  on  his 
arm.  His  fascinating  waltzing  and  bewitching  manners  had  cap- 
tured her  completely.  They  sat  down  on  a  large  divan  at  the 
end  of  the  balcony,  and  as  he  put  his  arm  carefully  about  her, 
and  raised  his  mask,  she  too,  instinctively,  raised  hers.  He 
kissed  her,  but  she  drew  back  suddenly,  startled  at  the  unex- 
pected act. 

She  looked  up,  and  was  only  able  to  gasp,  "Oh !  Bob,  is  it 

you  ?" 

"My  dear  girl,  how  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to  get  here," 
he  almost  shouted. 

She  fell  back  in  his  arms,  happy,  and  he  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  saying,  "Do  you  remember  the  meaning  of  the  pin? 
Will  you  be  true  to  it?" 

From  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  or  thereabouts,  came  a  feeble 
little  "Yes,  dear,"  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  chaos  of 
soft  smothered  exclamations,  such  as,  "Bob, — don't,  you  silly 
boy!"    My  hair! — No,  not  again,  Bob!" 

Perhaps  Bob  did  not  hear,  or  perhaps —  ! 

The  end. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


One  evening  about  ten  o'clock  I  was  interrupted  in  my  pen- 
sive mood  by  a  loud  rap  at  the  door.  "Come  in,"  I  drawled  out," 
in  my  usual  monotone,  without  turning-  my  head.  As  my  old 
friend,  Jim,  entered,  I  arose  and  offered  to  him  my  seat  before 
the  grate  fire.  He  protested,  and  said  that  he  would  stop  just 
a  moment  to  tell  me  about  a  new  case,  which  had  lately  come  to 
his  attention. 

James  Hurley  was  a  detective  of  no  mean  ability.  He  did 
not  follow  the  profession  for  a  livelihood,  but  merely  because  of 
his  love  for  excitement.  I  had  often  witnessed  his  skill,  for  I  had 
been  his  intimate  friend  for  many  years. 

My  name  is  Harry  Bolton.  I  am  a  man  of  leisure,  yet  of 
no  great  wealth.  I  have  followed  many  of  Jim's  cases,  and  for  the 
enthusiasm  I  have  displayed  in  them,  he  has,  very  often,  asked 
me  to  accompany  him.  On  this  night  he  had  come  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  accepted.  I  will  try  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  his  cases  that  I  have  shared  in. 

Jim  told  me  an  old  gentleman  had  rung  him  up  by  tele- 
phone during  the  afternoon,  and  asked  him  to  call  on  the  morrow. 
At  ten  the  following  morning  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  The 
house  was  large,  with  high  stone  steps.  We  were  shown  by  the 
waiting-maid  into  a  large  library,  where  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
reclined  in  a  Morris  chair.  He  arose  as- we  entered,  and  inquired 
which  was  Air.  Hurley.  Hurley  shook  hands,  and  then  intro- 
duced me.  The  gentleman's  name  was  Frederick  Forgan,  and 
his  business  that  of  banker  and  broker.  He  calmly  showed  us  a 
letter,  which  commanded  him  to  bring  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
notes  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  and  to  be  alone.  It  also 
said  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so  inside  of  two  days,  or  if  he  tried 
to  find  out  about  them,  or  attempt  to  catch  them,  he  should  die. 

Hurley  was  occupied  for  some  minutes  in  examining  the 
note  most  carefully.  "I  see,"  said  he  at  last,  "that  this  note  was 
mailed  from  a  place  outside  of  our  city,  but  the  paper  was  pur- 
chased from  a  well-known  local  dealer." 
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'W  hat  can  I  do?"  asked  Air.  Forgan.  "If  I  pay,  I  will  be 
held  for  more,  shortly,  and  then  ruined ;  if  I  don't,  I  will  be 
killed." 

'"The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  Hurley,  "is  to  take  the  money 
to  the  place  as  you  are  told  and  have  the  police  hidden  about  the 
place  when  you  do  it,  and  if  the  man  comes,  lay  hold  of  him. 
But  be  cautious  lest  the  police  are  detected,  for  you  know  what 
the  result  would  be  then.  This  will  be  all  I  can  do  for  the  present. 
Good  day.  If  anything  happens  call  me,  immediately.''  After 
this  short  speech,  Jim  and  I  left  the  house. 

■:■  $  *  *  ❖  *  *  *  * 

At  breakfast  the  following  morning  I  was  called  upon  by 
Jim  for  a  hurried  ride  with  him  to  the  scene  of  our  last  visit,  if 
J  cared  to  go.  I  was  soon  with  him,  and  when  we  arrived,  Air. 
Forgan  met  us  at  the  door. 

"Well.  Air.  Forgan,  tell  us  the  developments,"  said  Hurley, 
as  we  entered  the  house. 

"Last  evening  I  tried  your  plan  of  having  the  police,"  Air. 
Forgan  began,  "but  no  one  came  for  the  money.  This  morning's 
mail  brought  me  this  letter." 

The  note  which  he  showed  us  was  written  on  a  small  sheet 
of  paper,  and  was  worded  as  follows :  "You  have  tried  to  deceive 
us ;  you  must  die."  At  the  bottom,  for  a  signature,  were  red  cross- 
bones. 

Hurley  took  the  letter  to  the  light  and  magnified  it  carefully, 
feeling  of  the  red  marks  again  and  again.  He  then  turned  to 
Mr.  Forgan  and  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  trouble  with  any  of 
his  servants,  and  if  the  maids  had  beaus. 

"I  believe  that  the  cook  has  a  beau,  but  she  is  leaving  to-day. 
But  what  can  that  have  to  do  with  the  case?"  inquired  Mr. 
Forgan. 

"It  may  be  a  blind  trail,  but  I  trust  not,  and  everyhing  has 
to  be  followed  out  in  this  profession.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
what  business  he  is  engaged  in?"  asked  Hurley. 

Airs.  Forgan  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  and  he 
directed  the  question  to  her. 

"I  don't  know  for  sure  what  his  business  is,  but  I  believe  he 
is  now  an  iron-worker.  He  was  formerly  a  sailor,  and  his  name 
is  John  Harrinton.    He  lives  at  9  Mill  Row." 
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"Well,  I  must  see  that  man  before  going  any  further,"  said 
Hurley.  "By  the  way,  it  would  be  better  to  be  careful  not  to 
leave  the  house,  or  give  any  stranger  admittance.  I  will  arrest 
Harrinton  at  once.  Good-day." 

"Now,  Harry,  1  think  1  am  on  the  right  track,"  said  he,  as 
we  left  the  house.  "We  will  take  this  hack  to  the  police  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  ride  I  will  relate  my  clews." 

After  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  he  produced  the  note 
with  the  red  cross-bones  on  it. 

"This  mark,"  he  said,  "is  where  the  criminal  made  a  great 
mistake.  I  can't  see  why  he  put  this  mark  here  unless  as  a  warn- 
ing to  his  future  victims,  for  it  only  gives  a  clew  to  the  detective. 
First,  you  see  this  mark  is  made  with  the  red  paint  used  for  cov- 
ering iron  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  You  also  see  that  it  has  been 
drawn  by  the  forefinger  of  his  hand,  and  here  at  the  end  of  the 
mark  is  a  perfect  impression  of  the  finger  end.  Now,  when  I 
found  out  that  there  had  been  trouble  with  Mr.  Forgan's  cook, 
and  her  beau  was  an  iron-worker,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best 
to  examine  his  finger  end,  and  if  the  lines  in  it  are  the  same  as 
those  in  this  impression,  then  —  we  have  our  man.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  station." 

The  carriage  stopped.  Hurley  jumped  out,  and  told  me  to 
wait  for  him.    He  returned  soon,  and  we  drove  home. 

For  the  next  three  days  I  was  very  busy  with  some  matters 
which  suddenly  came  up,  and  I  did  not  give  much  thought  to 
Hurley's  case.  He  came  into  my  rooms  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
told  me  the  impression  on  the  left  forefinger  of  the  hand  of  John 
Harrinton  had  coincided  with  that  on  the  mark.  I  was  aston- 
ished. Moreover,  since  the  man  was  naturally  left-handed,  he  had 
another  bit  of  evidence.  When  the  man  had  been  arrested,  he  had 
confessed  his  attempted  blackmail. 

"Well,  of  course,  Air.  Forgan  is  safe  now,"  I  said. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,"  Hurley  replied. 

Next  day  Hurley  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  told  me, 
in  an  excited  voice,  that  he  had  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Forgan.  He  asked  me  to  come  at  once.  He  told  me  that  the 
family  thought  it  was  poison.    I  was  very  glad  to  go  with  him, 
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and  within  an  hour  we  were  at  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Forgan. 
We  w  ere  met  at  the  door  by  his  wife,  who  was  very  pale.  She 
showed  us  to  a  room  in  which  her  husband  sat,  stone  dead. 
I  lurlev  asked  the  wife  of  the  deceased  about  what  had  happened, 
and  how  her  husband  met  his  death.  All  that  she  knew  was  that 
he  had  been  found  lying  dead  in  the  chair  as  he  was  then,  about 
two  hours  before.    He  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  any  illness. 

"This  looks  like  heart  failure,"  said  Hurley,  "but  I  will  make 
a  careful  search  for  wounds,  for  it  might  be  poison,  as  you  sus- 
pect." After  a  long,  careful  search  he  said  that  he  could  see  none 
anywhere,  but  an  old  one  on  his  foot,  which  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Forgan  had  stepped  on  a  tack  several  days  before. 

"Is  there  any  poison  which  could  have  acted  after  four  days 
without  its  presence  being  known  in  the  meantime?"  I  asked. 
"For  if  this  man  was  poisoned  within  four  days,  Harrinton 
could  not  have  been  the  one  who  did  it,  for  he  has  been  in  jail 
four  days  already." 

"I  was  thinking  about  that  myself,  "said  Jim,  "and  there  is 
a  poison  of  which  very  little  is  known  that  will  act  in  that  man- 
ner. It  is  called  ricin,  and  comes  from  the  skin  of  a  tropical 
bean,  but  how  could  Harrinton  have  known  of  the  poison  and 
procured  one  of  the  beans?" 

"He  was  once  a  sailor,"  said  I,  "was  he  not?  And  he  might 
have  gotten  one  when  he  was  travelling  in  the  tropics." 

"Yon  are  right,"  said  Hurley.  "I  almost  forgot  that  our 
man  had  been  a  sailor.  We  will  examine  his  rooms,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  further  evidence  such  as  beans  or  ricin  there." 

Hamilton's  dirty  single  room  was  in  a  tenement  in  a  poor 
quarter  of  the  city.  After  a  diligent  search  of  his  drawers  we 
found,  hidden  away,  several  of  the  beans.  One  had  its  skin 
partly  scraped  off. 

"Here,"  said  Hurley,  "is  the  bean  from  which  the  poison 
which  killed  Mr.  Forgan  was  gotten.  This  may  change  Har- 
rinton's  sentence." 

"'Idie  trial  was  to  be  held  four  days  later,  but  it  was  des- 
tined never  to  take  place,  for  Harrinton  died  on  the  morning  of 
his  trial  by  the  same  poison  as  Forgan.   The  tack  which  killed  Mr. 
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Forgan  must  have  been  covered  with  the  poison,  and  placed  so 
that  Mr.  Forgan  would  step  on  it.  and  thereby  suffer  death. 

Hurley  was  again  conqueror  of  a  puzzling  situation,  and  I 
had  truly  enjoyed  the  case.  R.  E.  C. 


Prof,  (to  student  who  has  just  defined  the  equator) — "And  what 
is  an  imaginary  line?" 

Stude — "An  imaginary  line  is  the  crease  down  the  front  of  a 
prep's  trousers." 


Vocal  aspirant  in  Bartlet  Hall — "I  say.  fellows,  what  do  you  think 
of  my  execution?" 

Fellows  (in  unison) — "The  sooner  the  better!" 


Prof,  (demonstrating  law  of  gravity  by  dropping  a  book  upon  the 
desk)  to  class — "Now,  what  has  become  of  the  energy  that  was  in  that 
book?" 

Lazy  Prep. — "Please,  Sir,  I  haven't  got  it."' 


football  Stalk 


The  members  of  the  football  rules  committee,  assisted  by 
many  other  fair-minded  football  enthusiasts,  have  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  game  as  the  great  academic  sport  of  America. 
Two  years  ago  there  arose  so  much  opposition  to  the  game  that 
its  very  existence  was  seriously  threatened.  College  professors 
who  were  jealous  of  the  game's  popularity,  professional  reformers, 
fearful  mothers,  and  even  good  sportsmen  were  allied  for  the 
time  in  making  a  spirited  protest.  There  was  good  reason  for 
some  of  this  opposition.  Football  had  become  a  game  in  which 
battering-ram  tactics  prevailed.  Ingenious  coaches  had  contrived 
such  effective  defense  formations  for  stopping  end  runs  that  the 
line-plunging  attack  was  the  best  way  in  which  to  secure  con- 
sistent games.  With  only  five  yards  to  cover  in  three  downs,  a 
two-yard  gain  was  satisfactory  to  the  attacking  side.  But  the 
occupants  of  the  bleachers  objected  to  the  monotonous  series  of 
pile-ups,  and  the  officials  were  denied  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering rough  play.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  umpire 
to  discover  that  a  man  in  the  fourth  layer  from  the  top  was  en- 
deavoring to  intimidate  an  opponent  who  was  jammed  into  the 
fifth  layer.  However,  instead  of  abolishing  the  game  because  of 
these  faults,  it  was  deemed  better  to  change  the  rules  in  such  a 
way  as  to  place  a  high  premium  upon  the  "open"  game.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  rules  governing  the  ten-yard  gain,  the  for- 
ward pass,  and  the  onside  kick  were  made.  As  often  happens, 
the  radical  reformers  were  outvoted  by  the  more  conservative. 
The  college  professors  are  now  forced  to  be  content  with  only 
a  normal  amount  of  attention  to  the  curriculum  by  the  students, 
and  the  fearful  mothers  (bless  them)  are  left  to  build  hospitals 
in  the  air. 

Especially  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  preparatory  schools  is 
this  timely  change  in  the  game  welcome.  Being  younger  than 
the  college  athletes,  and  lighter,  they  naturally  prefe;  to  have  ex- 
cellence in  playing  football  depend  less  upon  avoi  lupois  than 
upon  agility.  That  the  changes  in  the  rules  have  effected  this 
result  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  inspection  of  any  .11  t-class  foot- 
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ball  squad  of  1908.  Much  of  the  material  which  was  so  much 
coveted  under  the  former  style  of  playing  is  now  found  on  the 
side-lines.  The  new  methods  of  offense  and  defense  have  given 
the  brawny  man's  prestige  to  the  man  of  brains.  And  none  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  game  have  been  lost.  As  before,  to  ex- 
cel in  football  now,  a  player  must  have  grit  and  aggressiveness; 
he  must  acquire  muscular  endurance  and  mental  alertness ;  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  relate  his  playing  with  that  of  his  team- 
mates, and  to  display  presence  of  mind  in  crucial  moments.  That 
the  enjoyment  has  also  been  increased  for  the  loyal  rooters  is 
certain.  In  an  evenly  matched  contest  greater  excitement  prevails 
than  ever  before :  there  is  the  thrilling  uncertainty  as  to  who  will 
catch  a  risky  forward  pass,  and  great  suspense  during  the  fickle 
bouncing  of  the  ball  after  an  onside  kick. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  any  visitor  who  strolls  about  An- 
dover Hill  on  a  brisk  October  afternoon  will  find  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  pursuing  the  elusive  pigskin.  Xor  is  it 
strange  that  on  a  certain  afternoon  early  in  November  the  number 
of  spectators  at  Brothers'  Field  will  be  limited  only  by  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  bleachers,  trees,  and  house-tops. 

W.  H.  Lillard,  (  Coach ) 


Pierre  Gavotte  was  a  very  peculiar  man.  He  was  a  person 
of  that  silent,  phlegmatic  type  that,  no  matter  what  turmoil  may 
be  raging  within,  gives  no  outward  sign.  Pierre  Gavotte  was 
aimlessly  plodding  along  the  streets  of  Paris.  His  face  was 
absolutely  expressionless.  To  look  at  him,  one  would  njot 
have  thought  that  his  wife  and  children  were  starving  and 
that  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  thirty-six  hours. 

Yet  such  was  indeed  the  case.  All  the  week  he  had  walked 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  asked  in  vain  for  work.  And  now  his 
slender  savings  had  been  expended,  and  he  was  becoming  dis- 
couraged, for  he  was  too  proud  to  beg.  And  yet  his  outward  de- 
meanor gave  no  indication  of  that  fact.  He  only  looked,  if  that 
were  possible,  a  little  more  expressionless  than  usual. 

Pierre  Gavotte  turned  into  a  narrow  alley  and  stopped  before 
the  door  of  a  dirty-looking  house.  He  opened  the  door  and  en- 
tered. His  wife  met  him  as  he  walked  in.  "No  work  yet,  Pierre?" 
she  asked  expectantly. 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"But  Pierre!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "our  children  are  starving, 
and  we  have  nothing  more  to  sell."  Then  she  added,  "The  land- 
lord came  to-day  and  said  we  must  pay  or  get  out." 

Pierre  glanced  around  the  bare,  low-ceilinged  room,  and 
perceived  an  old  ladder  standing  in  a  corner.  He  pointed  to  it 
and  said, 

"J  will  sell  the  ladder." 

"No,  Pierre!"  cried  his  wife.  "You  must  not.  Remember 
what  Aunt  Marie  said  when  she  gave  it  to  us :  'It  is  a  lucky  ladder. 
It  will  bring  you  luck  some  time.'  " 

The  man  stepped  to  the  ladder  and  picked  it  up.  "We  must 
sell  it,"  he  said,  and,  heedless  of  his  wife's  remonstrances,  he 
walked  out  with  it. 

For  a  long  time  he  trudged  the  streets.  He  entered  innu- 
merable little  shops — but  then,  who  wants  an  old,  second-hand  lad- 
der?   After  a  while,  he  entered  no  more  stores,  but  plodded  on 
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aimlessly  with  hi-  burden.  The  ladder  must  have  been  no  light 
weight  for  a  man  weakened  by  a  long  fast.  But  Pierre  gave 
no  sign.    He  simply  walked  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

After  a  while,  he  found  himself  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, who,  he  saw,  were  waiting  for  a  procession  to  pass.  He  put 
down  his  ladder  and  rested  for  a  moment.  Then  an  idea  came 
into  his  sluggish  brain.  He  placed  the  ladder  against  a  tree  and 
called  out,  "Ten  centimes  to  get  into  the  tree!  ten  centimes  to  get 
into  the  tree!"  People,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  parade,  paid  their  ten  centimes  and  began  to  climb 
into  the  tree  until  the  branches  were  full.  And  still  Pierre  called 
out.  "Ten  centimes  to  get  into  the  tree!" 

But  at  last  the  procession  passed  by  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 
The  people  in  the  boughs  began  to  call  to  Pierre  to  put  his  ladder 
against  the  tree  so  that  they  could  get  down.  He  looked  them 
over  leisurely,  and  then  began  to  call  out  in  monotonous  tones, 
"Two  francs  to  come  down ;  two  francs  to  come  down."  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  a  perfect  howl  came  from  the 
tree.  Curses,  calls  for  the  police,  yells,  and  entreaties  mingled 
together  in  one  vast  conglomeration  of  sound.  But,  through  it 
all,  Pierre  kept  up  his  sing-song  soliloquy.  "Two  francs  to  come 
down  :  two  francs  to  come  down." 

Then  the  crowd  began  to  give  in,  for  what  was  the  use  of 
swearing  at  an  automaton  ?  One  man  threw  down  the  requisite 
sum,  and  Pierre  placed  the  ladder  so  that  he  and  he  only 
could  descend.  Then  another  followed  suit,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  until,  finally,  everyone  but  two  Americans 
had  left  the  tree.  They  utterly  refused  to  pay.  They  howled,  they 
swore,  they  yelled  for  the  police,  they  fairly  shook  the  tree  with 
their  uproar.  But  they  were  outside  the  city  limits,  and  whoever 
heard  them  took  no  notice  of  them,  thinking  no  doubt  that  they 
were  on  a  spree.  They  cursed  still  more,  but,  through  it  all.  in- 
exorable as  Fate,  expressionless  as  a  Sphinx.  Pierre  kept  up  his 
monotonous  chartf:,  "Two  francs  to  come  down :  two  francs  to 
come  down."  Still  the  Americans  refused  to  pay.  Then  Pierre 
looked  up  into  the  tree  and,  with  the  slightest  change  of  tone, 
repeated  his  demand.    It  was  no  use.    Then,  very  slowly,  Pierre 
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approached  his  ladder  and,  picking  it  up,  began  to  walk  away. 
When  the  two  saw  that  he  was  really  going,  they  became  almost 
hysterical.  They  veiled  to  him  to  come  back;  they  cursed  him; 
they  entreated  him;  they  swore  they  would  pay  him;  they  made 
even  more  noise  than  before.  But  Pierre  gave  no  sign  of  hearing 
them.  W  hat  did  he  care  for  a  couple  of  crazy  Americans?  For 
he  had  money  now.  and  his  family  would  not  starve. 


"Henry,  tell  me  what  this  letter  is  about,"  said  an  elderly 
German  to  his  son.  Henry  glanced  over  the  letter  hurriedly  and 
began  to  translate  it. 

"Father,  the  man  who  wrote  you  the  letter  says  he  has 
worked  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years ;  he  has  been  president  of  a  large  bank-notepaper  company 
for  seven  years ;  he  has  spent  several  years  experimenting  on 
processes  for  counterfeit  money,  and  finally  has  perfected  a 
process  by  w  hich  he  is  enabled  to  imitate  bills  of  all  denomina- 
tions so  accurately  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  even  by  experts.  He  is  looking  for  a  man  whom  he  can 
rely  upon  to  put  his  counterfeit  money  into  circulation.  You 
have  been  recommended  to  him  as  a  desirable  man  for  this 
purpose,  and  he  would  like  to  have  you  become  his  representative 
in  Greene  County.  If  you  invest  $500,  you  will  realize  more  than 
you  will  from  a  lifetime  of  toil  in  your  present  occupation.  If 
you  want  to  consider  this  proposition,  you  are  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Greedy  &  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  reading:  'Send  me  a  package 
of  lettuce  seeds,'  and  sign  the  telegram:  'Herman  Marck.'  " 

Mr.  Marck  had  heretofore  kept  aloof  from  all  get-rich 
schemes.  At  the  time  he  received  the  foregoing  letter,  however, 
his  grocery  business  did  not  thrive  and  he  had  a  large  family  to 
provide  for.  After  some  deliberation  he  decided  he  would  inves- 
tigate the  tempting  offer,  and  told  Henry  to  send  a  telegram  for 
lettuce  seeds.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  deception  could  not  be  de- 
tected even  by  an  expert,  he  would  be  taking  no  risk. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  Henry  sent  the  telegram.  The 
anxiously  looked-for  reply  came  at  last,  together  with  a  new  crisp 
one  dollar  bill.  The  letter  was  signed:  "A.  L.  Baker."  Air. 
Baker  made  a  lengthy  apology  for  his  delay  in  sending  a  sample 
of  his  bogus  money,  his  excuse  being  that  the  recent  demand 
for  his  stock  exceeded  his  output.  The  sample  dollar  bill,  he 
stated  in  an  offhand  way,  he  had  just  printed  for  the  convenience 
of  Mr.  Marck.    Mr.  Marck  took  it  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of 
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which  he  was  a  depositor,  not  giving  any  reason,  naturally,  why 
he  desired  the  cashier's  opinion.  The  cashier,  who  had  grown  old 
in  bank  service,  said  the  bill  was  as  good  as  gold. 

"Now,"  thought  Mr.  Marck  to  himself,  "I  have  a  good 
chance  to  make  some  money."  He  did  not  have  on  hand  $500, 
which  was  the  required  amount  for  the  first  investment.  Placing 
the  letters  and  sample  dollar  hill  in  his  pocket,  he  called  on  one 
of  his  friends,  Carl  Schmidt,  confided  the  secret  to  him,  and  asked 
him  for  a  loan  of  $500. 

"Marck,  you  are  not  right  if  you  believe  you  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing!"  said  Schmidt,  for  he  was  reminded  that  he 
himself  at  one  time  had  been  fleeced  through  such  a  scheme. 
"These  men  make  no  counterfeit  money  at  all,"  he  continued. 
"They  show  you  good  money,  wrap  it  up  in  a  package,  by  a 
clever  trick  exchange  the  package,  and  hand  you  one  which 
contains  nothing  but  blank  paper.  They  tell  you  not  to  open  the 
package  till  you  get  home.  By  that  time  the  rogues  get  away,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  worry  over  your  folly." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  put  me  wise,"  said  Marck.  "Since  I 
know  how  they  work  the  game,  I  am  going  to  try  to  beat  them. 
I  will  go  with  my  son  Henry,  who,  as  you  know,  is  six  foot  tall 
and  muscled  like  a  derrick.  And  we  will  take  along  some  re- 
volvers, too." 

Idie  next  morning  Henry  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Baker, 
reading:  4kTell  brother  apples  will  arrive  in  afternoon."  In  prep- 
aration for  the  journey  he  wrapped  a  few  dollar  bills  around  a 
corn  cob,  which  then  appeared  as  bulky  as  a  $500  roll. 

As  prearranged  by  Air.  Baker,  when  Marck  and  his  son  ar- 
rived in  Xew  York,  they  immediately  went  to  the  Rudolph  Hotel. 
Scarcely  had  they  been  five  minutes  in  the  room  assigned  to 
them  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Henry  opened  it  and 
was  greeted  by  a  typical  swindler,  with  the  password  "Safety." 
lie  talked  in  a  cool,  deliberate  tone,  saying  he  would  lead  Marck 
and  I  lenrv  to  a  small  village  in  Long  Island,  where  they  would 
meet  the  kind  old  gentlemen. 

After  an  hour's  trolley  ride  the  three  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  a 
small  Long  Island  village.  Air.  Baker  led  his  guests  (who  were 
now  exceedingly  nervous)  through  a  dark  hallway,  up  one  flight 
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of  stairs,  and  into  a  small  dark  room.  In  the  room  were  two 
men:  one,  an  old  gentleman  with  gray  hair  and  snow-white 
whiskers,  the  other  .a  young  athlete,  a  perfect  image  of  Sandow. 

A  short  informal  talk  followed,  after  which  the  old  gentle- 
man asked  the  young  athlete  to  fetch  from  another  room  some 
counterfeit  money.  A  moment  later  the  young  man  returned  with 
a  large  package  of  money,  and  placed  it  on  a  small  table  in 
front  of  Mr.  Marck.  Mr.  Marck  and  Henry  were  silent  for  a 
moment.  Then  the  former  placed  his  left  hand  on  the  stack  oi 
bills.  The  bunco  men  at  once  divined  that  some  trick  was  about 
to  he  played  on  them.  The  athlete  immediately  grabbed  Marck 
by  the  throat.  The  old  gentleman  fled  out  of  the  room,  while  Mr. 
Iiaker  made  an  attempt  to  scoop  the  pile  of  bills  lying  on  the 
table  into  a  satchel.  Henry  instantly  flashed  his  revolver  and 
forced  Mr.  Iiaker  to  leave  the  room,  without  the  satchel,  and  even 
without  his  hat.  Henry  next  turned  his  attention  to  defending 
his  father. 

"Shall  I  shoot  the  man  who  is  choking  you?"  he  shouted. 
His  father,  speaking  in  German,  answered  "No."  The  athlete 
evidently  understood  that  Marck  had  said  "Yes."  He  let  go  his 
hold  immediately,  and  with  a  shout  bounded  downstairs. 

Marck  and  Henry  quickly  filled  their  pockets  with  the  booty 
the  bunco  men  had  left  behind  (  over  S3000  worth  of  genuine 
United  States  treasury  notes).  They  cautiously  went  downstairs, 
with  some  difficulty  opened  the  front  door,  and  escaped  from  the 
building  unharmed.  Their  escape  was  soon  discovered,  and  seve- 
ral men  ran  after  them  yelling.  "Stop  the  murderers!"  Marck 
and  Henry  soon  realized  they  could  not  escape,  and  ran  into  a 
store  for  refuge.  A  policeman  arrived  on  the  scene  at  the  same 
time  that  the  swindlers'  representatives  reached  the  two  fleeing 
men,  and  protected  them  from  violence. 

Marck  and  Henry  were  taken  to  the  village  court  room.  No 
one  made  any  charges  against  them,  and  after  being  detained  a 
short  time,  they  were  allowed  to  return  home,  with  a  part  of  the 
booty  they  had  captured. 

J.  J.  Ungvary. 


1 'arson  Jones  was  supposedly  a  very  religious  man.  This  im- 
pression was  in  all  probability  caused  by  his  wife,  a  large  strong 
woman  of  uncertain  temper,  but  with  fixed  views  on  religion. 

At  the  time  this  story  opens,  Parson  Jones  was  sitting  on  a 
sugar  barrel  in  the  corner  store  talking  to  his  crony,  Jack  Tar, 
a  retired  sailor. 

"Jack,"  said  Parson  Jones,  eyeing  his  friend  furtively,  "Jack, 
d'vou  know  anything  about  hoss-racing?" 

"W  ell,  1  guess  I  do.  I  was  roped  into  it  once  or  twice  by 
some  friends  of  mine.    I've  had  enough  of  that." 

"But,  Jack,  s'posin'  your  friend  had  a  sure  thing?" 

"I  luh!  that's  what  they  all  had.  Any  way,  what's  hoss- 
racing  got  to  do  with  you?  If  yer  wife  heard  you  talking  like 
that,  she'd  hoss-race  you." 

"Now,  Jack,  listen  here.  I  got  a  sure  thing."  His  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper.  "'Member  that  old  Buckskin  that  won  all  the 
races  last  year?   She's  mine!" 

"Well,  Pll  be —  !  Mow'd  you —  !  Say,  you're  not  joking 
me,  are  you?" 

"I  guess  I'm  not  jokin'  you.    That's  straight  goods." 

"Well,  parson,  you're  not  going  to  race  him  anyway,  are 
you  ?" 

"Race  him?  I  should  guess  yes!  Why,  man,  you  don't 
know  what  that  boss  can  do.  He'd  capture  every  stake  that  was 
put  up  against  him.  He's  going  to  the  stable  to-morrow.  The 
proposition  is,  if  I  give  you  quarter  of  my  earnings,  will  you  go 
to  the  stable  and  take  care  of  him?  My  wife  wouldn't  let  mc  go, 
you  know." 

"Me  take  care  of  a  race-hoss !  Why,  all  I  know  about  racing 
is  to  bet  on  the  wrong  hoss !" 

"Well,  let  me  finish.  When  the  other  con-con-contestants, — 
guess  that's  right— well,  when  they  sees  this  Buskskin,  they's 
all  going  to  withdraw,  sure.  O'  course  I  get  the  entry  money, 
but  I  lose  all  the  side-bets.    Now  if  I  could  disguise  my  hoss  —  " 
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"Disguise  your  hoss !  What  you  goin'  to  do?  Put  a  false 
mustache  on  him?" 

"No,  I  ain't  joshin'.  If  he  wasn't  a  buckskin,  he  wouldn't 
be  known.    So  he  won't  be  a  buckskin.    He'll  be  a  bay." 

"How're  you  goin'  to  do  that?" 

''Easy  'nuff ;  get  some  dye  'n  dye  him." 

"Well,  I'm  game  all  right." 

That  night,  a  prowler  might  have  seen  a  bay  horse  sneaked 
into  a  stall  in  the  stable  of  the  Grave  Circuit  course  at  Bingville. 

The  next  day  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Jack  Tar  was  sitting 
outside  the  stall  of  the  transformed  horse. 

"Shame,"  thought  he,  "to  make  a  poor  hoss  all  sticky  an' 
unnatural."  Just  then  the  horse  turned  and  whinnied.  This 
touched  Jack's  heart. 

"Guess  I'll  wash  him  off  for  a  little  while,  anyway." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Jack  seized  a  sponge  and 
began  rubbing  vigorously.  Soon  the  bay  horse  was  gone,  and 
in  its  place  stood  a  relieved  looking  buckskin. 

Jack  left  the  stall  and  sat  down  on  a  bale  of  hay.  How  long- 
he  sat  there  he  did  not  know,  for  just  as  he  was  making  millions 
on  Wall  Street,  a  hand  was  laid  roughly  on  his  shoulder. 

"Come  on  now,  don't  struggle,"  said  a  voice.  "Jim,  chuck 
him  in  the  box-stall." 

So  bound  and  gagged,  poor  Jack  was  laid  on  the  hard  floor 
Scraps  of  conversation  reached  him. 

"Yes,  they  said  it  was  a  bay."  "  —  fix  him."  "  —  be  so 
sleepy  he  won't  move."    "  —  all  right."    "Yes,  let  him  out." 

The  door  of  the  box-stall  opened,  and  Jack's  captors  entered 
and  unbound  him. 

Later  in  the  day  he  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  to 
Parson  Jones.  What  was  his  surprise  to  see  that  worthy  man, 
usually  so  quiet  and  staid,  jump  out  of  his  chair  and  begin 
dancing  around. 

"Fine !  Great !  Grand !  Can't  you  see  that  you  saved  the 
day !    They  went  into  the  stall  and  drugged  the  wrong  hoss." 

As  Jack  found  this  all  Greek  to  him,  and  said  so,  Parson 
Jones  quited  down  and  began  to  talk  rationally. 
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"You  see,  the  rumor  some  how  got  around,  that  I  had  a  good 
horse.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  bay,  Jabez  Smithers  sent  a  couple  of 
men  to  drug  him.  Instead  of  drugging  my  hoss,  thanks  to  you, 
they  drugged  Jabez's.  As  he  was  my  only  rival,  I  have  the 
race  cinched  !" 

Thus  ended  jack's  first  experience  as  "keeper  of  a  race-hoss." 
\s  for  the  race,  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Herbert  A.  Lichtenstein. 


She — "Did  you  ever  see  a  more  perfect  moon?" 

He  (slightly  under  the  influence) — "Wish  one  are  you  'ferring 

to?" 


'64 — Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stowe.  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  for  many  years  professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  the  authoress,  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Bridgewater. 

'70 — George  Henry  Pearson  was  born  in  Andover.  October  12. 
1848,  and  lived  the  active,  successful  life  of  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
that  town  till  his  death.  September  24,  1908. 

'72 — Louis  F.  Burchard  has  opened  a  law  office  at  51  Chambers 
street.  New  York  City. 

'79 — Daniel  Appleton  White  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1883 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1893  from  Lake  Forest  University. 
He  was  born  in  Lawrence  and  for  twenty-three  years  had  taught  in 
Chicago.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  Everett 
School. 

'83 — George  D.  Pettee,  who  recently  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  LTniversity  School  in  Cleveland  may  be  addressed  at  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass. 

'94 — Everett  Lee  Millard  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bell  Boynton  were 
married  at  Highland  Park,  111.,  June  17,  1908. 

'95 — Harold  Pulsifer  Bale  and  Miss  Harriet  V.  Goodwin  were 
married  in  New  York  City.  October  28,  1907. 

'96 — Frank  M.  Atterholt  is  an  attorney-at-law  with  office  in  the 
Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Col.  His  main  practice  deals  with  irrigation 
laws. 

'98 — William  L.  Cowdrey  may  be  addressed  at  Superior,  \Yyo. 

'98 — Henry  Clay  Hawkins.  Jr..  and  Miss  Frances  Glidden  Holt 
were  married  at  Claremont,  X.  H.,  June  24,  1908. 

'99 — George  Everson  Leonard  and  Miss  Edith  Esquith  were  mar- 
ried in  Xew  York  City,  September  15.  1908.  They  live  at  141st  street 
and  Broadway.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

'99 — Alfred  T.  Ogden  is  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business 
with  offices  at  43  Cedar  street.  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

'00 — Harlan  Hoge  Ballard  and  Miss  Alice  Whiting  Barker  were 
married  at  Pittsfield,  June  18,  1908. 

'00 — James  R.  Bloomer  ma3r  be  addressed  at  115  Broadway,  Xew 
York,  X.  Y. 

'oi — Joseph  L.  Burns,  a  graduate  from  Harvard  College  in  1005 
and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1908.  has  opened  a  law  office 
in  Andover  and  in  Boston.  He  received  at  the  Democratic  caucus  in 
Andover  the  nomination  of  representative  to  the  State  Legislature. 
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'02 — Robert  Lincoln  Clark  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in 
Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  26,  1908.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 

'02 — Roger  M.  H.  Wilcox  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  graduate  last  June 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in  the 
Xew  Bedford  Textile  School  by  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

'04 — Charles  Meredith  DuPuy  and  Miss  Eunice  Ward  Parish  were 
married  at  Xew  Haven,  June  24,  1908. 

'04 — Williston  M.  Ford  has  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge. 
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Unforeseen  complications,  which  have  arisen  as  we  go  to 
press,  necessitate  a  slight  change  in  the  contents  of  the  Mirror, 
so  that  one  article  which  was  advertised  does  not  appear  in  this 
issue. 

The  first  few  months  of  the  new  school  year  is  always  a  rest- 
less period  for  every  Andover  fellow.  To  the  old  man,  who 
seldom  deigns  to  link  himself  with  the  body  of  "preps"  by  ar- 
riving in  town  on  the  appointed  day,  but  who  comes  straggling 
in  on  one  pretext  or  another  at  any  time  during  the  following 
week  most  suited  to  his  convenience, — to  him  it  represents  the 
renewal  of  old  friendships  and  associations,  and  is  for  the  most 
part — we  speak  advisedly — enjoyable.  To  the  new  man  it  rep- 
resents a  transitory  stage  of  adjusting  himself  to  strange  cus- 
toms and  new  associations,  and  is  like  to  abound  in  homesickness 
and  such  melancholy  obstacles. 

But  the  one  topic  of  interest  which  fills  the  mind  of  every 
man,  old  and  new  alike,  these  outdoor  Autumn  days,  is  foot 
ball.  We  congratulate  Captain  Coates  on  his  election  and  on  the 
splendid  showing  the  team  has  made  so  far  this  season.  As  the 
time  draws  near  for  the  great  game  with  Exeter,  we  realize 
our  obligations  to  this  captain  and  this  team,  who  are  working 
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so  hard  to  bring  victory  to  the  Blue.  And  each  of  us — one  and 
all — thrills  w  ith  the  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the  victory  for 
which  they  are  working.  And  we  can  do  so!  Those  of  us  who 
are  physically  unfitted  for  the  gridiron,  should  put  all  our  training 
in  our  throats  till  the  short,  sharp  "rahs!"  of  the  "Long  Andover" 
become  as  natural  to  us  as  our  own  names.  And  when  the  ball 
is  nearest  our  goal,  or  when  our  team  seems  at  its  worst,  do  not 
quit\  W  hen  your  team  need  your  support  the  most  give  it  to 
them  freely  and  stay  with  them  until  the  whistle  is  blown.  An- 
dover spirit  has  won  more  games  in  the  past  than  brawn  and 
muscle  combined,  and  Andover  spirit  will  determine  the  games  of 
the  future !  On  you  depends  the  Victory !  And  the  "Mirror" 
wishes  you  luck ! 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  English  department,  every 
fellow  who  has  an  article  accepted  for  the  Mirror  will  be  credited 
with  two  narrative  or  descriptive  themes,  and  will  be  excused 
from  writing  them. 

The  Mirror  wants  bright,  clean  stories,  full  of  life  and  action. 
Bear  in  mind  while  writing,  that  your  story  is  to  be  read  by  fel- 
lows who  care  more  for  an  intesesting  or  amusing  plot  than  for 
a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  although  of  course  to  be 
desired.  But  no  fellow  who  is  able  to  write  his  thoughts  or  ex- 
periences, clearly  and  interestingly,  need  despair  of  making  the 
Mirror  board.  When  a  fellow  has  had  three  articles  accepted, 
he  becomes  eligible  to  election  to  the  board. 

The  McLanahan  cash  prizes  offer  a  substantial  inducement 
to  write  for  the  Mirror.  The  writer  of  the  best  story  published 
each  term  will  receive  ten  dollars,  and  the  writer  of  the  second 
best,  five  dollars.  A  prize  of  five  dollars  will  be  given  also  to  the 
fellow  contributing  the  best  poem  during  the  school  year.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  great  many  fellows  will  come  out  and  try  for 
these  prizes.  Remember,  the  editors  are  always  ready  to  read 
manuscripts.    That's  what  we  are  here  for! 

The  Mirror  makes  the  conventional  apologies  for  the  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  its  first  number,  and  fondly  hopes  that  after 
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the  new  management  has  familiarized  itself  with  its  duties,  the 
paper  will  be  able  to  make  its  appearance  on  time. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  J.  T.  Ogden,  'io, 
has  been  elected  Business  Manager  of  the  Mirror  for  1908-09. 
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The  holidays  were  but  two  weeks  off;  two  short  weeks,  and 
then  away  to  the  woods  or  the  seashore — or  the  mountains,  far 
from  the  realms  of  Illiad  and  Homer,  to  that  long-looked- for 
paradise  of  indolence  where  a  fellow  might  sleep  peacefully 
through  the  night — and  the  day  too,  if  he  so  wished — unhaunted 
by  visions  of  logarithms  or  irregular  French  verbs. 

All  nature  paid  homage  to  the  surpassing  glory  of  the 
coming  event:  the  birds  sang  of  it,  and  the  warm  flower-scented 
breeze  carried  the  glad  tidings  across  the  campus  and  up  to  the 
open  windows  of  the  dormitories,  gathering  for  it  new  joy  and 
sweetness  from  the  buttercups  and  daisies  and  the  honeysuckle 
vines  trailing  along  the  Senior  fence. 

Indoors,  fellows  gazed  wistfully  at  fishing  rods,  or  lazily 
thumbed  silver  toned  mandolins,  or  planned  eagerly  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  coming  days  of  happiness  to  best  advantage.  The 
same  glad  smile  was  on  every  face,  and  the  same  cheerful  whistle 
echoed  through  every  dormitory. 

There  was  one  exception,  however.  Jack  Kregg  sat  alone  in 
his  room,  scowling  fiercely  over  an  open  letter  which  he  had  just 
read  through  for  the  third  time.  Since  the  third  reading  gave 
him  no  more  satisfaction  than  the  preceeding  two,  he  was  about 
to  start  upon  it  for  the  fourth  time.  Just  then  his  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Billy  Rand,  his  room-mate,  rushed 
excitedly  into  the  room. 
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"Great  Caesar!"  he  cried,  noticing  the  despondent  look  on 
his  friend's  face.    "Who's  dead?" 

"Huh !  read  that,"  and  the  letter  was  pushed  unceremoniously 
under  his  very  nose. 

"That's  funny,"  he  muttered  after  reading  it  through.  "Rather 
strange  coincidence." 

"Funny !  Coincidence !  Say,  you're  a  fine  one  to  sympathize 
with  a  fellow  !  I  don't  see  anything  funny  about  it.  Can't  you  see 
it  puts  an  end  to  that  canoe-trip  we  were  going  to  take  ?  It  means 
I'll  have  to  work  all  summer,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  come 
back  to  college  next  year  to  graduate.  Oh  yes,  it  certainly  is 
funny — very  funny  indeed!" 

"Confound  it,  cut  out  that  grin,"  he  added  as  his  friend 
smiled  provokingly,  and,  seizing  a  book,  he  hurled  it  across 
the  room  at  his  tormentor.  But  rooming  with  hot-headed,  im- 
petuous, though  wholly  good-natured  Jack  Kregg  for  two  years 
had  made  Billy  expert  at  dodging,  and  he  easily  evaded  the  book. 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,  but  I've  got  something  for  you 
to  read.  No  use  your  sitting  there  looking  like  a  whole  funeral 
procession  and  the  corpse  thrown  in.  Here — read  that,"  and  he 
produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  one  page  to  his 
big  room-mate.  He  read  it  through  in  silence,  and  then  looked 
up  with  an  earnest,  sober  expression  on  his  boyish  face. 

"No,  Billy,  I  can't  do  it.   It  would  not  be  right.    You — ." 

"Now  look  here,  Jack  Kregg,"  interupted  Billy,  "Don't  you 
insinuate  that  I  am  offering  you  anything  that  is  not  on  the  square. 
'Cause  if  you  do,  you  big,  lazy,  overgrown  lobster — "  and  he 
shook  his  fist  playfully  in  the  big  fellow's  face — "I'll  turn  you 
over  to  the  board  of  health  for  repairs.  Would  not  be  right,  eh?" 
he  continued,  indignantly,  "and  why  not?  Your  governor  has 
lost  some  money  and  informs  you  of  the  pleasant  fact  that  you 
must  earn  your  daily  bread  this  summer  instead  of  going  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  me.  My  paternal  ancestor  was  against  this 
canoe  trip  from  the  beginning,  and  now  he's  bought  this  ranch 
in  Arizona  and  wants  us  to  go  out  and  run  it,  and  will  pay  us 
a  good  salary  for  our  valuable  services."  (The  salary  part  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  letter  but  Billy  knew  this  was  easily 
rectified.)    Kregg  hesitated  and  proverbially  was  lost.    Billy  saw 
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his  advantage  and  hastened  to  follow  it  up.  "You  will  earn  just 
as  much  in  that  way  as  you  could  in  any  stuffy  old  office  and  we 
will  have  a  bully  good  time  besides." 

"There's  nothing  I'd  like  better,  old  man  but  it  would  be 
imposing  on  good  nature  to  accept  your  offer.  I'll  settle  down 
in  the  city  and  strike  out  for  myself." 

Billy  knew  his  friend's  over  sensitive  pride  was  all  that  held 
him  back  but  he  had  his  trump  card  yet  to  play. 

"I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mother  and  Sis  were  coming  out 
for  three  or  four  weeks  after  we  get  things  straightened  up  a  bit. 
Sis  will  be  disappointed  if  you  don't  go.  She  is  just  crazy  about 
you  since  she  saw  you  make  that  touchdown  through  Harvard's 
line!"  Billy  skillfully  dodged  another  book  and  continued,  "She 
cheered  herself  hoarse,  and  when  I  introduced  you  after  the  game, 
she  never  took  her  eyes  off  you.  Father  said  she  was  the  one  who 
proposed  this  ranch  business  and  she'll  be  mightily  disappointed." 

And  so  of  course  it  was  decided. 

It  was  the  second  week  of  the  big  house  party  at  the  J.  and 
B.  Ranch  as  it  had  been  named  in  honor  of  its  two  young  man- 
agers. The  Japanese  lanterns  threw  a  dim,  pleasant  glow  over 
the  slowly  revolving  couples  who  circled  the  broad  piazza,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  dreamy,  langorous  waltz  which  floated  out  through 
the  open  windows.  Beyond  the  pale  of  even  this  subdued  light, 
and  hidden  from  the  curious  moon,  which  strove  vainly  to  peer 
through  the  overhanging  branches  of  a  great  tree,  was  a  rustic 
bench,  upon  which  a  youthful  couple  were  sitting  in  silence.  The 
boy  was  leaning  forward  eagerly,  anxious  to  catch  the  next  words 
of  his  fair  companion.  She  remained  silent,  however,  and  he  con- 
tinued. 

"I  haven't  much  to  offer  you,  Edith.  I've  got  to  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  I've  never  been  good  for  much  up 
to  now — except  to  kick  a  football  a  little  and  fail  in  examinations. 
But  I'm  going  to  try  hard  and —  and — I've  got  a  heart,  dear,  and 
my  love  for  you — and  somehow  nothing  else  seems  to  count. 
But  all  I  have,  or  ever  will  have,  is  yours  if  you  care  to  have  it. 
and  I  can  amount  to  something  for  your  sake !  Don't  you — care — 
for  me  just  a  little?" 
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"It — it  isn't  that,  Jack,"  the  girl  answered,  turning  away 
her  head,  "but  you  see,  I  have  rather  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  a  man  should  be  put  to  the  test  to 
make  sure  of  himself  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
girl." 

"Ah,"  he  smiled  "if  that  is  all,  I  need  have  no  fear.  Com- 
mand me ;  bring  out  your  tests — fire,  water,  anything — they  shall 
not  keep  me  from  you!" 

"No,  nothing  like  that.  You  see,  I  am  old-fashioned  away 
beyond  the  period  of  the  ordeal — away  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things.   My  test  is  the  test  of  love!" 

She  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  continued  reminiscently,  "My 
chum  Dorothy  and  I  have  often  talked  about  this  thing,  and 
dreamed  about  it  too.  We  have  decided  that  we  will  not  marry 
a  man  until  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  love  with  no  one  else 
and  has  proved  his  faithfulness.  We  decided  upon  a  sure  test. 
If  you  care  to  accept  the  condition  why,  I — I  guess — " 

"What  is  the  condition?"  he  asked  with  a  laugh  that  showed 
his  confidence. 

"Well,  if  you  will  come  to  me  one  month  from  to-night  and 
give  me  your  word  that  you  have  not  kissed  or  caressed  any  girl 
during  the  whole  time,  you  will  be  perfectly  eligible." 

"That's  easy!"  he  cried.  "As  if  I  could  care  about  anything 
like  that  with  your  sweet  face  ever  in  my  mind !  Then  it  is 
settled?"  and  he  leaned  towards  her  eagerly. 

"Be  careful  or  you  will  disqualify  right  at  the  start!  You 
know  the  agreement  includes  me  also.    And  you  may  find  the 
condition  harder  than  you  think.    Meanwhile,  it  must  be  kept 
secret, — even  from  Billy.    And  now  let's  go  in  and  dance." 
********* 

Billy  was  not  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  and  after  I 
had  partaken  of  my  coffee  and  rolls,  I  sought  him  in  his  room. 
He  was  sitting  upon  an  armchair,  dressed  in  the  brilliant  red  bath 
robe  which  had  been  the  joke  of  the  whole  dormitory  at  New 
Haven.  His  scowling  face  was  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  smoke 
which  he  inhaled  from  a  big,  murderous  looking  pipe.  He  made 
no  reply  to  my  cordial,  "Good  morning,"  but  after  a  moment,  he 
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turned  to  me  and  said,  "It's  all  off,  I  tell  you!  I've  queered  the 
whole  blamed  business !" 

He  evidently  expected  a  reply,  but  I  remained  silent  and 
waited  for  him  to  continue. 

"It's  about  Dorothy,"  and  his  voice  softened  just  a  trifle 
and  his  countenance  lost  a  little  of  its  sullenness.  "I  proposed 
to  her  three  days  ago,  and  she  just  as  good  as  accepted  me.  I 
didn't  tell  you  because  I  promised  not  to.'  ' 

I  had  half  expected  this,  and  so  I  said  nothing. 

He  puffed  at  his  pipe  several  times,  and  through  the  clouds 
of  smoke  I  heard;  "But  it's  all  off,  now.  She  made  me  promise 
not  to  kiss  any  girl  for  a  month, — just  as  if  I  would  anyway — " 

"Why,"  I  interrupted,  "That's  just  what — !" 

Then  I  remembered  my  promise  of  secrecy. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  my  interuption,  but  continued,  between 
puffs,  "Last  night, — at  the  dance,  before  we  unmasked,  I  thought 
I  saw  her,  costumed  as  Cleopatra,  standing  out  on  the  lawn,  and 
I  led  her  to  the  rustic  seat  under  the  old  tree.  I  could  not  see 
her  face,  and  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  her  lips,  full  and  red 
as  cherries,  smiled  at  me  from  beneath  her  mask.  Then  I  sud- 
denly leaned  towards  her,  and  before  she  could  remonstrate,  I 
had  kissed  her,  once — twice — three  times.  With  a  startled  cry 
she  freed  herself  and  ran  towards  the  house.  I  followed  in  time 
to  see  her  approach  a  girl  on  the  piazza, — Dorothy, — who  had  just 
taken  off  her  mask  and  whose  dainty  witches'  costume  I  had  never 
suspected  of  containing  her,  the  dearest, — sweetest — " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  smoke. 

I  had  known  Billy  long  enough  to  know  that  silence  was 
the  best  sympathy  I  could  offer  him. 

After  a  while  he  laid  aside  his  pipe  and  came  over  to  where 
I  sat.  He  laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
his  voice  quivered  slightly  as  he  said,  "Jack, — I  once  got  you 
out  of  a  scrape  down  in  New  Haven  in  our  Freshman  year  when 
we  both  were  young  and  foolish.  It  wasn't  anything  to  do,  of 
course,  and  you  have  more  than  made  it  up  to  me  a  hundred 
times  already.  But — Jack — do  you  suppose  you  could  help  me 
out  of  this  thing,  now — when  it  means  so  much  to  me?" 

"Who  was  the  girl?"  I  asked  quietly. 
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"I  think  it  was  Helen  Raymond,"  and  then  he  added  mal- 
evolently, "the  stubborn  little  spit-fire!" 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  I  asked,  clinging  desperately 
to  the  hope  that  he  would  not  ask  what  I  feared  and  expected 
was  coming. 

"]  want  you  to  say  you  did  it.  Say  you  thought  she  was — 
Oh,  anybody — anything,  so  long  as  you  can  clear  me  of  it.  She 
told  Dorothy,  of  course,  and  Dot  cut  me  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
You  can  apologise  very  nicely — you  always  could  talk  well  to 
girls.  And  of  course  after  a  while  I  will  tell  Dot  it  was  I  and 
beg  her  forgiveness — only  now  we  are  not  on  strong  enough 
terms  to  risk  a  disclosure.  Of  course  Miss  Raymond  will  hate 
you  for  it,  but  you  needn't  care.    She  leaves  to-morrow  anyway." 

I  sat  still  for  a  long  while.  In  my  mind  a  half  formed  picture 
of  my  room-mate,  the  best  and  truest  chum  a  fellow  ever  had, 
standing  between  me  and  the  results  of  my  folly — an  innocent 
Freshman  prank,  but  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  stern  faculty  of 
Yale — called  me  in  one  direction  and  a  girl  with  hair  like  the 
sunshine  and  eyes  like  opals,  beckoned  me  towards  the  other. 

A  slight  pressure  from  the  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  the 
sound  of  Billy's  voice  brought  me  back  to  the  present.  "You — 
you  don't  understand  what  it  means  to — to  love  a  girl,  Jack. 
When  love  comes  you  are  ready  to  offer  up  your  dearest  friend, 
your  fortune,  your  career — everything  at  the  shrine  of  your  idol. 
Will  you  do  this,  Jack,  for  me?" 

I  gave  him  my  hand  and  promised — but  I  could  not  look  into 
his  eyes. 

When  I  had  finished  speaking,  I  slowly  raised  my  head 
and  looked  at  Edith.  Her  eyes  avoided  my  glance  and  her  face 
was  flushed  to  a  beautiful  tender  shade  of  pink.  Something 
about  her  lips  impressed  me  with  the  absurd  idea  that  a  smile 
was  lurking  in  their  corners,  and  I  clutched  at  my  new  born  hope 
as  a  drowning  man  at  the  proverbial  straw.  Nevertheless,  when 
I  spoke  again,  I  assumed  a  tone  of  hopeless  sorrow. 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  find  Miss  Raymond  and  beg  her 
pardon,  though  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  forgiveness.  My 
madness  was  inexcuseable." 
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Still,  I  did  not  move,  and  finally  Edith  raised  her  eyes  and 
said,  "At  least,  I  admire  your  frankness.  Why  have  you  told 
me  about  this  ?  The  night  was  dark  and  no  one  could  have  proved 
it  was  you." 

"Please  tell  me,"  she  repeated,  as  I  remained  silent. 

"A  man  once  told  me,"  I  mused,  speaking  more  to  myself 
than  to  her,  "that  when  a  fellow  loved  a  girl,  he  was  ready  to 
offer  up  his  best  friends,  his  honor,  his  duty, — everything,  in 
short,  that  he  possessed, — as  a  sacrifice  at  the  feet  of  his  idol. 

He  was  a  fine  fellow,  one  of  God's  finest,  but  his  logic  was 
at  fault!    He  was  wrong — dead  wrong!" 

I  paused,  my  head  bowed  in  revery,  but  suddenly  the  sound 
of  a  sob  from  Edith  brought  me  to  my  feet,  and  to  her  side. 

"Edith,"  I  began,  catching  hold  of  a  little  hand  and  gently 
forcing  it  from  the  tear-filled  eyes,  "Can  you  forgive  me?  Can 
you — " 

"Stop!"  The  tone  was  imperative,  but  I  still  held  one  hand 
and  the  other  was  stealing  towards  me.  "You  shall  not  humble 
yourself  this  way.  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  am  a  very,  very  silly 
girl,  and  you — you  are  too  good — too  noble — " 

"Then  you  do  forgive  me?"  I  cried  anxiously. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive!  As  far  as  I  know,  Helen 
Raymond  may  never  have  been  kissed  in  her  whole  life.  She 
wore  nearly  the  same  costume  as  I  did  at  the  ball  and  Billy 
kissed  me  and  I  ran — to  hide  my  laughter — because  I  am  a 
wicked,  silly  girl!" 

I  gasped  in  amazement. 

"So  you  see,  you  have  not  broken  the  agreement  at  all — 
yet,  and  you  should  be  punished  for  fibbing!"  And  then  she 
added  with  unmistakeable  emphasis,  "but  you  have  not  broken 
the  agreement — yet" 

"You  darling,"  I  cried,  drawing  her  to  me,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed,  "that  no 
further  proof  is  necessary  and  the  agreement — " 

But  before  she  could  finish,  whatever  agreement  had  been — 
but  was  not,  now— was  speedily  broken. 

Glenn  A.  Wilson 


John  Gardner  had  always  loved  Amy,  and  he  believed  that 
she  loved  him  in  return.  Some  day,  he  thought,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  her,  and  she  would  accept  him ;  that  he  took  for  granted. 

At  this  moment,  John  and  Amy  were  walking  on  the  brink 
of  a  lofty,  Swiss  precipice.  After  they  had  been  there,  admiring 
the  view,  for  some  time,  John  took  his  leave  of  her  and  started 
to  go  home. 

His  homeward  road  wound  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Looking  over  the  edge,  after  he  had  walked  about  a  hundred 
yards,  he  saw  a  specimen  of  that  beautiful  white  Swiss  flower, 
the  edelweiss.  The  flower  was  about  ten  feet  below  him,  and  the 
cliff  was  extremely  steep ;  but  knowing  that  Amy  liked  flowers, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  get  it  for  her.  He  lowered  himself 
over  the  edge  and  started  to  climb  down. 

Suddenly,  the  turf  under  his  foot  gave  way,  and  he  com- 
menced to  slide  downward.  He  buried  his  fingers  in  the  treach- 
erous earth,  but  the  layer  of  soil  was  thin  and  separated,  almost 
at  a  touch,  from  the  underlying  rock.  Faster  and  faster  John 
slid  downward,  clinging  desperately  to  the  shrubs  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff.  Then,  as  he  slipped  still  farther,  the  precipice  be- 
came bare,  and  he  could  find  no  hold.  His  descent  became  a  rush, 
amid  an  avalanche  of  small  stones. 

In  the  meantime,  Amy  walked  up  and  down  as  if  awaiting 
someone.  Finally,  a  young  man  came  in  sight,  and  hurried  toward 
her.   On  reaching  her,  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

"You  are  late,  George,"  said  Amy. 

"I  know,"  answered  the  young  man,  and  added,  "Have  you 
made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  we  should  announce  our 
engagement  yet?" 

"No,"  said  Amy,  ''Let's  talk  it  over." 

They  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  conversed  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.   Then  they  arose  to  take  their  departure. 
"It's  settled  then,"  said  the  young  man,  and  kissed  her. 

********* 
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When  Gardner  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  himself 
on  a  narrow  ledge  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  His  head  ached  abominably,  and,  on  putting  his 
hand  there,  he  found  it  was  wet  with  blood.  He  felt  weak  and 
lay  still  for  a  time.    Then  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  below. 

The  cliff  was  smooth  and  almost  perpendicular  for  a  sheer 
drop  of  over  a  thousand  feet ;  and  at  the  bottom  were  rocks 
and  the  sea  roaring  between  them.  So  far  below  him  were  they 
that  the  sight  of  them  made  him  giddy.  Then  he  looked  above 
him.  Far  above  he  could  see  the  edge  of  the  precipice  clearly 
denned  against  the  summer  sky. 

There  was  hardly  any  slant  to  the  cliff,  and  barely  any  inden- 
tations or  ridges  where  a  climber  could  get  a  foot-hold,  but 
Gardner  determined  to  try  to  scale  the  precipice.  Had  he  been 
in  his  normal  mind,  he  would  never  have  attempted  it,  but  would 
have  lain  still  and  called  for  help.  However,  the  blow  on  the 
head  which  he  had  received  interfered  with  his  thinking  clearly. 

He  took  off  his  shoes  that  he  might  better  grip  the  rock, 
and  started  on  his  ascent.  In  the  first  five  feet  he  learned  what 
a  gigantic  undertaking  it  was,  especially  to  a  man  weakened  as 
he  had  been.  At  first,  he  had  to  fight  hard  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  look  downward,  and  was  horribly  nervous.  But,  as  he 
progressed  farther  upward,  the  terrible  strain  began  to  tell  on 
him,  and  he  became  so  tired  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
except  the  climbing  of  the  cliff. 

The  rock  was  sharp,  and  cut  his  hands  and  feet  cruelly. 
His  limbs  became  numb,  and  racking  pains  shot  through  his  body. 
He  would  fain  have  stopped  to  rest,  but  he  knew  that  that 
would  be  fatal ;  the  strain  of  holding  onto  the  rock  while  doing 
nothing  would  be  too  much  for  him.  He  progressed  slowly ;  like 
a  spider  climbing  up  its  thread.  He  lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in 
his  legs  and  arms ;  was  conscious  only  of  one  great  pain.  The 
fact  that  he  must  climb  the  cliff  became  an  obsession  as  he  toiled 
upward,  gripping  the  face  of  the  cliff  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
now  mere  lumps  of  raw  flesh. 

He  became  aware  of  a  great  thirst,  and  his  tongue  lolled 
out  like  a  thirsty  dog's.  The  midday  sun  shone  down  on  him 
with  fierce  heat.  God !  How  hot  it  was !  He  climbed  mechan- 
ically, leaving  a  trail  of  blood  from  his  wounded  hands  and  feet. 
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Then  he  became  absorbed  in  watching  the  antics  of  his 
shadow,  How  grotesque  it  looked!  He  laughed  at  it  insanely. 
Then  he  became  enraged  at  it  because  it  reproduced  his  torture. 
But  then  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  he  thought;  "It's  cool  at  any 
rate."  He  put  his  tongue  against  it  to  cool  it,  but  the  dust  on  the 
stone  got  in  his  mouth  and  aggravated  his  thirst. 

Suddenly  he  broke  out  cursing,  idiotically  and  impotently. 
He  cursed  himself;  he  cursed  the  world;  he  cursed  everything, 
until  he  had  to  stop  from  pure  physical  inability  to  continue  ex- 
pending breath.  He  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  how  far  he  was 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff;  he  had  even  lost  all  consciousness  of 
pain,  except  at  times  when  his  thirst  crazed  him.  In  this  manner 
he  continued  his  ascent  until  he  gradually  neared  the  top. 

He  had  been  climbing,  it  seemed  to  him  eons  upon  eons, 
though,  in  reality,  it  was  only  half  an  hour  when  he  reached  the 
brink  of  the  cliff.  His  head  rose  over  it  as  a  gust  of  cool  air 
restored  him  for  the  time  to  sanity.  His  motions  ceased;  he 
stared  for  a  moment  incredulously  at  what  he  saw.  Then  his 
hold  on  the  cliff  loosened ;  his  limbs  relaxed ;  and — 

The  greedy  sea  licked  its  chops  and  purred. 

F.  Kugelman 


No.  II.    The  Case  of  Brown 

As  I  was  hurrying  through  my  late  breakfast,  glancing 
alternately  at  my  watch,  a  time-table,  and  the  morning  paper, 
suddenly  a  glaring  headline  of  the  latter  caught  my  eye  and 
brought  me  to  my  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  cried,  bewildered.  "Can  this  mean  Henry 
Brown,  my  old  school-mate?" 

A  quick  perusal  of  the  column  confirmed  my  worst  fears. 
Henry  Brown,  that  wealthy,  kind  hearted  man,  beloved  of  rich 
and  poor  alike,  had  been  foully  murdered  as  he  lay  in  his  bed 
the  preceding  night !    Who  could  have  done  it  ? 

A  quick  tap  at  the  door,  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  Hurley, 
my  intimate  friend,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  most  successful 
detective  of  the  day,  gave  promise  of  enlightenment,  and  I  eagerly 
called  out  to  him  to  enter. 

"Hello,"  he  said  familiarly,  and  then  noticing  my  watch  and 
time-table  lying  upon  the  table  beside  my  plate,  he  added,  "going 
away?" 

"Well,  I  was,  but  I  can  put  it  off  if  you  have  work  for  me." 
And  I  motioned  suggestively  toward  the  paper  lying  upon  the 
table. 

"Yes,"  he  said  absently,  "very  interesting  case,  very  inter- 
esting." 

"Any  clues?"  I  questioned. 

"No — that  is,  nothing  of  much  value.  The  murderer  en- 
tered by  the  window  in  the  second  story,  rear.  He  left  no  traces 
except  a  dagger,  which  is  precisely  like  any  other  dagger  except 
for  the  number  four  which  had  been  scratched  on  the  handle. 
A  large  four  was  printed  in  blood  across  the  victim's  forehead." 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

James  Hurley's  deductions  were  seldom  incorrect,  and  I 
had  had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  his  skill,  but  this 
time  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  he 
was  baffled. 
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''You  knew  him,  didn't  yon?"  he  asked. 

"Intimately!"  And  at  his  request  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  all 
I  had  known'  concerning  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Brown. 

When  I  had  finished  he  sat  for  a  long  time  in  deep  silence, 
which.  I  knew  him  too  well  to  interrupt. 

Finally  he  turned  towards  me  and  asked,  carelessly, 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  man  called  Thornton-Ralf  Thornton?" 

"Thornton?"  I  mused.  "Sounds  familiar.  Oh  yes — Ralph 
Thornton — he  was  murdered  last  year,  wasn't  he?  I  think  you 
wrote  me  about  it  while  I  was  in  Europe." 

Jim  thought  a  while  and  then  said, 

"Did  Brown  ever  know  this  Thornton  or  have  any  connection 
with  him?" 

"Great  Heavens!  You  don't  suspect  a  dead  man,  do  you?" 
I  cried  laughingly. 

Hurley  smiled  and  remained  silent,  waiting  for  my  answer. 

I  could  not  recall  any  connection  between  the  two  men  and 
told  him  so.  "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  never  solved  that  Thornton  mystery,"  he  replied  thought- 
fully. "It's  about  the  only  one  that  ever  got  away  from  me.  But 
I  think  I  have  a  clue  now  that  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  that 
case  and  this  one  as  well.  Harry," — he  always  called  me  by  my 
first  name — "Harry,  the  handle  of  the  dagger  that  ended  Thorn- 
ton's life  was  stamped  with  a  little  figure  two!" 

"And  you  think,"  I  asked,  beginning  to  catch  his  idea,  "that 
the  same  man  was  responsible  for  both  crimes?" 

"Beyond  a  doubt!"  he  asserted,  positively. 

"But  tell  me,  was  Brown  a  neat  man,  and  careful  in  his 
business  matters?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  he  was.  I  remember  his  room  at  school 
was  the  general  dump-heap  for  all  our  discarded  rubbish,  and 
more  than  once  his  business  has  been  in  danger  of  failing,  al- 
though he  was  a  wealthy  man." 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  muttered  Hurley ;  "yet  an  investigation 
of  his  affairs  shows  them  to  be  in  the  best  of  conditions.  Had 
he  been  expecting  to  die,  they  could  not  have  been  left  in  better 
shape." 

"Perhaps  he  was,"  I  suggested. 
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"No;  a  careful  search  fails  to  show  any  warning  that  had 
been  sent  him  or  any  threats  made  upon  his  life!" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  Truly,  I  would  never  make  a 
detective ! 

Presently  Jim  took  up  his  hat  and  started  for  the  door. 

"If  you  need  me,"  I  called  after  him,  "Ring  me  up  on  the 
'phone.    I  shall  be  here  all  the  morning." 

I  had  given  up  my  proposed  trip,  and  now,  lighting  my  pipe, 
I  plunged  head- foremost  into  the  mystery  surrounding  the  mur- 
der of  my  old  friend,  Henry  Brown.  About  two  hours  later 
when  I  had  made  no  apparent  headway  towards  a  successful 
solution  of  the  problem,  the  door  opened,  and  Jim  was  back  in 
the  room. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  Brown  once  did  jury  duty?"  he 
demanded  accusingly. 

"Never  thought  about  it.  Besides,  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it,  anyway?" 

"Nothing,  perhaps,  but  it's  a  clue  at  least.  Who  else  was 
on  that  jury?    Do  you  remember?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  served,  myself!  Then  there  was  Boswell, 
Jacobs,  and — " 

"Was  Thornton  on  that  jury?"  he  asked,  leaning  towards  me 
eagerly. 

"Thornton  ?  Yes  !  And  there  was — " 

"Ah,"  he  interupted.  "Now  one  thing  more.  Was  Thornton 
juror  number  two?" 

"I  think  he  was."  I  answered,  becoming  perplexed  by  the 
string  of  questions. 

"And  Brown  was  number  four?" 

"Wait  a  moment.  I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  containing  the 
entire  list."  A  short  search  through  my  desk  drawer  brought 
the  paper  before  my  eyes,  and  I  read:  "No.  I,  Charles  Mason  ; 
No.  2,  Ralph  Thornton;  No.  3,  Frank  Weatherby;  No.  4,  Henry 
Brown — " 

"Come  on,"  cried  Jim,  starting  towards  the  door.  "Bring  the 
list  and  come  with  me !" 

We  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  police-station.  I  waited 
while  Jim  went  inside,  taking  the  list  of  names  with  him. 
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He  soon  returned,  with  a  lighted  cigarette  between  his  teeth. 
"Looks  like  a  storm,"  he  remarked,  calmly  glancing  at  the  clouds 
overhead. 

"We  had  better  get  home.  Much  obliged  for  your  assis- 
tance, Harry.  I'll  be  around  in  the  morning  to  let  you  know 
how  it  turns  out.    I'm  going  to  take  this  car.  Good-bye!" 

He******** 

The  next  morning  Jim  came  in  while  I  was  eating  and  sat 
down  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  me. 
"Well?"    I  began  impatiently. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  he  drawled.  "Cabled  Scotland  Yard  last 
night.  Just  got  an  answer.  They  looked  up  Charles  Mason, 
who  you  remember  went  to  London  immediately  after  he  finished 
jury  duty,  and  find  he  was  killed  nearly  two  years  ago.  The 
circumstances  coincide  with  these  cases.  They  can  not  find  any 
traces  of  Weatherby,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  the  others.   Scotland  Yard — " 

"But  the  murderer?"    I  interupted. 

"Was  the  fellow  you  tried  for  train  wrecking  and  man- 
slaughter, thirteen  years  ago." 

"But  we  sent  him  up  for  fifteen  years!" 

"He  was  released  three  years  ago  for  good  behavior.  How- 
ever, we'll  soon  have  him  back  again,  now.  Scotland  Yard  has 
been  notified  to  watch  for  him,  and  the  American  police  are 
hot  on  his  trail.  I  am  expecting  word  of  his  capture  now  at  any 
minute,  and  I  guess  he'll  get  a  sentence  this  time  that  will  not  be 
shortened  for  good  behavior, — at  least  not  in  a  worldly  court." 

"Do  you  suppose  he  intended  to  begin  at  No.  I  and  revenge 
himself  upon  every  member  of  the  jury  that  convicted  him?" 
I  asked  thoughtfully. 

"Beyond  a  doubt!  What  number  were  you?"  he  asked 
soberly. 

"Five!"  I  answered  with  a  shudder. 

Just  then  the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  Hurley  stepped  to  the 
receiver. 

"Yes — yes;  this  is  Hurley.  — What's  that?  — Caught  him  in 
Buffalo,  eh?  — Good!  — Yes,  I'll  be  down  tomorrow  and  bring 
a  friend  to  identify  him.  — Much  obliged.  — Good-bye!" 

G.  A.  W. 


Gtfjp  ©ptimtat 


In  the  shadow  of  the  forests, 
Where  the  sweet  wild  flowers  grow 
And  the  birds  sing  of  the  glories 
To  heavenly  for  man  to  know — 
There's  a  rest  there  for  the  wearied ; 
Consolation  for  the  sad — 
The  gentle  breeze  and  rippling  brook 
Each  echoes  back — "Be  glad! — Be  glad!" 

When  the  mists  of  life  surround  us, 
And  we  struggle  in  the  gloom', 
Striving  'gainst  the  tangled  meshes 
Wove  by  Fate's  almighty  loom ; 
Darkness  seems  in  all  about  us — 
Hope  and  Faith  to  Doubt  unclad ; 
But  through  the  clouds  a  still  small  voice 
Bids  us  still,  "Be  glad !— Be  glad!" 

What  is  that  which  through  the  darkness, 

Grim  and  terrible  and  grey, 

Pressing  onward,  unresisted, 

Calls  us  home  at  close  of  day? 

It  is  Death,  the  great  avenger — 

Retribution  for  the  Bad  ; 

Still  that  same  sweet  voice  assures  us, 

"Fear  not,  but. — Be  glad! — Be  glad!" 

"Ego  me" 


Srtribuium 


In  one  of  the  narrow,  dark  and  dingy  streets  of  Cairo, 
there  stands  a  house.  Outwardly  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Colonial  mansion,  but  the  lucky  person  who  can  gain  admittance 
will  find  within,  the  most  extravagant  oriental  luxury.  On  the 
floor  are  Persian  rugs,  on  the  ceiling  are  pictures  of  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  The  walks  are  inlaid  with 
the  finest  ivory,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  silver,  fashioned  in 
some  strange  design  and  giving  a  bizarre  appearance  to  the 
whole  room. 

Gathered  around  a  table  in  the  living  room  on  the  second 
floor,  were  four  men.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the  oldest 
of  the  party,  Colonel  Westbrook,  a  very  brave  man,  who  had 
served  on  several  occasions  in  the  government  guard.  Next  to 
him  was" Marshall,  a  young  man  just  out  of  college.  Masters, 
a  prominent  New  York  lawyer  on  his  vacation,  and  I,  completed 
the  party. 

Marshall,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man,  succeeded 
in  inducing  Masters  to  explore  a  cavern  not  far  ofL  When  they 
had  gone  I  asked  the  Colonel  for  some  of  his  reminiscences. 
After  he  had  talked  for  about  an  hour  there  was  a  long  pause. 
Suddenly  the  Colonel  said: 

"Gale,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  that  nobody  has  heard.  It 
is  the  one  bitter  recollection  of  my  life." 

I  was  "all  ears,"  and  said  so.    The  Colonel  began. 

"When  I  was  in  college,  I  formed  a  great  friendship  for  a 
fellow  named  Rockwell.  We  were  very  nearly  inseparable.  At 
the  close  of  our  four  years  at  Yale,  he  received  a  government 
position  down  here.  Of  course  the  idea  of  parting  was  terrible 
to  both  of  us,  and  when  he  suggested  that  I  come  with  him,  I 
gladly  consented. 

Two  months  later  we  were  seated  in  this  very  house,  and 
George —  that  was  Rockwell's  first  name — suggested  that  we 
go  exploring.  So  taking  lunch  and  locking  up  the  house,  we 
departed. 
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We  had  happened  on  one  of  the  old  tombs,  and  while  resting 
on  an  old  stone,  I  hit  the  wall  behind  me  with  a  stick.  Noticing 
a  hollow  sound,  we  examined  the  rock  with  care,  and  perceiving 
a  slight  crevice  in  the  rock  we  pried  it  open  with  our  sticks.  Fol- 
lowing a  narrow  passage  for  about  twenty  feet,  we  entered  a  long- 
room,  or  hall,  about  which  were  hung  many  skulls.  One  skull 
in  particular  struck  my  fancy.  It  was  very  large,  and  its  eye 
sockets  glowed  as  if  they  contained  hot  coals.  After  examining 
the  room  closely,  we  went  home,  for  George  had  an  appointment 
for  supper  with  the  American  consul. 

A  little  while  after  our  trip  to  the  cave,  George's  father 
came  down  to  visit  him.  One  night  at  supper  we  told  him  about 
the  cave.  He  became  interested  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
it,  so  we  planned  an  expedition  for  the  following  day.  Much  to 
our  regret,  George  was  called  to  the  consul's  house  at  the  last 
minute,  and  Mr.  Rockwell  and  I  decided  to  go  alone. 

We  were  in  the  cave.  I  looked  about  me,  and,  seeing  a 
shadowy  something,  clutched  Mr.  Rockwell's  arm.  He  saw  it 
too.  A  moment  of  awful  suspense,  and  a  voice  like  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder  reached  our  ears. 

kI  am  William  Deane !' 

Mr.  Rockwell  turned  ashen.  His  knees  trembled,  and  he 
leaned  heavily  on  me.  The  thing  put  its  fingers  to  its  mouth 
and  gave  a  peculiar  whistle.  From  the  eye  of  the  large  skull 
glided  a  snake,  not  more  than  a  foot  long,  with  the  head  of  an 
adder. 

Slowly  it  came  on.  I  wanted  to  shout,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. One  second — two  seconds.  The  adder  had  struck! 
The  snake  returned  to  its  skull  and  the  something  slowly  receded 
into  the  darkness. 

Rockwell  looked  up  at  me  and,  although  in  agony,  began  the 
following  story. 

'William  Deane  was —  Was  the  son  of  my — .  God,  I 
can  feel  the  poison !  The  son  of  my  best — friend.  He  married. 
I  ran  away  with  his  wife.    He,  heart  broken — took  to  drink. 
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Ruined,  he — took  up  snake  charming  for  a  living.  God !  I  am — 
Oh!' 

So  passed  my  dearest  friend's  father,  and  one  of  the  bitterest 
moments  of  my  life." 

"And  George,"  I  said  softly. 

"In  an  insane  asylum.  'The  shock — ." 

"Yes."  I  said. 

Herbert  A.  Liechtenstein 


Skinner  sent  his  son  to  college 

But  now  he  cries,  "Alack." 

"I  spent  five  thousand  dollars 

And  got  a  quarter-back."  Ex. 


A  wise  man  once  said  to  his  son 

"Whenever  you  think  of  a  pun, 

Go  out  in  the  yard 

And  kick  yourself  hard; 

And  let  me  begin  when  you're  done. 

— Decaturian 


Our  fence,  it  runs  around  our  yard — 

It  has  a  swinging  gate — 

All  day,  all  night,  it  stands  on  guard! 

Such  is  the  picket's  fate.  Ex. 


She. — "I  don't  see  how  the  Preps,  can  keep  their  little  caps  on 
their  heads." 

Old  man — "Vacuum  pressure."  Ex. 


Sty?  Gfcam  Utrtnrums 


"I  say  'Fellows'  let's  take  a  ride  out  to  see  the  old  cider  'Mil- 
ler' said  'Fletcher'  one  day. 

"Well,"  replied  'Martin'  "I  have  a  'Paine,'  but  I  will  not 
stay  'Koop-ed'  up  in  the  house  all  day,  so  you  can  r-'Ely'  on  me." 

"I'll  order  'A-very'  'Large'  wagon,"  said  Fletcher. 

When  the  wagon  drove  up,  everybody  piled  in.  Suddenly 
Buehler  cried  out. 

"McNeil,'  'Potter, !  You  have  forgotten  you  'Coates." 

"Send  for  a  'Porter'  to  get  them"  said  McNeil. 

They  had  driven  about  a  mile  when  they  came  to  a  thick 
woods,  with  fallen  trees  every-where. 

Martin,  who  was  driving,  stopped  the  'team'  and  to  the  dis- 
may of  all  said: 

"  'Fellows,'  this  woods  is  too  thick  for  me.  I  don't  think  I  can 
'Pierce'  it." 

"Never  mind"  said  "Smith,"  "Let's  change  our  course.  We're 
all  thirsty.  Let's  go  see  the  'Waterman'  he  is  'Owen'  me  some 
money  anyhow.    Maybe  I  can  collect  it." 

So  they  turned  the  'coach'  around  and  headed  for  their  new 
destination.  Only  one  accident  occurred.  'Blakeslee'  fell  out  when 
they  were  nearly  there,  and  as  the  'team'  was  hard  to  stop,  he 
had  to  walk.  But  on  the  way  home  he  made  up  for  it  by  sitting 
in  the  'Van'  of  the  wagon.  L. — 1910. 


Hands  off  cheap  gloves 
if  you  -want  well-gloved 
Hands.    Hand  out 


FOWNES 


GLOVES 


Ifoafoii  from  JIfftlltpa  Jtig 


'43 — Edward  Shaw,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
government  from  1853  to  1908,  was  recently  given  a  reception  on  his 
84th  birthday  by  his  associates  in  the  surgeon-general's  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'48 — On  October  9,  1908  in  North  Andover  occurred  the  golden 
wedding  anniversary  exercises  of  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Poor  and  his  wife 
who  was  Miss  Rebecca  Spofford. 

'54 — Edward  T.  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury  is  a  Vermont  State 
Senator. 

'55 — Samuel  Farnum  Chapin  was  born  November  13,  1833  in 
Butternut,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Fannie 
Farnum  Chapin.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Yale  Medical  School 
in  i860.  During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Chapin  was  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  30th  Penn.  Infantry,  Major  and  Surgeon  139th  Penn.  Infantry, 
Chief  Operator  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Second  Division  Sixth  Corps.  Practiced 
medicine  in  Wattsburg,  Pa.  for  twelve  years.  Served  as  School  Di- 
rector for  fourteen  years,  published  "The  Sentinel,"  from  1875  to 
1879.  Was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  frr-m  ^889 
to  1907  was  Surgeon-in-Chief  at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at 
Erie,  Pa.    Dr.  Chapin  died  at  Erie,  June  12,  1908. 

'56 — Alonzo  Brayton  Ball  was  born  in  New  York  City,  February 
10,  1840,  the  son  of  Alonzo  S.  and  Elizabeth  Watson  Ball.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  i860  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1863.  He  had  been  physician  in  Bellevue,  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  the  New  York  Hospital  and  in  the  General  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  was  professor  of  clinical  Medicine  in  Columbia  and 
was  a  member  of  many  medical  societies.  He  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Boston  October  24,  1908. 

'58 — John  Harvey  Treat  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  July  23, 
1839,  the  son  of  James  Augustus  and  Dorothy  Wentworth  Harvey 
Treat.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1862.  For  thirty  years  in 
business  in  Lawrence.  Was  very  much  interested  in  genealogy  and 
historical  research  and  wrote  many  books  and  pamphlets.  Was  a 
frequent  donor  of  valuable  books  to  the  Harvard  College  library. 
Was  a  member  of  many  societies  and  had  travelled  widely.  He  died 
in  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Nov  8,  1908. 

'61 — Walter  Irving  Stevens  was  born  in  Bradford,  November  24, 
1842,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Olive  Illsley  Stevens.  He  followed  the 
business  of  an  undertaker  and  died  in  Haverhill,  January  15,  1908. 
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'63 — Eleazer  Giles  Lemon  was  born  in  Andover,  September  13, 
1847,  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Gage  Holt  Lemon.  For  over 
25  years  he  represented  in  New  York  the  Sawyer  Woolen  Mills  of 
Dover,  N.  H.    He  died  in  New  York  City,  October  27,  1908. 

'72 — The  Scribner's  Sons  publish  "In  a  New  Century,"  a  book 
written  by  Edward  S.  Martin. 

'73 — Alfred  L.  Ripley  is  President  of  the  State  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

'82 — Ernest  Bottomley  and  Miss  Edith  Ollerenshaw  were  married 
September  1,  1908  at  Halifax,  England,  the  home  of  the  bride.  Mr. 
Bottomley  is  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  at  Haverhill. 

'83 — Eugene  H.  Babbitt  is  teaching  German  at  Dartmouth  College. 

'85 — Since  the  death  of  his  father,  Joseph  A.  Scranton,  P.  A.  '57, 
Robert  M.  Scranton  is  proprietor  of  the  Scranton  Daily  Republican, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

'88 — Harry  Woolen  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Salter  were  married 
July  2,  1908  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  They  will  live  at  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

'90 — Arthur  Gray  Cummings,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Middleboro  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Wood  were  married  October  21, 
1908  at  Middleboro. 

'90 — James  T.  Potter  has  been  elected  Captain  of  Company  M. 
Second  Infantry  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia. 

'90 — Eugene  W.  Skelton,  M.  D.,  may  be  addressed  at  307  Sixth 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'92 — Philip  Ray  Allen  and  Miss  Anne  Lawrence  Kirkham  were 
married  November  7,  1908  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Allen 
has  rcently  been  nominated  by  Gov.  Guild  to  be  a  trustee  of  the 
Foxboro  State  Hospital. 

'93 — Alva  B.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Adams  and 
Gast,  Pueblo,  Col. 

'94 — Williams  Stevens  Ray  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June 
16,  1876,  the  son  of  William  and  Addie  Wadhams  Stevens  Ray.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1898  and  the  New  York  Law  School  in  1900. 
Was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wrm.  Ray  &  Co.  Was  secretary  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  and  died  July  7,  1908  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'96 — Louis  A.  Cook  is  assistant  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Suffolk  County. 

'96 — William  R.  Maloney,  jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Maloney  and  Hamlin,  49  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

'96 — Arthur  A.  Smith  is  chief  inspector  of  the  Smith  Typewriter 
Inspection  Co.,  232  Appleton  St.,  Lowell. 
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The  Philips  Andover  Mirror  desires  to  be  literally  all  that 
its  name  implies.  It  desires  that  one  may  look  within  its  covers 
and  find  there  the  true  reflection  of  the  highest  and  best  forms 
of  Andover  spirit  in  literary  form.  It  struggles  valiantly  to  free 
itself  from  the  tyrannous  absolute  monarchy  of  its  editors,  and 
awaits  the  day  when  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  4 'published  by  the 
students,"  and  not  by  its  board  of  editors.  It  lays  claim, — a  just 
claim,  founded  upon  fifty-four  successive  years  of  service  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  old  P.  A.  and  all  that  they 
stand  for, —  to  the  honest  support  of  the  student  body.  It  insists 
upon  taking  its  rightful  place  alongside  of  the  other  Andover 
institutions,  not  as  an  ancient  relic  or  a  tattered  heir-loom,  but 
as  a  living  power  in  the  school  to-day,  and  demands  recognition 
on  this  basis !    It  means  to  make  its  power  felt ! 

Will  you  recognize  its  position?  Will  you  contribute  to  its 
strength?  Will  you  aid  it  to  become  such  an  institution  as  shall 
truly  reflect  the  lasting  glory  of  old  Andover,  and  of  which 
every  loyal  son  of  Father  Phillips,  past,  present,  or  future  will 
have  reason  to  be  justly  proud? 

We  appeal  to  the  student  body  for  answer.  And  your  en- 
thusiasm will  be  judged  by  the  number  of  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted. All  suggestions  and  contributions  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  editors. 
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T.  A.  Holt  Company 

UNDER  THE  BAPIST  CHURCH 
ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Suits,  Overcoats,  and  Theatre 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
the  best  Boston  firms  at  reduced 
rates  by  seeing  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  MIRROR  at 
at  once  


CORNER  GROCERY 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  their 
season.  Confectionery,  Eng- 
lish Biscuits,  Potted  Meats 
and  Sardines,  Nuts,  Olives, 
Jams  

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 
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J.  £  Purdy8  Qo. 

HIGH  GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  PORTRAITS  

Telephone    ...  146  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 

VOU  buy  Quality,  Long  Experience  and  Expert  Knowledge  of  Students 
Needs  when  you  buy   

ftannon's  Clothes 

P.  J.  H  ANN  ON 

THE  P.  A.  TAILOR...  ...Main  Street,  ANDOVER 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 
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LATEST  LINE  OF  FALL  GOODS 
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PRESSING  BY  THE  TERM 


7  BARNAPvD  STREET   .    .  ANDOVER 


J.  H.  PLAYDON,  florist 
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PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


THE  COAL  DEALER  IS  LIKE 
A  BASEBALL  PITCHER 


HE  MUST  HAVE  PROPER  SUPPORT 
TO  SECURE  SUCCESS.  HE  MUST  HAVE 
GOOD  COAL,  GOOD  TEAMS,  A  HANDY 
PLACE  FOR  PEOPLE  TO  ORDER  AND 
WHERE  EVERYBODY  FEELS  WELCOMED. 


BUY  YOUR  COAL  FROM  CROSS 


W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 


Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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GREENHOUSES,  FRYE  VILLAGE 
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NEW  YORK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  St.    Xear  50th  St.  Subway  Station 
and  53rd  St.  Elevated. 

KEPT    BY    A    COHEGE  MAN 


Ideal  Location;  near  Theatres,  Shops  and  Central  Park.  New,  Modern,  and 
Absolutely  Fireproof.  Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York;  all  Outside  Rooms. 
Transient  Rates,  $2.50  with  Bath,  and  up.    Send  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


HAVE    YOUR   PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE 
AT  THE 
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PICTURES  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS 
FINISHED    AT    SHORT  NOTICE. 

MAIN  STREET  near  MORTON  STREET 
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STUDENTS'    TRADE   A  SPECIALTY 

10  PARK  STREET  -  ANDOVER 
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Published  monthly  except  in  April,  on  the  fifteenth,  during  the  school  year 
by  the  students  of  Phillips  Academy.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  and  thirty 
five  cents ;  single  copies,  twenty  cents.  On  sale  at  the  Andover  Bookstore,  Main 
Street,  Andover. 

All  contributions  should  be  left  at  67  Bartlet  Street. 

Business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  34  School  St.,  Andover. 
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Kregg  drew  out  his  watch  for  the  hundredth  time  that  after- 
noon, and  swore  softly  under  his  breath  as  he  had  done  upon  each 
of  the  other  ninety-nine  occasions.  Then  with  a  disgusted  glance 
along  the  track  which  lay  stretched  out  before  him  for  miles 
along  the  level  plain,  he  turned  and  sauntered  back  into  the  low 
rough  shack  which  served  as  the  railroad  station  of  Pine  Gulch. 

"  'Reckon  she's  a  little  late,"  observed  Bolton,  the  station 
agent,  good  naturedly. 

"More'n  likely,"  drawled  the  big  Westerner,  dryly.  "How- 
somever,  I'm  goin'  down  to  Zeke's  and  fodder  up  a  bit.  Mighty 
depressin',"  he  added  cordially,  "to  drink  alone.  Better  come 
along  and  irrigate  your  esophagus  somewhat." 

"I  calkerlate  as  how  I'd  like  to,  Kregg,  but  that  thar  train'll 
sartin  sure  pull  in  afore  we  git  back,  an'  I  got  a  private  car  coming 
in  to-day.  Manager — or  something  like  that — coming  out  to  run 
the  branch  through  the  Gap.  You  boys'll  have  to  lively  up  some- 
what to  hold  'em  back,  now." 

"Wall,  we've  held  'em  off  for  a  week  already,  and  I  reckon 
we  can  last  till  midnight,  an'  that's  all  we  keer  about.  The  boss 
is  coming  back  on  this  express  train,  if  it  ever  gits  this  far,  an' 
I  reckon  he'll  bring  your  old  company  to  terms !  Wall,  as  I  have 
aforesaid  remarked.  I'm  thirsty.  An"  if  they  arrives  afore  we 
gits  back,  I  figur'  as  how  them  kin  wait.  Anyhow,  she  ain't  in 
sight  yet;  so  come  on  wi'  you!" 
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Thus  urged,  the  official  station  agent,  baggage  master,  etc., 
mounted  his  broncho,  and  the  gray-shirted  figures  galloped  off 
in  the  distance. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  belated  train  steamed  proudly  up  to 
the  little,  station  with  as  much  hustle  and  bustle  as  though  ar- 
riving ahead  of  its  schedule  instead  of  an  hour  behind  time.  But 
well  might  she  be  proud,  to-day,  for  coupled  on  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  baggage  car  was  a  gorgeous  private  Pullman,  bearing 
upon  its  sparkling  sides,  the  name  Ednetta.  It  was  speedily 
uncoupled  and  switched  on  the  only  side  track  which  Pine  Gulf 
boasted,  and  a  young  man,  faultlessly  attired,  appeared  on  the 
rear  platform  and  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground. 

The  only  other  person  in  sight  was  a  tall,  middleaged  man 
who  had  just  alighted  from  the  smoker..  His  long  black  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray.  His  firm-set  jaw  and  regular  features 
expressed  a  quick  and  powerful  temper,  but  his  large,  blue 
eyes  gazed  out  upon  the  world  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  tasted 
its  hardships  and  sorrows  as  well  as  its  joys  and  successes. 
He  was  distinctly  Western  in  appearance,  broad  and  powerful, 
and  carried  himself  with  an  air  of  one  accustomed  to  respect  and 
obedience. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  young  fellow  from  the 
Ednetta,  who  stood  calmly  gazing  into  the  vacant  telegraph  office. 
He  started — and  hesitated.  And  while  he  stared,  the  younger 
man  suddenly  turned  and  faced  him. 

"Jack !"  A  large,  powerful  hand  was  extended,  palm  upward, 
towards  the  young  man. 

"Father!"  he  faltered,  grasping  the  hand  in  his  own. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,  Jack,  my  boy !  I've  been  expecting  you 
every  Christmas,  and  this  year,  somehow — I  just  knew  you'd 
come!" 

As  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  Kregg  and  Bolton  gal- 
loped up  to  the  building,  not  a  little  embarrasssed  at  being  thus 
caught  in  the  act  of  neglecting  their  duty.  Kregg  singled  out 
his  employer  and  advanced  sheepishly  to  greet  him.  "How  d' 
do,  Air.  Granton,"  he  said.  "I've  got  the  buck-board  waiting 
for  you  right  over  here,  an'  I  hopes  as  how  you  had  a  good  trip." 

Meanwhile,  Jack  Granton  had  called  Bolton  aside,  and  was 
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speaking  earnestly  with  him.  "See  here,"  he  said,  "I'm  the 
Assistant  General  Manager,  and  I've  been  sent  out  here  to  run 
that  new  Bridgewater  branch  through  and  settle  this  trouble 
with  that  fool  of  a  ranchman,  whoever  he  is,  that's  blocking  our 
right  of  way.  There  will  be  a  special  engine  with  a  load  of 
deputies  along  in  an  hour.  Send  them  up  to  the  Gap  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  Now  go  in  and  send  off  this  message  to  head- 
quarters." He  held  out  a  folded  paper,  which  Bolton  took  and 
hastened  away  to  dispatch. 

The  senior  Mr.  Granton  had  seen  his  baggage  securely 
packed  in  the  buck-board,  and  now  came  back  to  find  his  son. 

"You're  coming  home  with  me,  Jack?"  he  asked  expectantly. 

The  boy,  for  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  hesitated,  and 
a  shadow  of  pain  passed  over  the  old  man's  face. 

"Come  home  with  me,  boy,"  he  pleaded.  "I'm  sorry  I — 
I  sent  you  away.  I've  been  sorry  ever  since — that  night.  For- 
give me,  my  boy,  and  let  me  take  you  home  to  Mother  for  a 
Christmas  present." 

"Of  course  I'm  coming  home,  Dad!  I'll  be  there  for  Christ- 
mas dinner  to-morrow,  but  I've  got  a  little  business  to  attend 
to  now ;  so  I  can't  ride  up  with  you.  But  tell  Mother,"  he  added, 
as  he  clasped  his  father's  hand,  "tell  Mother  'Merry  Christmas' 
from  me,  and  the  same  to  you,  Dad, — the  same  to  you." 

And  the  gaunt  old  man,  with  heart  content  in  his  new  found 
joy,  re-echoed  the  happy  phrase,  and  forgot  his  many  troubles 
as  he  rode  off  in  the  buckboard  with  Kregg. 

The  snow  was  silently  falling  over  the  wide,  cold  plain. 
Already  the  drifts  were  piling  up  against  the  sides  of  the  tent 
in  which  Jack  Granton  sat  talking  to  the  construction  superin- 
tendent. Outside,  dark  figures  were  laboring  through  the  drifts 
or  shoveling  the  snow  from  the  tracks  which  ran  up  towards  the 
distant  gap  in  the  foot-hills. 

"It's  no  use,  Mr.  Granton,"  the  superintendent  was  saying. 
"They've  got  a  crowd  of  wild  cow-boys  and  bad  men  stationed 
up  there  at  the  Gap,  waiting  to  fire  on  the  first  man  that  sticks 
his  nose  through.  The  track  is  all  right — they  haven't  touched 
that.  They  know  that  if  we  don't  run  a  train  over  this  branch 
before  midnight  to-night,  we  lose  our  franchise.    They've  held 
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that  pass  now  for  a  week,  and  I  suppose  they're  all  there  now, 
this  being  the  last  night.  We  would  have  stood  a  better  chance 
of  getting  through  while  they  were  on  half  shift,  yesterday,  only 
we  thought  we  had  better  wait  for  you." 

Jack  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  fierce,  determined  look  in  his 
bright  eyes.  "That  engine  is  going  through  there  to-night,  if 
I  have  to  run  it  myself !"  he  said.  "And  it's  going  to  start  right 
now !" 

Stepping  to  the  tent  door,  he  raised  the  flaps,  and,  gathering 
the  men  around  him,  he  called  for  volunteers  to  go  with  him.  A 
dozen  or  more  responded,  and  the  monster  engine  was  soon 
throbbing  under  a  tremendous  pressure  of  steam  which  threat- 
ened to  blow  the  boiler  to  pieces  at  any  minute. 

Jack  climbed  into  the  cab,  and  the  volunteers,  armed  with 
revolvers  and  Winchesters,  scrambled  over  the  sides  of  the 
tender.  Then,  with  a  defiant  shriek  of  the  whistle,  answered 
by  a  cheer  from  the  men  huddled  beside  the  track,  the  big  engine 
started,  and  soon  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  snow  and  the  darkness. 

Beyond  the  Gap  a  group  of  men,  some  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  were  seated  upon  the  ground,  surrounding  the  wood 
fires  which  blazed  merrily  here  and  there  through  the  night. 
Suddenly  the  breeze  bore  through  the  cut  in  the  hill,  the 
sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle.  Instantly  the  wildest  confusion 
reigned.  Fires  were  trampled  out,  rifles  were  grasped,  and 
everywhere  men  were  running  excitedly  back  and  forth.  Then 
a  horse  galloped  through  the  Gap,  and  its  rider,  the  ranch  owner, 
slid  to  the  ground. 

"Don't  fire  a  shot  at  that  train!"  he  commanded.  "I  left 
orders  for  you  to  hold  the  Gap,  but  not  to  become  murderers. 
Clear  that  dynamite  off  the  track  there.  Hurry!  My  son  is  on 
that  train !"  Then,  remounting  his  horse,  he  dashed  away 
through  the  Gap  towards  the  approaching  engine.  Straight  down 
the  centre  of  the  track  he  rode,  yelling  and  waving  his  hat. 

The  boy  in  the  engine,  seeing  and  recognizing  his  father, 
threw  on  the  brakes.  The  great  engine  stopped,  and  then  slid 
lightly  forward  on  the  slippery  tracks.  When  almost  upon  the 
engine,  the  daring  rider  turned  his  horse's  head  aside,  and  with 
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a  bound  the  noble  animal  lefi  the  track.  But  he  stuck  in  the 
snow  which  had  been  thrown  from  the  tracks,  and,  rearing  aloft 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  his  balance,  fell  backward  and 
threw  his  rider  directly  before  the  oncoming  engine. 

In  a  cottage  just  beyond  the  Gap,  in  an  upper  room,  a 
sorrowful  family  was  gathered  around  the  still  figure  on  the  bed, 
fighting  bravely  for  life.  Somewhere,  a  clock  struck  twelve. 
Jack,  kneeling  by  his  father's  side,  bent  over  the  noble  white 
face.    "Father,"  he  cried,  "it's  Christmas  Day!" 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and,  with  an  effort,  raised  him- 
self on  one  arm. 

"Last  Christmas,"  he  said,  "I  bought  the  Gap.  There  is 
gold  there,  and  the  railroad  tried  to  take  it  from  me.  Well — 
they'll  have  a  merry  Christmas.    They've  got  the  Gap — ." 

He  fell  back  exhausted,  and  a  few  minutes  later  his  noble 
spirit  drifted  peacefully  away  through  the  last  Gap.  into  the 
vast  haven  of  eternal  peace  and  good  will. 

Phillip  Sandover. 


Upon  turning  a  bend  in  the  road,  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
ruins  for  the  first  time.  They  rose  high  above  me  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  which  was  barren  except  for  the  few  stray  patches 
of  shrubs  jutting  out  from  between  the  stones.  The  walls  them- 
selves were  dull  and  gray.  In  some  places,  the  stones,  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  weather,  were  crumbling  away,  and  in  others 
had  become  dislodged,  and  had  fallen.  The  gray  skies  of  a  late 
fall  afternoon,  forming  a  background  to  the  picture,  added  not 
a  little  to  this  scene,  so  peculiarly  melancholy.  Even  as  I  stood 
gazing  at  the  structure  before  me,  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
played  a  moment  on  one  high  tower,  turning  all  to  gold ;  faded, 
and  was  gone. 

The  place  at  which  I  had  intended  to  stop  for  the  night  was 
fifteen  miles  farther  on.  Being  unfamiliar  with  the  roads,  and 
knowing  that  I  should  be  unable  to  reach  my  destination  until 
long  after  dark,  I  decided  to  make  use  of  the  best  shelter  which 
this  old  ruin  afforded.  I  could  make  a  fire,  prepare  my  own  sup- 
per, and  remain  here,  instead  of  pressing  on  and  running  the 
risk  of  losing  myself  on  unknown  paths. 

I  made  my  way  up  the  winding  path,  which  led  to  the 
castle,  and  walked  under  the  gloomy  arch  of  the  gateway.  In 
the  half  light  which  prevailed,  I  looked  about  me.  I  found  my- 
self in  a  square  inner  court  yard.  Opposite  me,  and  at  one 
corner  at  the  farther  end  of  the  court,  rose  the  only  tower  of  the 
ruin.  The  other  sides  of  the  walls  facing  the  court  were  bare 
of  ornament,  and  looked  out  upon  the  ground  below  through 
sightless  windows.  In  the  center  of  the  court  stood  an  old 
fountain,  broken  and  worn  by  exposure  to  the  elements. 

I  decided  to  sleep  in  the  tower,  which  opened  on  the  court- 
yard, and  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  structure  which  pos- 
sessed a  roof.  I  stepped  through  the  small  door,  lighted  a  candle 
which  I  drew  from  my  bundle,  and  fastened  it  on  a  projecting 
stone.  By  this  light  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  room  about  twelve 
feet  square,  containing  one  window.    At  one  side  a  stone  stair- 
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way  led  to  the  second  story  of  the  tower.  In  another  place  was 
a  stone  bench.  Between  this  bench  and  the  stairway  there  was 
a  small  fire-place,  in  which  I  determined  to  have  a  fire.  There 
was  no  wood  of  any  kind  in  the  room,  but  being  sure  of  finding 
some  old  wood  somewhere,  I  went  up  stairs.  On  the  third  floor 
of  the  tower  I  found,  hanging  on  its  twisted  hinges,  an  old  wooden 
door,  which  tore  away  with  little  effort.  I  carried  it  down 
stairs  and  soon  had  a  good  fire.  After  eating  the  scanty  supper 
which  I  had  prepared,  I  put  on  some  more  wood,  extinguished 
the  candle,  and  lay  down  on  the  stone  bench. 

I  was  awake.  The  faint  embers  of  the  fire  threw  a  dim 
light  around  the  room.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  quarter 
past  one.  Outside,  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  tower 
seemed  to  shake  under  the  force  of  it.  I  got  up,  and,  replenishing 
the  fire,  lay  down  close  beside  it,  for  I  was  too  cold  on  the  bench. 
A  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  sparks  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
tower  groaned  and  trembled.  The  full  fury  of  the  elements 
seemed  to  have  been  expended  in  that  blast,  for  the  wind  began 
to  subside,  ending  with  low  moanings  and  rustlings  in  the  de- 
serted buildings.  Then  all  was  still.  But  hark!  In  the  deep 
silence,  seeming  to  come  from  a  distance,  I  heard,  unmistakably, 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  faint  but  clear.  As  I  was  wondering  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this,  the  sound  was  repeated,  this  time 
seemingly  much  nearer.  Fully  awake,  and  somewhat  startled 
by  this  occurrence,  I  got  up  and  walked  to  the  door.  Everything 
in  the  courtyard  was  pitch  blackness.  I  returned  to  the  fire, 
convinced  that  my  imagination  had  played  me  a  trick.  I  was 
just  falling  asleep  when,  for  the  third  time,  now  just  outside 
the  castle,  the  bugle  blew.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant.  Some 
indefinable  fear  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the 
floor.  A  fourth  mighty  blast  shook  the  very  walls.  Then  a  rat- 
tling of  chains,  as  of  the  raising  of  a  portcullis,  followed  by  the 
tramp  of  many  feet.  I  broke  the  bonds  of  the  terror  which 
fastened  me  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  to  the  doorway. 

It  was  dark,  but  as  I  strained  my  eyes  to  look  into  the  black- 
ness, a  faint  light  began  to  appear,  coming  from  nowhere,  shed- 
ding a  blue  color  over  the  walls  of  the  court.  The  blood  froze  in 
my  veins  at  the  sight  which  I  saw,  dimly  and  indistinctly  in  the 
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light.  The  court  was  full  of  men  in  armour.  At  one  side  there 
was  a  raised  throne,  on  which  a  man  was  seated,  royal  and  severe 
in  appearance.  He  was  addressing  the  soldiers,  as  I  could  tell 
by  his  motions,  but  not  a  sound  reached  my  ears.  Then  by  the 
gateway  -entered  a  personage,  more  majestic  than  he  on  the 
throne,  surrounded  by  a  large  retinue  in  gorgeous  livery.  He 
advanced  to  the  raised  seat,  while  the  men  on  all  sides  fell  to 
their  knees.  In  the  uncertain  light,  I  could  see  that  the  two 
nobles — for  such  I  judged  them  to  be — were  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion. He  who  had  entered  last,  stood  on  the  lower  step  of 
the  dais.  I  now  saw  something  which  I  had  not  noticed  before. 
Above  the  throne,  and  held  in  place  by  a  massive  work  of  iron, 
hung  a  huge  bell.  There  was  something  sinister  in  its  appear- 
ance, as  it  hung  motionless  above  the  throne.  My  attention 
was  then  drawn  from  the  bell  to  the  two  men.  He  on  the  throne 
had  risen  to  his  feet.  The  other  was  standing  on  the  third 
step  of  the  platform,  and  as  I  looked,  he  drew  his  sword.  The 
man  on  the  throne  looked  about  him  for  a  weapon.  The  men 
in  armor  fell  back  on  all  sides.  The  glance  of  the  noble  rested 
on  the  bell.  With  a  leap  he  fastened  his  hands  about  the  tongue. 
The  metal  gave  forth  a  harsh  clang,  as  he  tore  the  tongue  from 
its  socket.   With  this  weapon  he  rushed  at  the  man  below  him. 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  rushed  down  the  steps 
from  the  tower.  The  armed  men  seemed  to  melt  into  air  as  I 
fought  through  them.  Up  the  steps  of  the  throne  I  stumbled. 
I  shrieked.  The  man  with  bell  tongue  turned  towards  me.  I 
was  upon  him,  fighting,  struggling,  tearing,  in  an  effort  to  wrench 
the  weapon  from  his  hands.  The  platform  beneath  me  trembled 
and  whirled.  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  headlong  from  the  throne. 
As  I  struck  the  ground,  everything  became  black. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  on  the  floor  of  the  tower,  the  sun- 
light of  broad  day  was  streaming  through  the  doorway.  I  rose 
to  my  feet,  and  looked  about  me.  Everything  was  still,  and  I 
thought  with  horror  of  my  dream  of  the  night  before.  I  pre- 
pared to  leave,  and  began  to  collect  my  things  into  a  bundle.  I 
reached  down  for  my  coat  which  lay  on  the  floor.  As  I  picked 
it  up,  a  heavy  iron  object  fell  from  it  to  the  floor.  It  was  the 
tongue  of  a  bell.  /.  W.  T. 


If  you  have  lived  before,  my  dear, 

In  other  worlds  than  this, 

If  other  lips  than  these,  my  dear, 

Have  pressed  yours  in  a  kiss, 

If  other  men  have  held  your  hand, — 

In  other  worlds,  you  understand, — 

And  you,  perchance,  loved  other  men, — 

You  can't  deny  that  it  was  I 

Who  saw  the  love  light  in  your  eye, 

For  I  loved  you,  dear,  even  then. 

I  kissed  your  lips  when  you,  my  dear, 

Were  but  a  dinosaur — 

A  shapeless,  savage  beast,  my  dear, 

But  yet, — my  guiding  star  ! 

I  ran  beside  you  'neath  the  light 

Of  that  same  moon  which  shines  to-night, 

And  roared  my  love  o'er  vale  and  glen ; 

Then  came  the  sea,  and  happily 

We  lived  for  an  eternity, — 

My  love  was  true,  dear,  even  then. 

I  won  your  love  again,  my  dear ; 
Your  heart  to  me  you  gave; 
I  killed  a  man  for  you,  my  dear, 
And  hurled  him  from  the  cave. 
Again  in  Egpyt's  sunny  strand 
I  wooed  and  won  your  royal  hand, 
And  while  we  loved,  a  million  men 
Came  and  went,  with  shoulders  bent 
Beneath  the  love-gifts  that  I  sent; — 
My  heart  was  yours,  dear,  even  then. 
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And  when,  in  stricken  Rome,  my  dear, 

We  loved  but  for  a  day, — 

A  short  sweet  day  of  dreams,  my  dear, — 

An  empire  passed  away ! 

And  when  France  writhed  beneath  the  steel. 

Of  revolution's  blood-stained  heel, 

I  held  you  to  my  breast  again. 

The  .guillotine,  so  deadly  keen, 

Took  both  of  our  young  lives,  my  queen, 

But  how  I  loved  you,  dear  one,  then ! 

Ah !  death  that  time  was  sweet,  my  dear, 

As  hand  in  hand  we  died. 

But  now  we're  born  again,  my  dear, 

And  you're  another's  bride ; 

Yet,  if  I  loved  in  days  of  old, 

Then  now,  that  you  a  thousandfold 

Have  multiplied  your  charms,  I  trow, 

By  God's  good  grace  and  your  sweet  face, 

There  is  no  sin  and  no  disgrace 

For  me  to  say  I  love  you  now ! 

G.  A.  W. 


A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Chicago  schools  called  an  incorrigible 
to  her  desk,  and,  grasping  his  arm  firmly,  said: 

"Young  man!    The  devil  certainly  has  hold  of  you!" 
"Guess  yer  right,  mum." 


ist  Senior — "Do  you  believe  in  dreams?" 

2nd  Senior — "I  used  to,  but  not  since  the  one  I  knew  jilted  me." 

— Index. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Mr.  Jack  Harding 
Mrs.  Bertha  Harding 
Mrs.  Van  Dusen 
Dr.  Knox 
Mrs.  Knox 
M.  Petrois 
Maid 


Prosperous  middle-class  Americans 
Fashionable  society  lady 
Guests  of  the  Hardings 
Caterer's  man 


Act  I.  Scene  i. 

(A  comfortably  furnished  room,  open  fire  blazing  on  the 

hearth.    Telephone,  with  automatic  central  attachment,  hanging 

near  door.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  enter  and  are  seated;  Mr.  H. 

smoking  an  after-breakfast  cigar.    Time,  9.30  A.  M.) 

Mr.  H. — Well,  business  is  slack;  so  I  won't  hurry  down  town, 
but  get  a  little  comfort  reading  my  paper  before  this 
fine  fire.    (Picks  up  paper  and  reads.) 

Mrs.  H. — I  would,  dear ;  it's  too  bad  for  you  to  hurry  off  so, 
these  cold  mornings.  (Moves  about,  arranging  furni- 
ture and  knicknacks ;  looks  meditatively  at  her  hus- 
band once  or  twice — starts  to  speak,  but  restrains 
herself.) 

(Aside)  I  wonder  if  he  will  do  it — I  hate  to  ask  him — 
he  despises  it  so — .  (To  her  husband.)  Jack,  dear, 
how  would  you  like  to  have  our  friends,  the  Smiths,  in 
to  dinner  to-night  ?  It  needn't  be  formal,  you  know — 
and  you  said  that  business  was  slack,  so  that  you  can 
easily  come  home  a  bit  early. 
Mr.  H. — I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  entertaining — to 
work  hard  all  day  in  the  office  and  then  come  home 
to  such  a  beastly  bore,  instead  of  to  a  nice  quiet  time 
by  ourselves — . 

Mrs.  H. — But  you  said  yourself  that  you're  not  so  awfully  hard 
worked  just  now,  and  we  really  ought  to  show  some 
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courtesy  to  our  neighbors.     Please,  just  this  once, 

and  I  won't  ask  you  again  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  H. — Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  that  you're  not  to  blame  for 

these  idiotic  customs ;  so  we'll  do  as  you  say.  How 

will  you  invite  them? 
Mrs.  H. — Why,  over  the  telephone,  of  course. 
Mr.  H. — And  so  this  is  just  an  excuse  to  use  that  new  telephone, 

is  it? 

Mrs.  H. — Why,  Jack,  how  ridiculous!  I  do  like  to  use  that 
funny  central  arrangement,  but  as  for  getting  up  a 
dinner  just  for  the  sake  of  using  it — . 

Mr.  H. — Well,  go  ahead  and  let's  see  how  you  do  it. 

Mrs.  H. —  (Stepping  to  telephone,  takes  down  receiver,  and 
listens  intently.)  There's  no  one  on  the  line,  Jack. 
(Takes  up  card  and  hunts  for  Smith's  ring.)  Ah, 
here  is  it — forty-five,  ring  three.  (Puts  in  plug, 
draws  down  handle,  and  lets  it  fly.  Listens  again.) 
O  dear,  their  line's  busy.  (Stands  waiting,  receiver 
at  her  ear,  while  her  husband  becomes  buried  in  his 
paper.)  There,  the  line's  free  now;  I  heard  them  put 
up  the  receiver. 

Mr.  H. — Was  their  conversation  interesting? 

Mrs.  H. — Jack,  I  think  you're  perfectly  horrid  !  Of  course  I  don't 
listen  to  what  they  say — I  just  wait  for  them  to  stop! 
(Her  husband  subsides.  She  turns  to  the  'phone  and 
repeats  her  previous  manoeuvers,  ringing  three 
times.)  Hello, — won't  you  please  come  here  to  dinner 
to-night,  just  informally,  you  know?  Jack  is  coming 
home  early,  and  we  plan  to  have  a  cosy  evening  at 
home.  What?  Why,  this  is  Mrs.  Harding;  I  sup- 
posed that  of  course  you  recognized  my  voice,  as  I  did 
yours.  I'm  very  glad  you  can  come.  Yes,  seven 
o'clock.  Good-by.  (Hangs  up  receiver,  and  turns  to 
her  husband.)  There,  I'm  glad  that's  done;  I  ordered 
dinner  before  I  came  in,  and  . 

Mr.  H. — How  did  you  know  I'd  consent,  when  you  ordered 
dinner  ? 

Mrs.  H. — Oh,  you  always  do,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  do 
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it  then  as  any  time.  Katy  likes  to  know  early,  and 
it  puts  her  in  better  humor  if  she  has  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare.  She'll  do  her  best,  I'm  sure. 
Mr.  H. — Quarter  past  ten!  I  declare,  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Knox  at  ten-thirty.  It  means  a  good  deal 
to  me,  and  it  won't  do  to  be  late.  I  lis  influence  is 
very  important  just  now.  Well,  1  must  be  going. 
Good-by  till  dinner-time. 

{Curtain) 

Act  I.   Scene  2. 

(A  richly  furnished  apartment.  Mrs.  Van  Dusen,  in 
morning  dress,  enters  and  sits  at  desk.) 

Mrs.  Y.  D. — There,  the  invitations  are  ready  now,  and  I'll  tele- 
phone the  caterer.  (Rises,  steps  to  telephone,  and 
calls  up  caterer.)  Hello, — is  this  Martin's?  Please 
send  up  one  of  your  best  dinners  for  four.  I  will 
leave  the  menu  to  you,  you  always  do  it  so  well. — 
Yes,  to-night,  with  a  man  to  serve  it — I  should  prefer 
M.  Petrois,  if  he  is  not  engaged.  Yes,  I  wish  to  have 
it  served  at  eight  o'clock  sharp.  I  will  see  that  the 
kitchen  is  at  your  disposal  in  time. — Very  well — 
good-by.  (Hangs  up  receiver,  and  again  takes  her 
seat  at  desk,  writing.) 

{Curtain) 

Act  II.    Scene  I. 

(Pleasantly   furnished   reception-room.     Open  fire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 

guests ;  Mr.  H.  rises  and  looks  from  the  window.) 
Mrs.  H. — Why  Jack,  see  that  great  limousine  just  stopping.  Who 

can  it  be? 

Mr.  H. — I  haven't  the  faintest  idea — they're  coming  here ;  what 
can  it  mean  ?   Looks  as  though  they'd  come  to  dinner ! 

Mrs.  H. — That  looks  like  Dr.  Knox,  climbing  dow-n. 

Mr.  H. — What ! !  Yes  it  is.  Well,  I  declare  !  W  nat  is  he  coming 
here  for?  He  wasn't  particularly  cordial  when  I  met 
him  this  morning. 
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Mrs.  H. — I  certainly  hope  the  Smiths  won't  come  while  he's  here. 

(Door-bell  rings;  maid  ushers  in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knox.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. — How  do  you  do?  We're  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  (Aside)  They're  dressed 
for  dinner — there  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mrs.  H. — Yes,  hasn't  it  been  a  beautiful  day? 

Dr.  Knox — (to  Mr.  Harding)  I  think  that  we  can  probably 
reach  an  agreement  on  that  little  matter  to-morrow 
if  you  will  call  again  at  my  ofifice,  but  we  won't  talk 
business  now. 

Mrs.  H. —  (Aside.)  What  am  I  going  to  do?  My  little  dinner 
will  seem  so  poor  to  them !  And  Jack  says  that  a 
great  deal  depends  on  Dr.  Knox's  influence  in  his 
behalf.  Well,  I  shall  just  have  to  face  the  music — 
that  telephone  must  have  crossed  "lines. 
(Maid  enters,  and  informs  Mrs.  H.  that  someone 
wishes  to  see  her.) 

Mrs.  H. —  (To  all) — Excuse  me,  please,  for  a  moment. 

All. — Certainly. 

(She  steps  to  the  door.  The  others  continue  their 
conversation.) 

Mrs.  H. — How  do  you  do,  sir?  To  what  do  I  owe  the  pleasure 
of  this  call? 

M.  Petrois. — I  was  sent  here  from  Martin's  to  serve  dinner  for 
four  for  you  to-night.    The  wagon  is  at  the  door — 

Mrs.  H. —  (Hesitating,  aside)  This  seems  providential;  another 
case  of  crossed  lines,  probably — but  this  balances  the 
other,  (to  M.  Petrois)  Yes,  everything  is  ready — 
come  right  in.  (Turns  and  reenters  the  reception 
room.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  good  people,  but  there 
is  a  slight  delay  about  dinner,  which  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse. 

All. — Willingly. 

Mrs.  Knox. —  (Sympathetically)  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  have 
these  vexatious  little  delays,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  H.  (Aside)  How  in  the  world  will  Bertha  manage?  There 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with  that  machine — 
by  Jove!    I  have  it!    She  didn't  know  with  whom 
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she  was  talking!!!    (To  Mrs.  Knox)    Yes,  we  think 
that  we  have  a  very  pleasant  location  here. 
(The  signal  is  given;  they  go  out  to  dinner.) 

(Curtain) 

Act  II.    Scene  2. 

(Curtain  rises  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  make  their  exit,  leaving 
the  Hardings  looking  at  each  other  in  puzzled  wonder- 
ment.) 

Mr.  H. — Well,  Bertha,  how  did  it  all  happen? 

Mrs.  H. — I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  telephone. 

Mr.  H. — Oh,  I  solved  that  part  of  it  some  time  ago.  Don't  you 
remember  that  you  never  asked  whom  you  were 
talking  to?  The  lines  must  have  been  crossed,  and 
you  called  up  Mrs.  Knox. 

Mrs.  H. — Well,  it  turned  out  all  right,  after  all ! 

Mr.  H. — Yes,  it  has  been  the  best  possible  thing  for  us. 

Mrs.  H. — Why,  how  so?    I  thought  you  despised  it  all! 

Mr.  H. — Then  you  didn't  hear  what  the  doctor  said  to  me  as  he 
left? 

Mrs.  H. — No.   Oh,  what  was  it,  Jack? 

Mr.  H. — He  said  that  this  little  courtesy  had  tipped  the  balance 
of  his  choice  in  my  favor,  and  that  means  a  fine  pos- 
ition ! 

Mrs.  H. — I'm  so  glad.  Wasn't  it  providential  about  the  dinner, 
too?  I  suppose  it  will  cost  a  lot — but  we  can  afford 
it  now. 

Mr.  H. — That's  the  part  I  don't  understand — I  wish  you'd  ex- 
plain.   I  don't  see  now  where  it  all  came  from. 

Mrs.  H. — Why,  I'd  forgotten  you  didn't  know.  You  remember 
when  I  was  called  out  after  they  arrived? 

Mr.  H. —  Yes,  indeed. 

Mrs.  H. — That  was  the  caterer's  man,  the  one  who  served  the 
dinner.  He  said  that  he  had  been  sent  from  Martin's 
to  serve  a  swell  dinner  for  four,  and  he  had  all  the 
necessary  things  with  him,  so  that  I  just  let  him  take 
possession  of  the  kitchen,  and  go  ahead.    I  suppose 
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that  that  mistake  was  due  to  crossed  lines  somewhere 
else — but  it  all  came  out  even  for  us. 
Mr.  H. — Indeed  it  did.  You  did  splendidly,  and  I  shall  owe  my 
new  position  to  you.  I'll  cheerfully  pay  all  the  cost 
of  this,  and  hereafter  you  may  entertain  as  much  as 
you  like. 

(Curtain) 

E.  A.  D. 


Directoire  cheer:  "Hip,  Hip,  Away!" — Ex. 


"What  caused  the  mix-up  in  the  execution?" 
"The  victim  lost  his  head." — Ex. 


"I  hear  the  Co-operative  Society  is  going  to  open  a  new  branch 
for  Radcliffe  students." 

"Sort  of  a  Hen  Coop,  you  mean." — Ex. 


Jones — "Saw  in  the  'American'  that  a  fellow  got  thirty  days  for 
hugging  in  the  park." 

Smith — "Penalized  for  holding,  huh?" — Lampoon. 


Bystander — "What  makes  that  cow  persist  in  coming  over  this 

way?" 

Artist  (annoyed) — "Don't  you  see  I'm  drawing  her." — Ex. 


Freshman  Co-ed. — "I  want  to  change  the  waist  that  I  bought  at 
this  store.    Can  I  do  it  at  this  counter?" 

P.  A.  Clerk — "It  isn't  the  custom,  Miss.  The  dressing-room  is 
on  the  next  floor." — Chapparal. 


We  passed  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  two  dead  cows,  and  more 
than  fifty  dead  chickens.  A  strong  smell  of  gasolene  pervaded  the 
atmosphere,  and  there  were  wheel  tracks  in  the  dust. 

Sherlock  Holmes  became  greatly  interested.  "Watson,"  ex- 
claimed he,  after  deep  thought,  "there  has  been  an  automobile  along 
here!" 


'35 — Calvin  Leland,  son  of  Calvin  and  Xabby  Perry  Leland,  died 
in  Xatick,  May  30,  1908,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years,  2  months 
and  6  days. 

'45 — John  Quincy  Lund,  a  former  miner  in  California  and  later 
engaged  in  the  printing  business  in  Boston  is  now  living  in  Somer- 
ville. 

'53 — Jacob  Farnum  Holt  was  born  in  Greenfield,  X.  H.,  July 
24,  183 1,  the  son  of  Farnum  and  Lucy  Cummings  Holt.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1857  and  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War.  Dr.  Holt  was  professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
and  head  of  the  department  of  Biology  at  the  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  forty-one  years.  He  accompanied  Captain 
Robert  Peary  in  a  trip  to  Greenland.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  August 
30,  1908. 

'59 — Charles  S.  Sheldon  has  been  elected  first  vice-president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

'63 — Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  has  written  "The  Lure  of  the  City,'' 
which  Funk  and  Wagnalls  publish. 

'65 — Dr.  David  Downie,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  in  charge  of  the  Burman  held,  is  on  a  furlough 
in  America. 

'68 — Edwin  Konigmacher  Martin  of  Yonkers,  X.  Y.,  is  president 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company.  Mr.  Martin  graduated  from 
Amherst,  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  79th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, having  enlisted  while  at  Phillips  at  the  age  of  16.  For  fifteen 
years  he  practiced  law  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

'71 — Austin  Porter  Xichols,  who  graduated  from  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  in  1875,  and  who  was  editor 
of  "Popular  Science  News"  from  1882  to  1893,  is  now  living  at  4 
Highland  Avenue,  Haverhill. 
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'73 — William  Paine  Sheffield  of  Newport,  R.  L,  has  been  elected 
a  representative  in  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

'94 — Burr  C.  Chamberlin  is  with  William  Knowlton  &  Sons, 
manufacturers  of  straw  goods,  564  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'95 — Frederic  Samuel  Hurlburt  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  25,  1876,  the  son  of  Samuel  Wright  and  Frances  Irene  Keeler 
Hurlburt,  and  died  April  17,  1908. 

'97 — William  Edward  Davis,  Jr.,  has  entered  into  partnership 
with  A.  L.  Reynolds  to  transact  a  general  business  in  bonds  and 
other  investment  securities  at  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

'98 — Eugene  William  Leach  and  Miss  Katherine  Crossman  were 
married  October  10,  1908,  at  Taunton.  Their  home  is  at  Auburn 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'98 — Hugh  Satterlee  is  with  Cravath,  Henderson  and  de  Gersdorff, 
52  William  St.,  New  York. 

'98 — Enos  K.  Sawyer  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Franklin,  N.  H. 

'99 — Robert  G.  Bushong  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  November  was 
elected  representative  to  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly. 

'99 — Richmond  M.  Levering  is  president  of  the  India  Refining 
Company  with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

'00 — Louis  Horace  Arnold  and  Miss  Edith  Collins  were  married 
October  6,  1908,  at  Quincy,  111.  They  will  live  at  87  North  St., 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

'00 — Arthur  Josiah  Mills  has  charge  of  the  underground  work 
of  the  Hudson  River  Telephone  Company  operating  between  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City,  with  headquarters  in  the  former  city. 

'01 — John  Cathie  Angus  and  Miss  Annie  Smart  were  married  in 
Andover,  October  22,  1908. 

'01 — John  Ebsworth  Owsley  and  Miss  Helen  Hall  were  married 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  17,  1908. 

'02 — Robert  J.  Campbell  is  assistant  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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'03 — George  Philip  Braun,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Vesta  McFatrich  were 
married  at  Chicago,  111.,  March  16,  1908. 

'03 — Lucius  O.  Meacham  is  with  the  New  London  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

'03 — Seth  Worth  Morton  and  Miss  Isabelle  M.  Gregory  were  mar- 
ried at  Chicago,  111.,  August  1,  1908.  Their  home  is  124  J  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

'04 — Gilmore  Kinney,  Jr.,  is  now  living  at  Jerome,  Idaho. 

'04 — Fred  H.  Schmidt  is  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 
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The  Fall  term  has  at  last  dragged  itself  to  a  close,  and  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  we  all  experience  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  when  we  consider  what  has  been  accomplished.  Andover 
started  her  long  list  of  successes  this  year,  by  winning  the  an- 
nual football  game  from  Exeter,  a  victory  which  without  doubt 
was  the  incentive  for  her  further  efforts.  Her  other  athletic 
activities  have  all  been  prosperous,  and  the  splendid  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  upper  grades  for  the  class  football  championship 
is  especially  commendable. 

But  we  came  here  in  September  with  other  purposes  also  in 
view,  and  now,  in  scholastic  matters,  we  have  come  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  Each  fellow,  in  estimating  his  scholarship 
attainments  during  the  past  term,  has  no  one  with  whom  he  may 
share  the  credit  or  the  blame  for  what  he  has  accomplished.  All 
the  glory  or  all  the  fault  is  his  own !  And  while  we  are  enjoy- 
ing our  well-deserved  and  long-looked-for  vacation,  the  faculty 
will  arrive  at  its  own  conclusion  as  to  what  we  have,  or  have  not, 
accomplished,  and  will  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  A 
report  of  the  term  rating  will  probably  arrive  at  every  home  in 
time  to  be  hung  upon  the  Christmas  tree,  and  in  view  of  this  fact, 
and  the  natural  happiness  of  the  home-coming,  the  Mirror  ex- 
tends to  all,  best  wishes  for  a  very  'Merry  Christmas' ! 

The  announcement  of  the  awarding  of  the  McLanahan 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  stories  published  in  the  Mirror  during 
the  Fall  term,  will  be  made  in  the  January  issue. 

Fellows  who  have  submitted  stories  to  the  Mirror  which 
have  not  been  printed,  should  not  necessarily  be  discouraged,  for 
when  a  large  supply  of  stories  is  on  hand,  a  few  are  often  held 
over  until  the  following  numbers,  when  they  are  more  needed. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 
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Vol.  IV. 

NEW  SERIES 

No.  4 

Gordon  Knox  turned  off  at  Fifth  Avenue,  and  walked  with 
buoyant  step  down  a  brown  stone-fronted  street  of  New  York's 
residential  district.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then,  mounting 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  more  tastefully  built  houses,  rang  the  bell. 
A  footman  in  livery  opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  into  the 
hall. 

"Is  Miss  Lowe  in?"  he  asked. 
''Yes,  sir,  she  is  in  the  library,  sir." 

He  stepped  from  the  spacious  hall  into  the  cozy  room.  A 
tall,  slender  girl  stood  facing  the  fire,  which  blazed  merrily  upon 
the  hearth,  casting  pitiful  shadows  on  the  dark  walls.  At  his 
foot-steps,  she  turned  with  a  little  start,  her  face  lighting  with  a 
smile  of  pleasure,  and  she  came  towards  him,  a  radiant  vision  of 
beauty,  her  shimmering  gown  setting  off  her  shapely  arms  and 
gleaming  shoulders.  Their  eyes  met,  and  his  hands  instinctively 
sought  hers,  which  he  raised  to  his  lips.  He  led  her  to  the  cozy 
sofa,  and  they  seated  themselves  before  the  fire.  She  drew  her 
hands  from  his  grasp  and  settled  herself  among  the  cushions. 

"Gordon,"  she  said  nervously,  "this  may  be  the  last  time 
that  you  may  see  me  here.  Father  has  noticed  that  you  have 
been  here  rather  often  lately,  and  he  told  me  this  morning  that 
I  must  not  consider  you.    And  he  has  asked  me  to  request  you 
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not  to  call  again.    I  wouldn't  tell  him  of  our  engagement  then, 
and  if  he  should  find  it  out,  I  don't  know  what  we  would  do." 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  spoke. 

"I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  ask  his  reasons,  and 
if  it  is  mere  prejudice  that  interferes  with  our  happiness,  why, 
there's  elopement,.  But  if  he  thinks  I  am  unworthy  of  you 
through  some  short-coming  of  mine,  I  will  try  to  show  him  that 
his  judgment  is  unjustified." 

"That  is  being  very  fair  to  my  father,  dear,  and  only  one 
who  really  loved  me  would  be  willing  to  put  himself  to  such  a  test." 

With  that  the  conversation  turned  to  more  pleasant  topics. 
After  a  happy  hour  had  flown  by,  the  young  man  rose  to  take 
his  leave.  They  walked  toward  the  door,  the  girl  clinging  to  his 
arm.  As  he  bade  her  good-night  he  bent  and  kissed  her  trembling 
lips.  "I  shall  see  your  father  in  the  morning,  and  I  know  it  will 
come  out  all  right." 

The  next  morning  Gordon  stoppped  at  Mr.  Lowe's  office. 
He  was  forced  to  wait  some  minutes  in  the  ante-room,  and,  as 
he  sat  there,  his  hastely  summoned  courage  began  to  desert  him. 
Soon  the  office  boy  came  to  his  side  and  said,  "Mr.  Knox,  Mr. 
Lowe  will  see  you." 

He  rose  and  entered  the  richly  but  tastefully  furnished 
room.  Mr.  Lowe  was  seated  at  his  desk,  he  looked  up  as  Gordon 
stepped  into  the  room.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Knox,"  he  said, 
"what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Mr.  Lowe,  I  wish  to  ask  your  consent  to  er-er  our  engage- 
ment." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  your  affairs  ?" 
"But  it's  Dorothy." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  young  man,  that  under  cover  of  my 
hospitality  you  have  won  my  daughter  from  me?" 
"But  she  loves  me." 

"Bah!  mere  puppy  love;  how  can  a  girl  of  nineteen  know 
her  own  mind,  much  less  the  state  of  her  affections?  I  have 
enough  trouble  with  my  business  going  to  the  dogs  because  of 
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low  prices  that  Waltham  can  give,  without  your  coming  to  me, 
and  asking  for  the  best  thing  that  remains  to  me." 
"I  am  sorry — 

"Never  mind  that.    Suppose  I  should  be  able  to  part  from 
her;  how  could  I  be  sure  that  you  would  support  a  wife?" 
"I  have  the  money  father  left  me." 

"I  know  that,  but  suppose  you  should  lose  your  money?" 
Gordon  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Lowe  smiled  in 
triumph. 

"I  have  been  said  to  deal  squarely  with  everyone,"  Mr. 
Lowe  resumed,  "so  I  will  give  you  a  fighting  chance.  If  you 
can  prove  your  ability,  and,  incidentally,  help  me  in  my  fight 
against  Waltham,  my  objections  will  be  removed." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  and  I  will  say  good-day,  for  I  know  I  am 
taking  up  your  valuable  time." 

"Good  day,  Gordon,"  Mr.  Lowe  replied  not  unkindly. 

When  Gordon  left  the  office,  his  mind  was  so  busy  forming 
and  readjusting  plans,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over 
several  times. 

By  night-fall  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  plan. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the  night,  he  again  reviewed 
his  impracticable  schemes  to  see  if  he  had  rejected  any  of  the 
slightest  use.  He  absent-mindedly  walked  to  the  window  and 
glanced  out.  His  eye  unconsciously  rested  upon  a  huge  sign 
that  stood  in  the  glare  of  the  arc  light.  Upon  it  were  em- 
blazoned these  words : 

THE  WALTHAM  ICE  CO. 
Delivers  Ice  in  Any 
Quantity  and  to  Any 
Part  of  the  City 

"I  have  it!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  The  idea  must  have 
been  a  happy  one,  for  even  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he  chuckled 
to  himself. 

Several  days  after,  he  called  again  at  Air.  Lowe's  office. 
The  plan  evidently  pleased  Air.  Lowe,  for  at  the  end  of  the  inter- 
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view,  his  parting  words  were,  "I  think  you  win,  Gordon.  In  any 
event,  we  must  try  our  scheme." 

Soon  the  manager  of  the  Waltham  Company  began  to  notice 
the  flood  of  orders,  generally  small,  that  poured  in  from  all  sides, 
especially  from  places  off  the  regular  route.  Even  the  red- 
headed office  boy  emerged  from  his  "dime-novel"  to  express 
his  opinion.  This  kept  up  for  a  score  of  days  and  they  were 
beginning  to  be  crowded.  Finally  the  manager,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  called  up  the  President,  and  asked  for  authority 
to  buy  more  wagons,  and  to  hire  more  men.  One  unfortunate 
day  several  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  work  overtime,  and  the 
delegate  from  the  "Teamster's  Union"  called  on  him. 

"Mr.  Johnson,"  said  he,  "you  must  either  raise  the  wages 
of  the  men  or  decrease  the  number  of  hours  of  their  work.  If 
you  don't — Out  they  go." 

"But,  man,  we  have  to  fill  these  orders  or  lose  our  reputation, 
and  you  know  what  that  would  mean,  now  that  we  have  that 
fight  on  with  old  man  Lowe." 

"That  ain't  my  fault,  but  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  don't 

come  up  to  our  demands  the  men  leave." 

"Well,  I  will  see  Waltham  to-night  and  —  " 

"Why  don't  you  call  him  up?" 

"Good  idea  !  Main  2 — 0-0 — 4  L.  No,  not  up  town  !  Hello ! 
Is  that  you,  Mr.  Waltham?  Mr.  Waltham,  Jones  is  here,  and 
he  says  me  must  either  raise  the  men's  pay  or  shorten  their 
hours.  What!  Fix  it  up  with  him  and  drop  some  of  the  new 
customers?  But  Lowe  will  get  ahead  of  us.  Oh!  you  thinlv 
you  can  get  him  to  join  in  with  us?   Very  well,  sir.  Good-bye." 

"Well,  Jones,  we  will  cut  down  on  the  time  as  Mr.  Wal- 
tham says,  and  I  hope  you  won't  say  anything  to  the  men  about 
this  little  visit,  for  it  may  make  them  discontented. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am?"  retorted  Jones. 

"Don't  get  hot  now  —  have  a  cigar." 

"Thanks.   Well,  I  guess  I  had  better  be  at  it.  S'long." 

When  Mr.  Lowe  returned  from  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Wal- 
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tham,  he  must  have  been  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  for  he  stopped 
at  the  florist's  and  ordered  a  box  of  roses  to  be  sent  up  to  his 
daughter.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  was  met  by  Doro- 
thy, who  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  said : 

"You  dear  old  Dad,  how  did  you  know  I  wanted  roses  ?" 

"Oh !  I  saw  some  one  else  ordering  them  and  I  thought  their 
judgment  was  a  safe  one  to  follow.". 

"But  how  did  you  settle  with  Mr.  Waltham?" 

"Well,"  you  see,  "  a  certain  person  saw  the  possibilities  that 
lay  in  Waltham's  boasting  statement,  that  he  would  deliver  in 
any  quantities  and  in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  he  formed  his 
scheme  accordingly.  Waltham  became  involved  with  the  labor 
union,  and  I  was  able  to  force  him  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement." 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  reward  that  certain  person  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  a  secret.  But  you  will  know  it  soon  enough,  and, 
I  say,  Dorothy,  you  may  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  the  dinner  you  are 
giving  on  Thursday." 

"Oh,  Dad,"  she  cried  delightedly,  and  before  he  could  re- 
ply, she  rushed  upstairs  to  write  the  note,  as  if  she  feared  he 
would  retract  his  words. 

Everyone  was  in  a  good  humor  (for  Dorothy  certainly  knew 
whom  to  seat  together)  and  conversation  was  beginning  to  flash 
back  and  forth.  After  the  plates  had  been  removed,  and  wine 
brought  in,  Mr.  Lowe  rose,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
"I  have  a  toast  to  propose,"  he  said,  "it  is  to  the  future  happiness 
and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Gordon  Knox  and  my  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Lowe,  whose  engagement  I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce." 

T.  L.  Bayne,  Jr. 


"Yes,"  said  the  old  doctor,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar,  and 
settled  down  in  his  chair,  "I  have  had  several  experiences  of 
the  supernatural,  but  the  most  interesting  which  I  ever  came 
across,  was  this. 

"About  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  just  starting  out  in 
my  practice,  I  received  an  invitation  from  Will  Hammersly, 
who  had  been  my  chum  at  college,  to  visit  him  for  a  few  weeks. 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  on  my 
way  to  his  house.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  astonished  by 
the  change  which  had  come  over  him.  Instead  of  the  care-free 
youth  whom  I  had  known,  I  found  a  man  prematurely  aged, 
who  seemed  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  something.  I  wondered 
greatly  what  could  have  brought  about  this  change  in  him.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  trouble 
for  long,  for,  one  night  after  supper,  he  asked  me, 

"Jim,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  my  father  died?" 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way.  My  father,  after  he  retired  from 
the  British  army,  was  very  rich.  He  used  a  good  deal  of  his 
money  in  founding  a  large  hospital,  and  in  recognition  of  this, 
it  was  decided  to  knight  him.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the  very 
day  on  which  he  was  to  be  knighted,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed.  Here  is  a  letter,  written  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
which  explains  it  all."  So  saying,  he  handed  me  the  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"To  My  Son  :  — 

"When  you  read  this,  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  dead,  and 
in  justice  to  yourself,  I  think  that  you  ought  not  to  remain 
ignorant  of  how  I  made  my  money. 

"Ten  years  ago,  I  was  stationed  in  the  town  of  Bhilaur  in 
British  India.  In  this  town,  there  was  a  temple  of  the  Brahmin 
god,  Bham,  containing  a  large  statue  of  the  god  himself,  on 
whose  neck  there  was  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace,  which 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  temple  for  centuries.    I  gained  access 
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to  the  temple  —  no  matter  how  —  and  robbed  the  statue  of  its 
necklace.  On  returning  to  England,  I  sold  it  for  a  large  sum, 
and  retired  on  the  proceeds.  Nevertheless,  my  wealth  has  not 
made  me  happy,  for  I  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  god's  ven- 
geance. Twice  already,  has  he  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams, 
and,  though  I  know  not  why,  I  fear,  above  all  things,  his  coming 
a  third  time.  I  feel  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  punish 
me  for  my  crime,  and  I  fear  greatly  that  his  curse  may  fall  on 
you  also." 

"Two  days  after  he  wrote  that  letter/'  continued  Hammersly, 
"my  father  was  found  strangled  in  his  bed,  with  the  marks  of  a 
diamond  necklace  on  his  throat." 

"That's  strange,"  I  said.  "It  would  seem  as  if  the  god  had 
taken  his  revenge  on  him." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Hammersly,  "and  now  I'll  tell 
you  what  has  been  making  me  so  nervous :  the  god  has  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream,  and  I'll  tell  you  frankly  that  I'm  pretty  much 
worried  about  it." 

"Come,  Will,"  I  cried,  thinking  to  cheer  him  up,  "it's  only 
your  nerves.  You've  been  thinking  about  your  father's  death  so 
much  that  you've  had  this  dream.  It's  nothing  to  get  worried 
over." 

"1  sincerely  hope  not,"  he  answered,  "but  I  greatly  fear  that 
something  is  going  to  happen  to  me." 

After  this  conversation,  four  days  passed  without  any 
further  happening,  and  Will  was  beginning  to  regain  his  usual 
good  spirits.  But  one  morning,  he  came  down  to  breakfast, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  with  a  white  face. 

"Jim,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  "the  god  has  ap- 
peared to  me  a  second  time! 

I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  almost 
frantic  with  fear,  and  felt  sure  that  some  horrible  fate  was  about 
to  overtake  him.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  go  on  a  journey,  for  I  thought  a  change  of  scene 
would  do  him  good,  and  we  started  packing  at  once.  We  de- 
cided to  leave  the  next  morning.  But  Will  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  at  the  usual  time.  We  went  to  his  room  and  called 
him.    Receiving  no  answer,  we  opened  the  door  and  entered. 
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I  shall  never  forget  what  I  saw  on  entering.  Hammersly 
lay  dead  in  his  bed.  On  his  empurpled  and  swollen  features 
was  stamped  the  most  horrible  mixture  of  hate  and  fear  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  on  his  throat,  plainly  to  be  seen,  were  the 
marks  of  a  diamond  necklace. 

The  god  had  taken  his  revenge ! 


R.  K.  Fessenden. 


"He  married  her  for  her  bank  account. 
"Sort  of  check-mate,  eh?" 


— Lampoon 


"Whitehouse  and  Hardy  after  me. 


"Yes?" 


"And  I'm  afraid  to  call  my  soul  my  own." 


— Record 


"Well,  I  see  Yale  had  quite  a  coquettish  team." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  didn't  you  read  about  those  Coy  advances  of  hers?" 


— Lampoon 


It  was  early  morning  of  a  late  fall  day,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  little  town 
of  Anglesife,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  was  alive  with 
excitement.  People  were  rising  earlier  than  usual,  and  by  six 
o'clock  every  one  was  up  and  outside.  They  stood  on  street 
corners  in  crowds  and  talked ;  they  gathered  in  the  shops  and 
debated;  in  Tabard's  Inn,  they  sat  around  in  groups  at  the 
tables,  and  discussed  the  news  over  their  morning  ale.  Quite 
a  few  were  assembled  around  a  man  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
the  messenger  who  had  arrived  the  night  before  with  strange 
news. 

Four  years  before,  a  certain  young  man,  Ralph  Roe  by  name, 
had  left  his  native  town,  Anglesife,  to  join  the  English  navy. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  meagre  position,  and  desiring  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  his  queen,  or  maybe  hoping  for  personal  notoriety, 
he  had  left  the  navy.  He  had  then  secured  a  ship  of  his  own, 
hired  a  trusty  band  of  followers,  sailed  off  one  fine  day,  and  had 
taken  to  preying  on  the  enemy's  commerce.  In  short,  he  was  a 
pirate ;  but  the  English,  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  blame,  called 
him  a  "privateer".  Spain  had  suffered  from  this  man's  depra- 
dations  on  the  high  seas,  and  had  appealed  ot  England.  Eng- 
land, at  that  time  at  more  or  less  variance  with  Spain,  ignored 
the  protest,  and  the  depradations  of  her  privateersman  became 
more  bold.  When,  in  1586,  there  were  signs  of  peace  between 
England  and  Spain,  Ralph  Roe  was  ordered  to  return  to  England. 
Roe,  however,  had  become  king  of  the  sea,  and  did  not  intend  to 
have  his  power  encroached  upon,  even  by  his  native  country. 
He  had  refused  to  return,  and  had  made  war  on  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen with  renewed  activity.  During  the  latter  part  of  1586, 
and  the  earlier  month  of  1587,  Roe  was  not  heard  of.  He  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  seas,  and  his  whereabouts 
for  eight  months  were  unknown. 

Then,  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1587,  a  man 
appeared  in  Anglesife,  who  said  that  he  came  from  Ralph 
Roe.    His  message  was  that  Roe  would  be  in  Anglesife  on 
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the  following  day.  He  was  returning  in  the  sure  hope  of  a 
royal  pardon,  and  even  of  royal  favor,  for  hostile  relations 
with  Spain  were  now  being  renewed.  More  the  messenger  could 
not  or  would  not  tell.  One  thing  he  did  add,  though,  and 
that  was  that  Ralph  was  returning  to  claim  his  bride,  the  fair 
Mary  True,  after  whom  he  had  named  his  ship.  Mary  was  the 
niece  of  the  inn-keeper  Tabard.  The  latter  had  refused  to  marry 
his  niece  to  Roe,  four  years  before,  on  account  of  that  young 
man's  unfortunate  lack  of  funds.  This  was  mainly  the  cause 
of  Ralph's  departure  from  his  town;  but  now  he  was  to  return, 
and,  Tabard  or  no  Tabard,  he  would  have  his  sweetheart.  The 
crowd  laughed  to  see  pretty  Mary  True  flush,  as  she,  too,  listened 
to  the  stranger's  story ;  for  Mary  would  fain  have  been  the  bride 
of  the  gallant  Ralph  Roe. 

Towards  noon  of  the  same  day  with  which  our  story  begins, 
one  of  the  townsmen  entered  the  inn,  where  a  large  crowd  was 
assembled,  and  shouted  that  a  strange  sail  was  to  be  seen  to  the 
south-west.  Immediately  there  was  the  wildest  confusion.  The 
crowd  rushed  outside  and  down  the  long,  steep  street  which  led 
to  the  shore.  In  a  moment  the  shore  was  lined  with  an  eager 
assembly,  all  eyes  centered  on  a  small  white,  seemingly  station- 
ary object,  which  lay  far  to  the  southward.  But  the  white  fleck 
grew  gradually  larger,  until  finally,  beneath  the  bit  of  white,  a 
black  shape  could  be  seen.  A  cheer  rose  from  the  people  on  the 
shore.  Another  hour  passed,  and  the  white  and  black  thing  had 
become  a  large  ship  with  three  white  sails.  Every  moment, 
the  excitement  became  more  intense  on  the  shore.  What  would 
this  man,  their  townsman,  look  like,  after  four  years'  absence? 
And  up  the  street,  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn,  stood  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  blue,  gazing  out  to  sea. 

At  length,  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  ship  stood  out  in  the 
bay.  The  "Mary  True"  was  a  huge  black  bark,  that  looked  as 
if  she  might  withstand  a  whole  navy.  At  her  mast-head  floated 
a  peculiar  kind  of  black  flag,  a  flag  that  had  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  many  a  Spanish  crew.  Her  masts  supported  clouds  of 
billowy  white  sails.  The  crowd  on  the  shore  watched  the  prep- 
arations for  landing.  They  were  well-nigh  wild  by  this  time, 
running  about,  stopping  to  look  over  the  heads  of  others  out  at 
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the  ship,  pointing,  motioning  and  cheering.  A  small  boat  was 
being  made  ready  to  lower.  Six  men  stepped  into  it.  Then 
from  the  cabin  at  the  high  stern,  stepped  a  man  who  climbed 
into  the  small  boat.  As  the  boat  was  lowered,  the  enthusiasm  on 
the  shore  knew  no  bounds.  Caps  were  thrown  in  air,  men 
cheered,  women  wept,  and  children  danced  gaily  about.  When 
the  boat  was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  shore,  the  six  oarsmen 
leapt  out  and,  wading  knee-deep  in  the  water,  drew  the  boat 
up  on  to  dry  land.  The  crowd  stepped  back  as  the  six  men  helped 
the  man  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  disembark.  Over  the  faces  of 
the  crowd  came  a  look  of  consternation.  Could  this  man  with 
the  heavy  black  beard  and  shaggy  eye-brows  be  the  Ralph  Roe 
who  had  left  them  four  years  before?  Had  his  four  vicious 
years  of  sea  fighting  changed  him  from  a  human  being  into 
a  beast  of  cruelty  such  as  this  man  undoubtedly  was?  A  strange 
misgiving  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  man  who  was  causing  so  much  conjecture  among  the 
villagers  looked  to  neither  right  nor  left,  but  strode  resolutely 
up  the  street  to  the  inn.  The  poeple  followed  slowly  behind, 
casting  bewildered  glances  at  one  another.  Was  this  man,  who 
had  stopped  to  greet  no  one,  their  friendly  Ralph  of  four  years 
before.  The  consternation  and  bewilderment  of  the  people  grad- 
ually changed  to  fear.  The  crowd  began  slowly  to  disperse,  the 
housewives  and  the  men  going  to  their  homes.  A  few  followed 
to  the  inn,  but  upon  arriving  there  found  that  their  visitor  had 
retired  to  his  room. 

Upstairs  in  one  of  the  windows,  as  the  shadows  of  dusk 
deepened,  stood  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  blue,  still  gazing  at  the 
sea  with  a  sad  light  in  her  eyes ;  for  the  man  who  had  returned 
was  not  her  lover. 

At  seven  o'clock  every  table  in  the  inn  was  taken  except  one 
in  a  remote  corner,  and  the  room  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  In 
spite  of  the  large  crowd,  the  room  was  strangeley  silent.  Con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone.  One  subject  alone  was 
discussed :  the  arrival  of  this  new  personage  on  the  scene.  Vari- 
ous conjectures  were  made  as  to  his  identity.  The  messenger, 
who  had  arrived  the  day  before  had  departed,  and  no  information 
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could  be  gained  from  him.  Old  Tabard  was  the  important  center 
of  a  group,  who  were  asking  him  various  questions  about  his 
new  guest.    But  Tabard  could  tell  them  little. 

"I  was  standing  at  the  door,"  said  he,  "a-watching  the  boat 
come  in  down  at  the  shore.  Soon  I  see  this  man  coming  up  the 
street,  making  right  for  my  place.  And  when  I  see  his  fine  hose 
and  doublet  and  big  cloak,  I  say  to  myself :  'Tabard,  here  is  a 
good  guest  for  thee,  a  noble  guest  maybe,  one  that  undoubtedly 
has  a  fat  purse,  one  that  will  not  refuse  to  pay  for  good  things, 
and  one  who  will  drink  good  wine.'  He  comes  in  and  asks,  in 
his  big  gruff  voice,  for  a  room.  I  say  T  have  just  one  left,  your 
lordship,  and  you  are  welcome  to  that.'  After  that  he  goes  to 
his  room  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  He  is  paying  a  goodly 
sum  for  the  room,  too.  It  is  the  one  with  the  green  tapestries, 
you  know."  Old  Tabard's  round  face  shone,  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands  as  he  thought  how  his  purse  would  profit  by  his  rich 
guest's  stay. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  seven  when  the  door  leading  from 
the  second  floor  opened,  and  the  person  who  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  discussion,  entered.  He  was  clad  richly,  with  fine  silk 
hose,  and  with  a  black  coat  heavily  decorated  with  silver  figures. 
He  passed  to  his  seat  in  the  corner,  and  sat  down  without  paying 
any  attention  to  his  neighbors.  All  eyes  were  centered  on  him, 
but  he  appeared  very  much  unconcerned,  although  he  must  have 
known  that  his  presence  occasioned  wonder.  Thus  the  meal  went 
on,  the  people  gazing  at  the  stranger  and  eating  little;  the 
stranger,  his  head  down,  and  eating  much.  Conversation  grad- 
ually revived,  and  soon  everyone  was  relieved  from  the  constraint 
which  the  stranger's  presence  caused.  Glasses  clinked,  toasts 
were  drunk,  and  stories  told.  During  all  this  merriment,  the 
stranger  sat  in  his  corner,  silent,  eating  and  drinking  by  himself. 

At  length  a  diversion,  and  rather  an  unexpected  one,  oc- 
curred. The  strange  guest  filled  his  glass  with  wine,  stood  up 
and. said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Gentlemen,  a  toast  to  the  fairest  ruler  that  ever  graced  a 
throne,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Everyone  rose,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  once,  twice,  and 
even  a  third  time.    When  everyone  had  resumed  his  seat,  the 
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stranger  remained  standing,  and  continued  speaking,  retaining 
his  balance  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  and  his  tongue  thick  from 
the  wine  he  had  drunk: 

" Gentlemen,  I  do  not  doubt  but  ye  have  wondered  who  I 
am  and  why  I  am  here.  I  can  reply  to  the  first  question  by  my 
name ;  the  second  will  take  long  in  the  telling.  I  am  Roger 
Daunt,  first  mate  of  the  good  ship  ''Mary  True".  As  to  my 
business  here,  will  ye  listen  while  I  tell  it?" 

Eager  cries  of  "yes,  yes"  on  all  sides  showed  that  the  people 
were  only  too  anxious  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  with 
regard  to  the  stranger's  affairs.  The  latter  then  filled  his  glass 
and,  after  drinking  off  the  contents,  began : 

"As  I  have  said,  I  am  first  mate  of  the  good  ship  'Mary 
True',  under  Captain  Ralph  Roe."  There  was  an  eager  murmur  at 
the  mention  of  this  name.   "Four  years  ago  I  joined  him  and  have 
remained  with  him  ever  since.    As  I  know,  you  yesterday  re- 
ceived in  this  town  a  messenger  carrying  a  message  from  Ralph 
Roe,  stating  that  he  would  be  here  on  this  very  day.    That  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  by  Roe  seven  weeks  ago  from  the  colony 
of  Virginia.    Two  days  after  the  messenger  had  left  in  a  re- 
turning boat,  we  sailed  for  England.    After  we  had  been  out 
three  days,  we  encountered  a  Spanish  merchantman,  which  we 
captured  with  little  difficulty,  looted,  and  then  sunk.    We  then 
continued  our  way,  and  encountered  no  more  vessels  until  a  week 
ago.    It  was  early  morning  when  the  ship  was  sighted ;  she 
proved  to  be  a  Spanish  man-o'-war.    We  met  shortly  after  mid- 
day, and  a  furious  struggle  followed.  The  Spanish  ship  was  twice 
our  size,  and  with  a  crew  thrice  the  size  of  ours.    After  an  hour 
of  fierce  fighting  we  managed  to  land  a  boarding  party.  Captain 
Roe  and  myself  led  them.   The  combat  was  terrible  as  we  poured 
onto  the  decks  of  the  Spaniard.    At  first  we  were  repulsed,  but 
our  men  were  roused  to  fury  by  the  encouraging  cries  of  Roe. 
He  himself  fought  like  a  demon,  shunning  no  single  combat,  and 
engaging  in  every  encounter.    Gradually  the  enemy  began  to 
weaken  and  give  way.    Everything  was  smoke  and  fire.  Roe 
felled  the  Spanish  captain,  and  we  rushed  forward.    Roe  was 
attacked  from  behind  by  a  huge  sailor  and,  before  I  could  pre- 
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vent  it,  had  been  stabbed.  I  caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  carried 
him  to  his  own  cabin  on  board  the  'Mary  True'." 

The  first  mate  of  the  "Mary  True"  stopped  speaking.  All 
his  listeners  had  been  stirred  by'  his  exciting,  though  somewhat 
drunken  story.  Daunt  filled  his  glass  and  drank  it  off.  He  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  maintained  an  upright  position  with  no 
little  effort.  While  all  eyes  were  fastetned  on  him,  no  one  no- 
ticed a  tall  man  who  had  entered  and  stood  at  the  door,  listening 
to  the  final  words  of  the  speaker.   At  length  someone  asked : 

"And  further,  Master  Daunt,  how  does  captain  Roe  now?" 

Daunt  looked  up  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and,  staring  out  of  his  bleary  eyes,  said : 

"R  —  Roe  died  to-day." 

No  sooner  was  this  spoken  than  the  heavy  silence  which  fol- 
lowed was  broken  by  a  voice  of  thunder: 
"You  lie!" 

Men  turned  with  a  start  in  the  direction  of  the  door  whence 
came  the  voice.  The  man  who  had  entered  while  Daunt  was  tell- 
ing his  story,  had  been  the  speaker.  He  now  advanced  into  the 
room. 

"You  lie!"  I  say,  "Roger  Daunt,  you  lie!"  he  cried,  facing 
that  person,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet  at  the  first  words,  a  look 
of  astonishment  and  then  of  blinding  wrath  on  his  face. 

"And  how  do  you  come  here?"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath. 

"Undoubtedly  my  arrival  was  unexpected,  by  you  at  least." 
Then  turning  to  the  townsmen,  who  were  looking  at  the  two  prin- 
cipals in  this  scene  with  consternation :  "Permit  me  to  introduce 
myself  to  you,  although  I  see  many  of  my  friends  among  you. 
I  am  Ralph  Roe,  Privateer.  This  man  has  lied  to  you.  There 
has  been  no  battle,  and  I  was  never  wounded.  A  week  ago, 
the  crew  of  my  ship  mutinied  under  this  coward,  who  seized 
me  and  has  kept  me  in  confinement.  If  he  had  killed  me  it  would 
have  defeated  his  own  interests.  He  landed  hoping  to  force  upon 
you  his  story  of  lies,  thereby  winning  from  you  the  regard  for 
him  who  tried  to  save  the  life  of  Ralph  Roe.  I  effected  my  escape 
however,  and  here  I  am  before  you.  He  turned  to  the  shivering 
wretch  behind  him,  who  was  cowering,  terrified  by  the  angry 
glances  and  menacing  gestures  of  the  people. 
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"And  you,  you  whelp,  ought  to  be  punished  as  the  worst 
traitor,  who  has  deserted  not  only  his  captain,  but,  more  base  yet, 
his  sovereign.  It  is  in  my  power  to  take  your  life,  but  I  would 
not  soil  my  hands  in  your  cowardly,  filthy  blood.  Go  from  this 
place,  where  only  brave  men  and  true  abide,  go,  I  say,  go!" 

And  Daunt,  half  sobered  by  the  suddenness  of  it  all,  stag- 
gered through  the  crowd,  and  out  into  the  night. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  tell,  unless  you  would  have  me  recount 
how  the  village  priest  was  sent  for,  and  how  the  old  Inn  rang  that 
night  with  the  toasts  and  songs  to  the  gallant  young  privateer,' 
who  had  come  so  far  to  claim  his  blushing  young  bride. 

K.  K.  K. 


Jonesly — "That  Chicago  man  who  slept  two  weeks  was  arrested 
yesterday. 

Smithson — "What  was  the  charge  against  him?" 

Jonesly — "Impersonating   an   officer."  — Record 


She — Women  have  cleaner  minds  than  men,  anyhow. 

He — Naturally.    Look  how  much  oftener  they  change  them. 

— Exchange 


"She  has  a  poetical  face." 

"Yes,  I  remember  those  lines  about  her  mouth." 

—Ex. 


John  Ramsey  sat  and  contemplated  his  creation.  At  last 
his  hypnotic  time-travelling  machine  was  ready.  Ramsey,  ad- 
venturer, traveller,  and  explorer,  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  he 
could  at  last  make  voyages  into  the  past.  And  not  only  could 
he  make  these  voyages:  he  could  hypnotise  himself  into 
thinking  that  he  had  with  him  any  modern  convenience  he  de- 
sired, with  the  result,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  time-traveller, 
that  he  would  really  have  them. 

Ramsey  decided  to  make  an  immediate  test  of  his  invention. 
Thinking  over  all  the  places  in  all  the  various  ages  he  would 
like  to  visit,  he  finally  decided  on  Egypt  in  the  year  2500  B.  C. 
Then  he  began  to  settle  on  the  equipment  he  would  need.  He  re- 
fused utterly  to  take  along  any  modern  weapons;  for  they,  he 
thought,  would  destroy  the  spice  and  novelty  of  the  adventure. 
In  Ramsey's  opinion,  a  great  part  of  the  anticipated  pleasures 
of  the  voyage  would  consist  in  having  the  unexpected  happen  — 
and  he  did  not  want  to  be  prepared  for  it.  He  decided  to  take 
with  him  only  one  modern  invention.  But  what  would  that  in- 
vention be  ?  Ah !    He  had  it.    He  would  take  his  automobile. 

He  reached  out  and  turned  a  little  knob  on  the  right  side  of 
the  time-traveller.  Then  he  tipped  the  machine  back  a  little 
farther,  so  that  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  shone  full  in  the 
beautifully  silvered  mirror  set  in  the  center  of  the  machine.  He 
arranged  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair,  thought  hard  of  his 
automobile,  and  gazed  fixedly  into  the  mirror. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day.  The  tropical  sun  shone 
down  upon,  and  was  reflected  from,  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Nile.  A  fringe  of  papyrus  reeds  bordered  the  muddy  margin 
of  the  river.  Date-palms  and  other  tropic  plants  were  scattered 
about,  lending  an  extremely  verdant  tinge  to  the  landscape,  —  a 
study  in  browns  and  greens.  Parallel  with,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  a  dusty  road  wound 
serpent-like  into  the  distance.  Between  the  river  and  the  road 
stood  a  massive,  brown  Egyptian  temple. 
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At  a  short  distance  from  the  temple,  a  small  band  of  men 
were  hurrying  along  the  road,  bearing  in  their  van  a  litter.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  fear  of  pursuit,  for  they  were  constantly  glancing 
behind  them.  From  their  appearance  they  had  evidently  travelled 
far  and  fast. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
Frequently  flashes  of  light  came  from  the  midst  of  it,  as  if  the 
sun  was  being  reflected  from  many  spear-points.  The  little 
cavalcade  quickened  its  pace,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
their  pursuers  gained  on  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  audible  a  series  of  swift,  short  barks, 
muffled  by  distance.  To  the  west,  afar  up  the  road,  there  ap- 
peared a  black  object  which  approached  with  incredible  speed. 
A  cloud  of  dust  as  from  the  feet  of  a  marching  army  rose  up 
behind  it.  As  it  came  nearer,  it  was  evident  that  is  was  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  chariot,  except  that  there  were  no  horses  at- 
tached to  it.  Flames  issued  from  the  front  of  it,  and  bluish 
smoke  in  great  quantities  set  off  the  black  figure  that  crouched 
on  top  ot  it.  A  great  cry  of  fear  went  up  from  the  little  band, 
who  unwittingly  blocked  the  monster's  path. 

On  Ramsey's  bringing  his  machine  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
them,  a  beautiful  girl  leaped  out  of  the  litter  and  threw  herself 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  Thinking  he  was  a  god,  she  began 
to  implore  him  to  save  them  from  their  pursuers.  Ramsey 
jumped  from  the  car  and  attempted  to  lift  her  to  her  feet,  but 
she  cried  out  and  shrank  back  in  fear  at  his  appearance.  He 
reassured  her  and  told  her  that  he  would  help  her. 

On  his  inquiring  who  she  was,  she  informed  him  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Syrian  king,  from  whom  the  Egyptians 
were  endeavoring  to  collect  tribute.  He  had  collected  a  small 
army  and  resisted  their  demands.  However,  he  had  been  de- 
feated, and  she  had  been  captured  and  held  as  a  hostage.  She 
had  escaped  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  and,  pursued  by 
the  Egyptians,  was  trying  to  reach  her  father.  It  was  to  help 
her  escape  the  approaching  Egyptians  that  she  appealed  to 
Ramsey. 

In  spite  of  all  his  experience,  Ramsey  still  had  a  place  in 
his  heart  for  romance,  and  beauty  in  distress  —  particularly 
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beauty  in  distress.  Bending  down,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
despite  her  evident  fear,  seated  her  in  the  auto.  When  . 
Ramsey  started  the  machine,  however,  she  did  not  become  as 
frightened  as  might  have  been  expected,  merely  throwing  her 
arms  around  him  and  clinging  to  him  for  protection.  And 
Ramsey,  who,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  place  in  his  heart  for 
romance,  did  not  object. 

When  he  had  routed  the  Egyptians,  who  had  fled  incon- 
tinently at  his  very  approach,  Ramsey  turned  and  inspected  the 
girl  at  his  side.  She  certainly  was  beautiful  —  so  beautiful 
that  Ramsey  almost  fell  in  love  with  her.  Her  complexion  was 
olive,  and  her  hair  and  eyes  were  jet  black.  Her  nose  was  small, 
and  her  mouth  delicate  and  rosy.  On  her  forehead  she  wore  a 
gold  ornament  with  a  large  topaz  set  in  its  center;  ropes  of 
carved  jade  set  in  gold  hung  from  her  neck;  her  bare  arms 
were  encircled  by  several  gold  bracelets.  Her  dress  was  pure 
white,  which  set  off  wonderfully  her  type  of  complexion. 

Blushing  under  his  scrutiny,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
help  her  father,  who  was  even  then  fighting  with  the  Egyptians. 
Ramsey  managed  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  her  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  manage  the  machine,  and,  turning  the  auto  around, 
proceeded  up  the  road  until  he  came  to  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

At  his  appearance  both  armies  stopped  fighting  in  terror; 
but  the  Syrians,  on  seeing  their  king's  daughter,  judged  that  the 
monster  was  with  them.  They  renewed  the  battle  and  put  their 
terror-stricken  opponents  to  flight. 

The  princess  would  have  fallen  on  her  knees  to  thank  him, 
but  Ramsey  prevented  her.  "If  you  were  only  not  a  god,"  she 
cried,  "I  would  thank  you." 

"But  I  am  not  a  god!"  exclaimed  Ramsey  eagerly. 

The  princess  opened  her  pretty  eyes  wide  with  surprise. 
"Oh!  I'm  so  glad,"  she  exclaimed  naively. 

Then  Ramsey  did  a  very  impulsive  thing.  He  reached  out 
and  drew  the  princess  to  him.  "My  reward!"  he  cried.  The 
princess  struggled  in  but  a  half-hearted  way,  and  Ramsey  was 
just  about  to  impress  a  kiss  on  her  lips  when  the  world  seemed 
to  swim  before  his  eyes.    The  princess  seemed  to  disappear,  to 
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melt  in  the  air.  "Where  have  you  gone?"  cried  Ramsey  as- 
toundedly.    "Where  —  well,  I'll  be  

In  the  gathering  dusk  Ramsey  sat  and  stared  at  his  in- 
vention. F.  K. 


THE  COWARD! 
The  man  who  tells  his  wayward  boy  that  the  spanking  hurts  him 
(father)  more  than  it  hurts  him  (son)  is  generally  treacherous  enough 
to  hit  the  boy  behind  his  back.  — Tiger 


She — They  say  there  are  germs  in  kisses.    Now,  what  do  you 
suppose  a  girl  could  catch  that  way? 
He — A  husband. 


Customer — "Could  you  show  me  the  thinnest  you  have  in  a  shirt- 
waist." 

Clerk — "Sorry,  but  she's  out  at  lunch." 


Ceafira  from  JHftlltpB  Jtig 


'54 — Matthew  Chalmers,  son  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  Margaret 
McGowan  Chalmers,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  6,  1836. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1858  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1861.  He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  served  at  the  Navy  Yard  Hospital  at  Brook- 
lyn, on  board  of  the  Colorado  blockading  Mobile  and  on  board  the 
Monitor  Kaatskill  off  Charlestown.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  Dr.  Chalmers  died  in  New  York  City,  January  6, 
1909. 

'61 — Rev.  William  P.  Fisher,  of  Andover,  has  gone  to  Redland, 
Cal.,  for  the  winter. 

'75 — Rev.  Mardon  D.  Wilson  is  managing  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Churchman,  published  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'84 — Alva  D.  Alderman  is  editor  of  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Marietta,  O. 

'94 — Rev.  David  Brewer  Eddy,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  home  department  of  the 
American  Board. 

'96 — Hamilton  G.  Merrill  is  a  deputy  supervisor  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

'98 — Henry  M.  Russell,  Jr.,  is  practicing  law  with  his  father  at 
1421  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

'01 — John  Farson,  Jr.,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Farson  &  Sons'  New  York  branch  at  29  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'01 — Chester  R.  De  La  Vergne  is  ranching  at  Glenbow,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

'02 — William  T.  Bacon  is  with  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  at  72  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

'02 — In  the  November  number  of  the  Baseball  Magazine  is  an 
article  descriptive  of  the  later  successor  of  Alexander  W.  Bannwart, 
who  has  been  of  late  the  manager  of  the  Lowell  Baseball  Team. 
The  sketch  contains  his  picture. 

'02 — Stanley  Bumington  is  with  the  International  Construction 
Co.  at  Sweetwater,  Texas. 
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'02 — Ralph  Parsons  Kinney  and  Miss  Annie  Averill  were  married 
at  Beaumont,  Texas,  January  8,  1909.  Mr.  Kinney  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Espanosa  Plantation  in  Porto  Rico. 

'02 — Harold  X.  Scott  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Square  plant  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.  His  address  is  300 
Schiller  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

'03 — Charles  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  is  purchasing  agent  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co..  printing  press  manufacturers. 

'03 — Paul  S.  Sheldon  is  a  member  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex- 
change, with  address  at  10  Wall  Street,  Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

'03 — Philip  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  with  French  &  Hubbard,  consulting 
engineers,  with  offices  at  the  Albany  Building,  Boston. 

'03 — Gilbert  T.  Sugden  is  with  the  firm  of  Prall  &  Letchworth, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

'03 — Cyril  Sumner  is  a  student  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  X'ew  York  City. 

'07 — Charles  W.  Kerr  is  studying  to  be  a  dentist  at  the  College 
of  Physicans  and  Surgeons,  Boston. 


If  you  lihe  to  wear  your 
g'loves  long,  wear 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 

They  wear  longer. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  the  Mirror  announces 
the  resignation  of  her  Managing  Editor,  Glenn  A.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson  became  a  member  of  the  Mirror  Board  in  1906,  and  was 
elected  Managing  Editor  in  1908.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  The  paper  has  owed  much 
of  its  present  success  to  his  efforts,  and  now  feels  greatly 
crippled  by  its  loss.  No  successor  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his 
place. 

The  new  fellows  have  by  this  time  had  a  chance  to  get 
settled  and  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  now  fitting  that 
they  look  about  them  to  find  some  opportunity  to  enter  into  the 
school  activities.  A  great  many  have  already  done  so,  particu- 
larly in  the  athletic  life  of  the  Academy.  It  is  now  high  time 
that  they  turn  their  efforts  into  the  literary  channel.  So  far, 
the  contributors  to  the  Mirror  have  been  altogether  too  small 
in  number.  Andover  prides  herself  on  the  loyalty  of  her  students, 
as  shown  by  the  way  they  support  her  interests.  A  school's  literary 
paper  is  of  just  as  much  importance  as  her  athletic  organizations. 
The  best  there  is  in  the  school  is  supposed  to  show  itself  in  the 
literary  work.  Andover  must  show  what  she  can  do.  Let  each 
fellow,  old  and  new,  make  a  personal  effort  to  contribute  the  best 
he  can  to  the  Mirror,  and  in  return  the  board  will  give  their 
subscribers  a  better  paper. 

The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  Roger  S.  Wainwright,  '10,  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Mirror. 
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Hand-  Tailored  Clothes  for 
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Have  contributed  most  to  lift  the  standard  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments.  They  represent  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  custom  ideas  and  custom  ideals  to  Clothes  of 
moderate  price.  Quality  is  the  mainstay  of  good 
tailoring.  Fit,  Style,  Distinction,  all  hinge  on 
Quality.    Perfection  in  all  these  details  has  made 

SAMPECK  CLOTHES 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Official  Athletic  Supplies 

FOOT  BALL  BASKET  BALL  ICE  SKATES 
HOCKEY  GOLF  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 


Official  Implements  tor  all 
Track  and   Field  Sports 


Spalding's  handsomely  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all  sports  contains 
numerous  suggestions.  Mailed  free  anywhere. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BBOS. 

73  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


..Mivtav... 


FEBRUARY  •  *  •  1  9  0  9 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 
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FO  U  N  D  E  D  1854- 

Vol.  IV. 

NEW  SERIES 

No.  5 

"Speakin'  o'  crazy  schemes  an'  sech,"  remarked  Uncle  Jabez, 
as  he  shifted  his  position  on  the  cracker  barrel  in  order  to  take 
a  plug  of  tobacco  from  his  hip  pocket,  "reminds  me  o'  ol'  Cap'n 
Caleb  Quinby,  back  in  the  nineties.  Did  I  ever  tell  ye  'bout  him 
an'  his  fool  doin's?'' 

"No,  you  didn't,  Uncle  Jabez;  but  I'd  like  to  hear  it  now, 
though,"  I  replied  quickly,  seeing  that  a  real  old  salt's  yarn  was 
in  store.    "What  about  Captain  Quinby?" 

"Wal,"  began  Uncle  Jabez,  after  a  few  preliminary  puffs  on 
his  corn  cob  pipe,  "Caleb  Quinby  wuz  ez  good  a  skipper  ez  ever 
steered  out  o'  Oldburyport  harbor ;  but  he  wuz  plumb  crazy 
on  his  tradin'  end  —  thet  is,  he'd  git  up  crazy  plans  fer  his 
cargoes,  which  nobody'd  ever  think  would  pan  out.  But  some 
way  er  other,  no  matter  how  confounded  foolish  the  scheme  wuz, 
he'd  always  come  out  right,  with  his  fists  full  o'  money;  ez  fur 
es  I  can  remember,  he  never  oncet  lost  money  on  a  ventur',  how- 
somever  hopeless  it  seemed  at  the  start.  Why,  one  time  he  took 
a  big  load  o'  stun  daown  to  a  Boston  man  who'd  told  him  special 
he  didn't  want  it;  but  Caleb  happened  to  strike  the  feller  jest  so, 
an'  he  got  twenty  dollars  more  fer  the  stun  than  he'd  been  prom- 
ised in  the  first  place.   Thet  wuz  jest  his  fool  luck! 

"But  the  craziest,  luckiest  thing  he  ever  done  wuz  his  trip  to 
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Cuby.  I  wuz  daown  to  the  beach  one  day  'long  in  April,  an'  he 
wuz  havin'  his  ol'  three-master,  the  Jane  Maria,  as  wuz  named 
fer  his  first  wife,  all  hauled  over  an'  tarred  up,  after  the  winter. 
Wal,  he  strutted  over  to  me,  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  vest, 
hat  over  one  eye,  an'  a  real  five  cent  seegar  in  his  mouth ;  tell 
ye,  he  looked  mighty  peart!  'Jabe,'  sez  he,  'what  kind  o'  cargo 
d'ye  guess  the  ol'  hulk's  goin'  to  take  on  her  fust  trip  this  year?' 

"  'Blowed  ef  I  know,'  sez  I.  Trob'bly  some  durn  fool  load, 
ez  usual.' 

"Thet  seemed  to  tickle  him.  He  chuckled,  then  spit,  an'  sez, 
'Guess  ye  struck  it  right  there,  Jabe !  I  be  a-goin'  into  the  great 
work  o'  civilization :  goin'  to  take  a  cargo  daown  to  Cuby  —  'he 
leant  over  to  me  an'  whispered,  'warmin'  pans !' 

"  'What?'  I  yelled,  'warmin'  pans?  What  in  time  d'ye  sup- 
pose them  folks  daown  in  thet  bilin'  hot  country  want  warmin' 
pans  at  night  fer,  anyhow?  Goodness  knows  it's  hot  enough  in 
Cuby  without  warmin'  pans  !' 

"Thet  only  tickled  Caleb  more.  He  laughed  right  out,  spit 
agin,  an'  sez,  'Jabe,  them  crazy  Cubian  revolutionists  hez  got  to 
be  civilized  somehow,  aint  they  ?  an'  learnt  to  use  civilized  fixin's, 
an'  sech?  Now,  I  calc'late  ez  how  the  good  ol'  New  Englan' 
warmin'  pan  be  the  article  to  do  it  with!' 

"Wal,  I  give  it  up  right  then.  When  a  man's  ez  plumb 
crazy  an'  sot  in  his  way  ez  all  thet,  ye  can't  do  nawthin  with 
him,  nohow,  an'  ye  might  jest  ez  well  save  breath  an'  arguin'. 
The  news  got  'round  town  quick  enough,  an'  everybody  sez  it 
wuz  the  wust  yet,  an'  thet  Cap'n  Caleb  Quinby'd  make  his  last 
voyage  ef  he  ensulted  them  Cubian s  by  ofterin'  'em  warmin' 
pans.  Then  Caleb  he  started  out  to  buy  up  warmin'  pans  on 
credit,  but,  as  nary  a  body  in  Oldburyport  would  sell  him  one 
on  thet  plan,  he  had  to  go  way  daown  to  Manchester  fer  'em. 
He  managed  to  scrape  up  consid'able  over  there,  loaded  the  ol' 
Jane  Maria  up  to  her  gunwales  with  the  fool  things,  and  at  last 
set  sail  fer  Cuby. 
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"Cap'n  Caleb  went  about  the  middle  o'  April,  but  May,  June, 
an'  most  o'  July  went  by  without  no  news  from  him.  Folks  at 
first  fell  to  wonderin'  what  hed  become  of  him  an'  his  warmin' 
pans, —  whether  he'd  been  et  up  by  savidges  daown  in  them 
furrin  parts,  or  whether  the  weight  o'  the  cargo  hed  sunk  the 
good  ship,  or  whether  some  sech  other  bad  luck  hed  happened. 
Finally,  they  stopped  talkin'  about  him  altogether,  an'  fer  a  while 
he  wuz  most  forgot. 

"But  one  evenin'  'long  toward  the  end  o'  July,  a  lot  of  us 
wuz  a-settin'  out  on  the  steps  o'  this  here  post-office  —  or  ruther, 
store  an'  post-office  combined  —  an'  lookin'  out  to  seaward.  We 
begun  matchin'  stories  an'  sech,  an*  at  last  got  to  talkin'  'bout 
Caleb  Ouinby  an'  his  fool  venture,  and  whether  he'd  ever  come 
back.  'Bijah  Brown,  he  allowed  he  reckoned  the  Cap'n  wud 
be  back  durn  soon  —  within  the  fortnight.  While  we  wuz  gab- 
blin'  over  this,  a  schooner  hove  into  sight,  bearin'  in  toward  the 
harbor.  An'  all  of  us  jumped  up  with  one  yell — '  'Cussed  ef  it 
ain't  the  Jane  Maria's  shape!' 

"The  schooner  tacked  about,  then  stood  in  landward.  'Bout 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore  she  hove  to  an'  cast  anchor.  Then 
she  let  daown  a  dory  from  her  starboard  side.  By  this  time  we 
wuz  all  daown  on  the  shore,  strainin'  our  eyes  out  arter  the  dory. 
An'  when  she  come  in  nearer,  we  all  hollered  right  out,  fer  ef 
there  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  wa'n't  Cap'n  Caleb  Quinby ! 

"Then  the  boat  grounded  on  the  sand,  an'  out  stepped  Caleb. 
I  tell  ye,  he  looked  jest  fine!  'Stead  of  his  ol'  ileskins  an'  sech, 
he  hed  on  a  shiny  plug  hat,  a  new  cutaway  coat,  a  purple-an'- 
yellow  plaid  vest,  lavender  breeches,  an'  in  his  mouth  he  hed  a 
genuine  Cubian  seegar !  He  wuz  smilin'  all  over,  an'  shakin' 
hands  right  an'  left  with  everyone.  Soon  ez  we'd  got  over  bein' 
surprised,  we  all  asked  him  to  oncet.  'Wal,  Caleb,  haow  did  the 
warmin'  pans  pan  out?' 

"  'Fellers.'  sez  he,  T  struck  it  rich  fer  fair.  We  reached 
Cuby  jest  when  the  sugar  crop  wuz  comin'  strong.    Ye  see,  they 
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hed  to  bile  the  sap  out  o'  the  sugar  cane,  then  take  the  sap  in 
big  scoops  an'  put  it  into  vats  to  cool  off.  Now  they  happened 
jest  then  to  be  mighty  short  on  scoops  —  needed  more  to  save 
the  crop  with ;  they  took  one  look  at  the  warmin'  pans,  an'  bought 
up  the  whole  batch.  Then  they  knocked  off  the  kivers,  used  'em 
f er  scoops,  saved  the  whole  crop,  an'  ended  up  by  payin'  me  — ' 
he  took  out  his  seegar,  then  spit,  an'  sez,  —  'a  fortun' !' 

"We  wuz  all  struck  plumb  dumb.  What  each  of  us  sez,  ez 
soon  ez  he  could  speak,  wuz,  'Dinged  ef  thet  ain't  jest  Caleb 
Quinby's  luck !'  " 

B.  H.  S. 


NEWS  ITEM 


Pretty  girls  experience  considerable  difficulty  this  winter  in 
trying  to  keep  the  chaps  off  their  lips.  — Ex. 


"My  pig  has  a  red  nose." 
"Sort  of  a  Harvard  rooter,  eh?" 


"Why  does  a  blush  creep  into  a  maiden's  cheek?" 

"Because  if  it  ran  it  would  kick  up  too  much  dust."'  — Ex. 


AFTER  CHURCH 

"What  was  that  sentence  the  choir  repeated  so  often  during  the 
litany?" 

"As  near  as  I  can  make  out  it  was  'We  are  all  miserable 
singers.'  "  — Boston  Courier. 


'Great  Scott!    Don't  you  know  it's  dangerous  to  eat  pins?" 
[Oh!    But  these  are  safety  pins."  — Life. 


Utttgleg  an&  tip  Hark  Sjattii 


As  Bingley  sat  staring  at  the  card  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
his  jaw  dropped.  The  card,  to  all  appearances,  was  a  perfectly 
ordinary  bit  of  pasteboard,  but  on  it  were  these  words  in  red : 

''You  are  going  to  die." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  Bingley  felt  that  he  knew,  only 
too  well  ,who  had  sent  the  message.  Had  he  not  heard  of  the 
Black  Hand,  that  ubiquitous  society  with  branches  in  every  city? 
Did  he  not  know  how  it  would  mark  down  a  prosperous  man, 
send  him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he 
did  not  pay  blackmail,  and,  if  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  police, 
kill  him  at  the  first  opportunity?  He  remembered  numerous 
cases  in  which  men  had  been  assassinated  by  this  organization, 
and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  among  its  victims. 

"However,"  he  said  to  himself,  "this  may  be  the  work  of 
some  practical  joker.  At  any  rate,  I'll  wait  and  see  if  anything 
further  turns  up." 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  that  night  he  heard  a  ring 
at  his  doorbell,  and,  going  to  the  door,  was  met  by  a  messenger 
boy  who  gave  him  a  telegram,  unsigned,  but  worded  like  the 
first  message.  Bingley  began  to  get  worried.  Going  back  to 
his  study,  he  lit  a  cigar  and  sat  down  to  think  things  over.  The 
more  he  considered,  the  surer  he  was  that  it  was  not  the  work  of 
a  practical  joker,  since  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  practical  jokes,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  stranger  would 
send  telegrams  to  him  simply  for  amusement.  He  began  to  feel 
more  and  more  certain  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Black  Hand, 
and  lapsed  into  gloomy  meditation. 

"It  will  never  do  to  notify  the  police,"  he  thought,  "for  that 
would  only  invite  immediate  destruction.  No,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  wait  and  see  what  happens." 

In  this  gloomy  frame  of  mind,  he  went  to  bed,  and,  in  con- 
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sequence,  spent  a  sleepless  night.  However,  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  he  felt  more  cheerful,  and  had  almost  begun  to 
forget  his  troubles  when  the  maid  brought  him  a  note,  which 
she  said  had  been  given  her  by  a  man  at  the  door.  Bingley 
opened  the  note,  and,  as  he  had  feared,  found  the  same  words  as 
all  the  other  messages  had  contained. 

"Did  you  notice  what  sort  of  a  man  it  was  who  gave  this  to 
you  ?"  he  asked  the  maid. 

"Sure,  sorr,  and  he  samed  to  be  a  kind  of  Dago,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Good  Lord  !"  thought  Bingley.  "It  must  be  the  Black  Hand 
after  all,  for  those  fellows  are  all  Italians.    It's  all  up  with  me." 

The  trip  to  his  office  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him,  for,  just 
as  he  left  the  railroad  station,  the  message,  which,  by  this  time, 
was  only  too  well  known  to  him,  was  whispered  in  his  ear.  He 
turned  quickly,  but,  in  the  hurrying  crowd,  could  not  tell  who 
had  spoken.  At  his  office  it  was  even  worse.  The  messages 
came  pouring  in,  over  the  telephone,  by  telegraph,  in  his  regular 
mail,  or  by  special  delivery,  so  that  by  two  o'clock,  his  nerves 
were  all  on  edge,  and  he  sat,  trembling,  at  his  desk,  almost  jump- 
ing from  his  chair  whenever  the  door  opened. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  short  man,  who  looked  like  an 
Italian,  was  shown  in.  At  the  sight  of  him,  Bingley  almost 
fainted,  for  he  was  sure  that  the  representative  of  the  Black 
Hand  had  come.  Expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last,  Bing- 
ley asked  the  stranger  to  be  seated.  The  latter  accepted  his  in- 
vitation and,  placing  a  satchel  ("full  of  dynamite",  thought  Bing- 
ley) beside  him,  commenced  to  speak  in  a  solemn  tone: 

"Mr.  Bingley,"  he  said,  "life  is  a  very  uncertain  thing.  You 
are  liable  to  die  at  any  moment.  ("Good  Lord,"  thought  Bing- 
ley, "he's  about  to  kill  me!")  No  doubt,  the  messages  which  you 
have  received  from  us  during  the  last  day  or  so  have  reminded 
you  of  that  fact.  Now,  the  Imprudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 
which  I  rep  —  " 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  broke  in  Bingley,  "that  your  com- 
pany has  been  sending-  me  those  infernal  messages?" 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  other,  "rather  a  good  method  of 
advertising,  don't  you  —  " 

But  he  broke  off,  just  in  time  to  dodge  the  ink-well  hurled 
at  his  head,  and  rushed  through  the  door,  closely  followed  by 
the  infuriated  Bingley,  calling  down  curses  on  the  Black  Hand, 
the  agent,  and  the  Imprudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

"Well,"  said  Bingley,  returning  from  unsuccessfully  pur- 
suing the  luckless  agent,  "these  modern  methods  of  advertising 
may  be  all  right,  but  they're  too  confounded  realistic  to  suit  me." 

R.  K.  Fessenden. 


SHOWING  HIS  METTLE 

A  man  with  a  bronze  complexion  went  up  to  a  girl  with  a  silvery 
voice  and  had  the  brass  to  kiss  her.  She  resisted,  and,  giving  him  a 
steely  glance,  called  loudly  for  a  copper.  "One  of  the  finest"  quickly 
arrived,  and  with  irony  in  his  voice,  made  the  man  his  prisoner. 
"Alas!"  cried  the  unfortunate,  "my  happiness  is  ore!" 


THE  WAY  THEY  DO  IT 

Little  boy  (to  chaffeur  who  is  being  extricated  from  the  remains 
of  a  motor  accident) — Amurican!    Uxtry!    Read  all  'bout  yer  injeries! 

"Say,  Grandpa,  make  a  noise  like  a  frog,"  coaxed  little  Tommy. 
"What  for,  my  son." 

"Why,  papa  says,  that  when  you  croak  we'll  get  five  thousand 
dollars." 

Intelligent  Junior  (picking  up  a  "Caesar"):  "Oh,  say,  Latin  is 
easy;  I  wish  I  had  taken  it. 

Look  here  (pointing  to  several  passages): 
"  'Forty  dux  in  aro' — forty  ducks  in  a  row." 
"  'Passus  sum  jam' — pass  us  some  jam." 

"  'Bony  leges  Caesario' — bony  legs  of  Caesar."  — Ex. 


It  was  twilight  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  The  rugged 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  resplendent  with  their  brilliant  ver- 
dure, were  bathed  by  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun  in  a  har- 
monious flood  of  yellow  light.  Far  below  in  the  valley  could  be 
heard,  in  some  grassy  lane,  the  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell.  On  a  narrow 
road  leading  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  could  be  seen  a  young  man 
riding  a  gray  horse.  On  gaining  the  summit  he  dismounted  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  land  he  was  leaving. 

As  he  looked  down  upon  the  valley,  his  mind  went  back 
over  the  years  he  had  lived  within  its  borders, —  how  he  had 
played  by  the  same  brook  that  now  he  could  see  traced  in  a  thin 
line  of  emerald  against  the  lighter  green !  How  he  had  spent 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  beside 
its  banks.  As  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  gazed,  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions, far  across  the  valley  to  a  place  where  a  log  cabin  nestled 
in  a  tiny  clearing.  How  many  times  as  a  boy  he  had  gone  to  this 
very  cabin  to  play  with  the  girl  and  her  brothers !  How  he  had 
told  her  of  his  love,  and  how  she  had  promised  to  marry  him! 
All  this  was  before  the  feud.  Then  came  that  terrible  war  of  the 
clans.  Now,  beaten  and  harassed,  as  the  foxes  before  the  hounds, 
what  little  remained  of  his  family  were  compelled  to  fly  before 
the  unrelenting  enemy. 

As  he  stood  there  gazing  on  the  peaceful  scene,  he  heard 
the  click  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  hard  limestone  beyond  a  huge 
rock  which  he  had  passed  on  his  way  to  the  summit.  He  walked 
back  to  the  bend  and  looked  cautiously  down  the  road.  In  a 
flash  he  recognized  the  rider  of  the  horse.  Only  one  man  in 
Breathitt  rode  such  an  animal.  Through  his  mind  ran  the  ques- 
tion, Should  he  flee  or  should  he  stay  and  face  his  enemies?  He 
looked  again ;  the  rider  was  alone.    On  his  right  hand  was  some- 
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thing  white, —  probably  a  bandage.  Yes,  he  would  stay ;  he 
would  deal  one  more  blow  to  his  enemies  before  he  left  the 
mountain. 

Having  made  this  decision,  he  led  his  horse  back  some  dis- 
tance and  concealed  him  in  the  thicket.  As  the  bushes  bordering 
immediately  upon  the  trail  were  not  thick  enough  to  conceal  him 
effectually,  he  employed  a  device  frequently  used  by  the  moun- 
taineers. Cutting  some  branches  and  sticking  them  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  he  made  a  blind.  From  his  position  behind  it  he 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  trail,  down  to  the  bend  by  the  big  rock, 
around  which  he  knew  his  enemy  must  come.  Pushing  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  through  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  he  lay 
waiting  for  his  victim  to  approach.  The  hoof  beats  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  at  last  from  behind  the  rock  appeared  the  man 
for  whom  he  was  waiting.  He  raised  his  rifle ;  there  was  a 
flash ;  the  man  reeled  from  his  saddle  and  fell  face  downward 
in  the  road.  With  his  smoking  rifle  still  in  his  hands,  the  mount- 
aineer left  the  coverlet  of  bushes  and  walked  down  the  trail  to 
the  spot  where  the  motionless  form  lay.  In  the  hand  of  the 
dead  man  was  a  white  handkerchief. 

While  he  was  looking  at  the  object  before  him,  he  was  aware 
of  the  approach  of  a  third  person.  He  looked  around  the  rock, 
but  seeing  that  the  newcomer  was  only  a  woman,  he  made  no 
haste  to  retreat.  He  was  even  glad  that  he  could  show  one  of  the 
family  which  he  hated  that  he  still  could  take  his  revenge.  While 
he  stood  there,  the  woman  came  around  the  bend,  and,  as  she 
saw  the  body  of  the  feudsman,  gave  a  sobbing  cry  and  flung  her- 
self down  beside  him.  As  she  did  so,  the  man  leaning  on  his 
rifle  gave  a  start. 

"O  Jack,"  she  sobbed,  as  she  caught  sight  of  him,  "why  did 
you  do  this  ?" 

The  man  did  not  answer. 

The  girl  touched  the  handherchief.  "The  sign  of  the  truce," 
she  said.    She  took  the  handkerchief  from  the  dead  man's  hands 
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and  placed  it  under  his  head  as  if  to  keep  his  face  from  the  pool 
of  blood. 

"He  was  coming,"  she  continued,  her  grief  half  choking 
her, — "he  was  coming  to  tell  you," — she  broke  down. 

The  man  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and 
watched  her  uneasily. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  sobbing,  "to  tell  you  that  peace  has 
been  declared,  and  that  you  might  come  back  to  the  valley." 

Darkness  was  already  falling.  He  went  to  the  bushes  and 
led  out  his  gray;  taking  one  look  at  his  sweetheart,  who  lay 
sobbing  beside  her  brother,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  west. 

John  Aney. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CLASSIC  MISINTERPRETED 

A  small  child  hungry  for  stories  begged  his  father  to  tell  him 
about  the  man  that  swallowed  a  ribbon  which  "made  him  sick."  Th 
father  protested  that  he  knew  no  such  story,  but  the  child  got  his 
favorite  story  book  and   turned   triumphantly  to   the  well  know 
"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,"  and  read: — 

"And  then  to  the  window  he  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash." 


"I  woke  up  with  a  start,  last  night,  I  dreamt  my  watch  was  gone." 

"Well,  was  it?" 

"No,  but  it  was  going." 


In  studying  the  Bible,  we  learn  that  caring  for  sheep  was 
the  occupation  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  their  children.  The 
shepherd  life  then  was  known  to  be  an  honest  and  honorable 
one,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert.  Prophets  and  poets  refer  frequently  to  the  shep- 
herds and  their  life. 

Shepherds  are  very  kind,  and  are  lovers  of  peace;  they 
avoid  strife  as  much  as  possible,  and  are  inoffensive  if  let  alone. 
Their  time  is  ocupied  wholly  with  the  things  that  concern  their 
sheep.  They  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  either  the  political 
or  social  affairs  of  cities  or  towns,  because  their  visits  to  them 
are  infrequent.   Their  days  are  taken  up  in  caring  for  their  flock. 

As  most  of  these  shepherds  live  in  a  country  very  dangerous 
to  their  sheep,  every  one  of  them  has  to  build  a  sheep-fold,  to 
protect  the  sheep  from  attack  by  night.  It  is  a  round  enclosure, 
built  within  a  wall  about  six  feet  high.  On  top  of  the  wall  are 
thorns  and  hedges  to  keep  wolves  and  other  enemies  away. 

At  night-time,  the  shepherd  does  not  sleep,  but  is  seen  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  sheeepfold  with  his  eyes  straining  in 
all  directions.  He  is  afraid  that  thieves  and  robbers  may  enter 
the  sheepfold  and  deprive  him  of  his  sheep.  As  soon  as  he 
hears  the  prowling  of  the  beasts  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  cot,  he  cries  out,  "Hoo,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha!"  continually,  especially 
during  the  three  hours  of  early  night.  His  sling  is  always  at 
work  hurling  stones  to  frighten  the  marauders  away,  and  his 
voice  is  ever  heard  during  the  dark,  silent  hours. 

In  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  I  faintly  remember,  that  I  once 
visited  a  shepherd  in  his  cot  at  night,  and  hearing  him  occasion- 
ally call  out,  "Hoo!  Ha!  Ha!"  I  asked  him,  "Is  it  necessary  that 
you  should  always  call  out  in  this  manner  all  the  night?" 

He  answered:  "My  dear  boy,  if  I  don't  call  to  my  sheep  thus, 
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they  will  hear  the  voices  of  their  enemies,  and  consternation  will 
be  the  consequence." 

Once  a  shepherd  came  to  Aiv-ze-hal-ta,  a  city  in  the  valley 
of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  and,  after  making  his  flock  lie  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  being  fatigued,  fell  asleep.  My  father 
was  then  a  boy,  and  full  of  fun,  he  and  his  cousin  stole  quietly 
to  where  the  shepherd  lay,  and  took  his  coat.  My  father  put  it 
on  and  told  his  cousin  to  make  four  or  five  sheep  rise ;  in  doing 
so,  the  poor  sheep,  thinking  it  was  their  shepherd,  followed  him. 
When,  however,  he  began  to  call,  "taa,  taa,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo," 
they  instantly  realized  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  returned 
to  their  places.  They  know  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  but  the 
voice  of  a  stranger  they  know  not. 

The  oriental  sheep  are  very  different  from  those  found  else- 
where. They  are  kinder  and  meeker,  and  their  love  for  their 
shepherd,  as  well  as  their  love  for  each  other,  is  astonishing. 
When  danger  fills  them  with  apprehension,  they  will  all  gather 
together  and  wait  patiently  until  their  shepherd  clears  the  way 
for  them. 

When  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky,  shedding  its  burning  rays 
over  the  land,  the  shepherd,  feeling  the  sultry  heat,  starts  with 
his  far-spent  flock  in  search  of  the  cooling,  refreshing  streams. 
If  he  tarries,  it  means  death  to  himself  and  his  sheep,  for  the 
sun  is  so  intensely  hot;  in  some  places  it  would  take  but  a  few 
minutes  to  cook  an  egg  in  the  sand. 

As  soon  as  he  has  found  a  suitable  locality,  among  verdant 
pastures  which  indicate  the  existence  of  water,  he  takes  his  staff 
and  gently  beats  the  first  row,  making  them  understand  that  they 
are  to  lie  down.  They  obey  him,  and  their  example  is  followed 
by  the  others,  until  the  whole  flock  is  lying  on  the  grass.  If 
we  read  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  we  find  this  verse :  "He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures."  The  shepherd  knows  that 
his  sheep  need  rest  before  they  are  brought  to  the  water.  So 
they  lie  down  in  those  green  pastures  for  rest,  and  not  for 
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nourishment,  because  those  pastures  are  much  trodden,  and  unfit 
to  eat. 

While  the  flock  are  taking  their  rest,  the  shepherd  approaches 
the  stream,  and  examines  the  water,  for  in  some  instances  the 
water  is  found  to  be  full  of  moss  and  plants.  If  such  be  the 
case,  he  brushes  aside  this  growth,  and,  if  necessary,  draws  the 
water  into  a  pool  that  he  himself  has  made.  He  never  leads 
his  sheep  to  drink  water  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully inspected. 

The  water  is  sometimes  brackish  and  contains  various  kinds 
of  worms,  such  as  leeches,  which,  when  swallowed  by  the  sheep, 
stick  in  their  throats,  suck  their  blood,  and  hinder  them  from 
eating  for  several  days,  often  causing  their  death.  The  shepherd 
avoids  such  difficulties  by  sprinkling  cedar  tar  on  the  surface 
of  the  brackish  water,  thus  purifying  it  and  freeing  it  from 
worms  or  snakes. 

After  the  shepherd  has  completed  his  task,  and  attentively 
studied  the  water,  he  returns  to  his  flock,  and  leads  ten  or  fifteen 
sheep  at  a  time  to  the  pool  he  has  made,  continuing  this  until 
all  the  flock  is  watered.  If  any  of  the  sheep  are  weak,  he  lifts 
them  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  carries  them  to  the  water;  and 
from  his  own  cup  he  cools  their  little  parched  throats  until  each 
and  every  lamb  is  refreshed. 

The  day  is  over,  and  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west;  the 
shepherd  knows  it  is  time  to  leave  these  streams  and  return 
to  the  sheepfold.  On  his  way  the  road  is  very  dangerous.  Some- 
times he  has  to  pass  through  valleys,  often  quoted  at  "the  valleys 
of  death."  The  shepherd  is  always  cautious  when  he  enters  such 
valleys  with  his  flock.  High  mountains  on  either  side  cut  him 
from  all  communication.  Watch !  at  his  first  whistle  to  his  sheep, 
every  head  that  was  formerly  hidden  is  lifted ;  every  sheep 
strives  eagerly  to  see  his  shepherd  in  the  dark  valley. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  fog  settles  there  like  a  veil,  hiding  the 
shepherd  from  his  sheep.    Poor  sheep !    They  have  lost  sight 
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of  their  shepherd,  but  he  makes  his  presence  known  to  everyone, 
by  calling,  "taa,  taa,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho-o-o!"  and  at  once  they  know 
that  he  is  there. 

Sometimes  the  valley  sees  a  great  battle.  A  wolf  has  come 
among  the  sheep  and  they  are  frightened,  and  become  scattered 
in  this  horrible  valley ;  but  their  shepherd  quiets  them  by  his 
voice,  and  immediately  attacks  the  enemy,  while  the  sheep  wait 
contentedly  for  the  victory  of  their  shepherd. 

The  shepherd  is  indeed  the  unity  of  his  flock;  he  is  the 
foundation  of  all  their  supplies,  the  source  of  their  safety  and 
comfort  and  even  their  very  life  and  existence. 

Habeeb  J.  Skierik. 


ADDRESS  TO  CICERO 

Pray  how  long,  O  Cicero,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?  How 
long  will  that  translation  of  yours  haunt  us?  To  what  extent  will 
that  intricate  syntax  of  yours  display  itself?  Does  not  the  burning 
of  midnight  oil,  does  not  the  nightly  study  of  the  Latin  class,  does 
not  the  trepidation  of  the  scholars,  does  not  the  consultation  of  all 
good  students,  does  not  its  most  learned  place  of  assembling  the 
class,  do  not  their  studious  looks  and  countenances  have  any  effect 
on  you?  Do  you  not  understand  that  your  notes  are  well  worn? 
Do  you  not  realize  that  you  are  becoming  dilapidated  because  of  your 
ignorance?  Which  of  us,  do  you  think,  remembers  what  we  trans- 
lated yesterday,  what  the  day  before,  what  the  lesson  was,  who  was 
called  on,  what  mistakes  were  made?  Alas  for  recitations!  Alas 
for  examinations!  The  Board  of  Education  knows  the  state  of  af- 
fairs; the  teachers'  see  it;  and  yet  this  book  exists.  Exists?  Nay, 
even  more:  it  enters  the  school.  It  is  even  recommended  by  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  and  yet,  by  its  difficulties  it  marks  and 
selects  each  one  of  us  for  defeat  and  utter  failure.  But  we,  small 
scholars  that  we  are,  think  we  are  doing  our  duty  to  the  classics 
if  we  escape  being  called  on.  — Ex. 
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'52 — Quincy  Eliot  Dickerman  was  born  in  Stoughton  and  educated 
at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  Phillips.  He  taught  in  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  public  schools  and  since  1865  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Brimmer  School,  since 
1880  as  master.  For  26  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Somerville 
school  committee.    He  died  in  Daytona,  Fla.,  January  25,  1909. 

'55 — James  Augustus  Rumrill  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April 
8,  1837,  the  son  of  James  Bliss  and  Rebecca  Pierce  Rumrill.  Grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1859  and  for  a  time  was  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  For  twoyears  he  practiced  law  in  Springfield, 
in  1865  became  secretary  and  attorney  of  the  Western  Railroad,  in 
1880  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  and 
was  a  director  and  officer  in  several  other  railroad  interests.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Chapin  National  Bank  of  Springfield  and  had  been 
a  vice-president  of  the  Hampden  Savings  Bank  of  the  same  city. 
For  35  years  he  was  connected  with  the  City  Library,  acting  as 
president  much  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Springfield  Hospital,  a  life  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  City  and  a  member  of  numerous  clubs.  In  1875  he  served 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  William  A.  Gaston.  Mr.  Rumrill  died  in  Spring- 
field, January  20,  1909. 

'72 — Moses  Hampton  Houseman  is  an  attorney-at-law  at  n 
Pine  St.,  New  York  City. 

'74 — Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  American  Ramabai  Association. 

'74 — William  Preston  Hill  is  a  practicing  physician  and  writer 
on  medical  subjects  at  102  North  8th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

76 — Daniel  Walter  Lord  is  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'78 — Charles  Francis  Gardner  served  as  receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  under  President  Arthur,  as  Land  and 
Mining  Specialist  for  five  years,  for  four  years  reappointed  by 
President  Harrison  a  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Sacramento  and 
at  present  is  an  attorney-at-law  at  the  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

'84 — John  Francis  McGuinness  is  a  merchant  and  manufacturer 
of  Narrow  Fabrics  at  10  Purchase  St.,  New  Bedford. 
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'84 — Frederic  W.  Wallace  may  be  addressed  at  955  Hillside  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

'88 — Walter  DeWitt  Smith  is  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  Dry- 
Goods  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

'92 — John  Edmund  Oberne  is  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  Extract  Company  at  900  Temple  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

'92 — Lewis  R.  Yeaman  is  in  business  with  McKinley  Boyle,  P. 
A.  '93,  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 

'93 — Knox  Maddox  has  law  offices  at  the  Monadnock  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'93 — John  Homer  Smith  is  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'94 — Leland  E.  Bristol  is  engaged  in  real  estate  and  law  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  148  North  74th  St., 

'94 — Dewitt  Davis,  Jr.,  may  be  addressed  at  547  Linwood  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'95 — Charles  W.  Tarr  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  office  of  the 
Long  Island  Department  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Babylon, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

'95 — Edward  Seymour  Woodruff,  son  of  Charles  Hornblower  and 
Catherine  G.  L.  Sanford  Woodruff,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
December  23,  1876.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1899  and  from  the 
Yale  Forest  School  in  1907.  Between  those  dates  he  had  taken 
post-graduate  courses  in  Biology  at  John  Hopkins  University.  He 
was  one  of  the  New  York  State  foresters  and  died  in  New  York 
City,  January  15,  1909 

'96 — Leonard  A.  Hochstadter  is  a  member  of  the  firm,  Albert, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  brokers,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

'96 — Ralph  E.  Hutchinson  is  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Burr  Mcintosh  Monthly,  24  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

'99 — Arthur  Barnwell,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm,  Schalk, 
Barnwell  &  Raymond,  bankers  and  brokers,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'02 — James  McEwan  is  president  of  the  Newark  General  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  manufacturers  and  model  makers,  at  the  foot  of  Centre 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

'02 — Abel  B.  Palmerton  may  be  addressed  at  275  Clinton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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With  the  purchase  of  the  Seminary  buildings,  Andover  has 
entered  into  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  her  long  life 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  change  this  purchase  has 
made  in  the  school,  has  been  so  complete  and  so  sudden,  that  few- 
people  who  have  not  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
Academy,  can  realize  the  enormity  of  it.  Phillips  Andover  has 
now  come  into  the  possession  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
two  dormitories,  a  large  recitation  building,  and  a  chapel  and 
library,  besides  several  residences.  The  Phillips  of  our  fathers' 
time  was  composed  of  a  few  half-hidden  buildings;  the  Phillips 
of  to-day  now  embraces  the  whole  of  Andover  Hill.  What  a 
change ! 

The  purchase  of  these  new  buildings  has  cost  the  Academy 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition,  fifty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  repairs  and  alterations.  To  raise  this 
amount,  notices  were  distributed  among  the  alumni,  all  of  whom 
responded  most  loyally.  Principal  Stearns  has  been  very  active 
in  raising  this  sum.  As  a  proof,  too,  of  the  important  position  that 
Phillips  Academy  holds  in  public  opinion,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
contributions  is  given  below  : 

Contributions  from  Alumni,  830,382  58 

Contributions  from  those  not  graduates  of 

the  Academy,  62,903  00 

Total,  $93,285  58 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  F.  B. 
Kugleman,  09,  to  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Mirror. 
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The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes :  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  The  Harvard  Monthly, 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  The  Exonian,  The  Williams  Literary 
Monthly,  The  Hill  School  Record,  The  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly, 
The  Yale  Courant,  The  Tech.,  The  Bowdoin  Quill,  the  Tanger, 
The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly,  The  Forge,  The  Tatler,  The 
Mount  Holyoke,  The  Briarcliffe  Spectator,  The  Index,  The  Blue 
and  White,  The  Abbot  Courant,  The  Middlebury  Campus. 


...Lowell  Textile  School... 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture  including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses 
in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Design- 
ing, Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering.  Courses  in- 
clude instruction  in  Mechanism,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Steam  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
Language  and  Decorative  Art. 

New  and  complete  equipment  for  Machine  Shop  practice 
and  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Theory  supplemented  by  thorough  practical  instruction  in 
machine  rooms  and  laboratories. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  admitted  with 
certificate.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  admitted 
to  advanced  standing. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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WM.  H.  GUILLEMETTE 
bailor  to  tfo  gcflool  Ztctit 


LATEST  LINE  OF  FALL  GOODS  _  w 

  PRESSING  BY  THE  TERM 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

7  BARNAKD  STREET  .    .  ANDOVER 


J.  H.  PLAYDON,  florist 

Stasia,  (Earnatuma,  TJinlFta  anil 
OIljrgBant^muma  nur  g>peratltt?a 

PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

STORE  ARCO  BUILDING  ....  TEL  105-3 
GREENHOUSES,  FRYE  VILLAGE       -  -  -     TEL.  109-11 


LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN  ALL  REMIND  US 

AS  THEIR  PAGES  O'ER  WE  TURN 
THAT  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LEAVE  BEHIND  THEM 

LETTERS  THAT  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BURN. 

P.  S.      Here  are  nine  letters  you  ought  to  burn: 

C-R-O-S-S'  C-O-A-L 


JEROME  W.  CROSS 

Telephone  54  MAIN  STREET 


W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 


Iptpee 


Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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The  ALLISON  &  LAMSON 

1  r 


DRESS  SUIT 
CASE. 


UMBRELLA 


MOM         ":"  ^  ^ 


Dress  Suit  Case  Umbrella 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  everyone  who  travels. 
It  folds  up  and  can  be  packed  in  a  24-inch  suit  case 
With  Natural  Wood  Handles,  85.00 
Tokio  Silver  Mounted,  -  -  87.50 
Suakewood  Silver  Knob    -      -      $8  50 

AND  UP 

Handles  suitable  for  men  or  women 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
ALLISON  &  LAMSON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  New  York 

Be  sure  the  name  is  on  the  folding  bar 


"University  ClotKes" 

are  the  pre-eminent  favorites  in  classroom  or  on  campus 
Each  garment  betrays  "the   custom   touch"  and 
Good  Form  breathes  from  every  graceful  fold  and 
winsome  curve. 

"UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES" 

Made  by 

COHEN  CQl  LEVISON 


On  Sale 

STERN  BRO  S 

West  23rd  St.,    New  YorK  City 


College  Color  Robes 

In  sporty  designs  are  our 
staples.  They  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  college 
man  and  those  interested 
in  him  


THOMPSON  &  KENT 

59  4th  Avenue,  New  York 

Can  supply  the  colors  of  the  principal 
colleges 


Stoopack  &  Garbat 

60  Walker  St.,  New  York 

...MANUFACTURERS  OF... 

3ffme  3lmbr?llaa  ani  JJaraanlB 
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Hand-  Tailored  Clothes  fo 
Boys     and    Young  Me) 


Have  contributed  mo3t  to  lift  the  standard  of  ready-t( 
wear  garments.  They  represent  the  successful  appl 
cation  of  custom  ideas  and  custom  ideals  to  Clothes  < 
moderate  price.  Quality  is  the  mainstay  of  goo 
tailoring.  Fit,  Style,  Distinction,  all  hinge  c 
Quality.    Perfection  in  all  these  details  has  made 

SAMPECK  CLOTHE! 

The  Standard  of  America 


MADE  BY 

Samuel  W.  Peck  &  Co 

New  York 


ON  SALE  AT 

STERN  BROTHERS 

New  York  City 


THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 

To  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

'Proprietors  of....  The  Andover  Bookstore 

PRESS  BUILDING  Established  1809 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  S  BROS.; 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Official  Athletic  Supplies 

FOOT  BALL     BASKET  BALL     ICE  SKATES 
HOCKEY  GOLF  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS  ,  •  ' 


Official  Implements  for  all 
Track   and    Field  Sports 


Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  sports  contains 
numerous  suggestions.  Mailed  free  anywhere. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BBOS. 

73  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  C% 


Stye 


...iitrror... 


MARCH 
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Tiffany  &  Co, 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 
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FO  U  N  D  E  D  1854- 

Vol.  IV. 

NEW  SERIES 

No.  6 

People  who  were  in  Paris  during  the  year  1899  may  re- 
member something  regarding  the  facts  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Although  almost  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  that  year,  neverthe- 
less, those  who  were  in  the  French  Capital  at  the  time  will 
readily  recall  the  strange  events  that  took  place;  nor  will  they 
have  forgotten  the  peculiar  course  that  money  matters  took  at 
that  period.  It  is  my  object,  in  the  relating  of  the  facts  to  follow, 
to  explain  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  the  financial  depression 
at  Paris  in  1899.  It  seems  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
has  passed  to  allow  safe  recounting  of  the  affairs ;  for  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that,  if  I  had  attempted  this  recital  immedi- 
ately after  the  events  happened,  I  should  have  been  subject  to  a 
disagreeable  examination  by  the  government.  But  now  that  the 
trial  of  the  principals  is  four  years  past,  I  find  myself  in  the 
assurance  that  no  serious  consequences  will  result.  The  events 
I  am  setting  down  are  known  to  very  few  people,  probably  ten 
at  the  most.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  disguise  the  real 
names. 

jfc-       ;       ;         H?  J       ^  &  ♦ 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September,  1899.  All 
Paris  was  in  a  turmoil.  Government  stocks,  which  the  day  before 
had  been  at  several  points  above  par,  had  fallen  to  one-half 
their  face  value.  The  Bourse  had  been  a  scene  of  wild  excite- 
ment.   The  cause  of  the  terrifying  drop  was  unknown.  There 
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was  a  rumor,  passed  on  from  man  to  man,  as  they  seethed 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  market,  that  the  government  was 
bankrupt.  The  decline  in  the  bonds  had  been  gradual  at  first, 
the  price  merely  falling  point  by  point.  But  when  the  value 
reached  par,  an  indefinable  feeling  that  something  was  wrong 
took  possession  of  the  bond-holders.  The  result  was  that  the 
stock,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  barely  purchasable,  now 
flooded  the  exchange.  Everybody  had  it,  and  nobody  wanted 
it.  From  par  the  stock  fell,  by  three  successive  plunges,  to  one- 
half  of  its  face  value.  Those  who  had  bought  at  high  prices 
found  themselves  unable  to  sell  at  one-half  the  buying-price ; 
and  those  who  had  obtained  their  bonds  at  a  time  when  they 
were  low,  could  not  sell  them  now  to  come  out  even. 

I  myself  had  been  at  the  Bourse  that  very  afternoon,  and 
had  witnessed  the  terrible  scene  that  took  place.  The  place 
was  so  crowded  that  I  got  out  only  with  difficulty;  and  outside 
there  was  such  a  crowd  that  it  might  seem  as  if  all  Paris  was 
flocking  thither.  However,  I  managed  to  get  home.  I  had  just 
entered  the  door  when  a  special  messenger  came  with  a  note. 
It  was  from  my  friend,  Verdain,  at  that  time  head  of  the  secret 
service  department  of  Paris.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"Will  stop  for  you  at  eight.    Be  ready.    Evening  clothes." 

That  was  all.  Knowing  Verdain  as  I  did,  I  was  aware  that 
it  would  do  no  good  to  try  to  find  him  now  and  ask  him  the 
meaning  of  his  message.  All  I  could  do  was  to  obey.  Conse- 
quently, I  went  up  to  my  rooms,  and,  after  a  hasty  supper, 
dressed,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  where  I  was  going. 

Verdain  came,  as  he  said  he  would,  promptly  at  eight 
o'clock,  dressed  in  evening  clothes.  I  was  ready,  and  when  he 
entered,  stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  I  did  not  ask  for  an 
explanation,  for  I  knew  it  would  come  all  in  good  time.  I 
simply  put  on  my  hat,  coat,  and  gloves  and  followed  him.  De- 
scending the  steps,  Verdain  said: 

"We  will  take  a  cab." 

Once  inside  the  cab,  Verdain  began  at  once  to  explain  the 
object  of  his  visit. 
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"You  undoubtedly  know  of  what  has  happened  to-day  at  the 
exchange." 

"Yes.    I  was  at  the  Bourse  the  whole  afternoon." 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  know  the  cause  of  it  all?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  I  replied  with  a  tone  of  anticipation. 

"So  do  I,"  was  the  dry  answer.  "But,"  continued  Verdain 
with  a  slight  smile,  "I  hope  we  will  both  be  satisfied.  Early  this 
morning  I  received  a  note  from  M.  Mervier — " 

"Maurice  Mervier,  the  banker!"  I  cried. 

"The  same,"  replied  Verdain,  slightly  irritated  at  my  inter- 
ruption. "But  to  continue.  The  note  was  a  request  to  call  this 
evening  at  half  past  eight  to  discuss  a  matter  of  serious  import. 
He  said  nothing  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  affair,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  in  regard  to  the  events  of  to-day, 
for  the  Banque  de  1' Europe,  of  which  M.  Mervier  is  president, 
is  the  national  depository  of  the  French  funds.  However,  we 
will  learn  presently.  To-night  you  are  my  assistant,  and  as 
such  I  am  taking  you  to  M.  Mervier's." 

I  had  often  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  I  knew  just  what 
was  expected  of  me.  The  carriage  just  then  came  to  a  stop, 
and  we  alighted. 

The  house  which  M.  Mervier  occupied  at  the  time  was  a 
large  mansion,  set  far  back  from  the  avenue,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.  These  were  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
running  entirely  round  them  in  the  form  of  a  huge  square. 
The  house  and  grounds  have  since,  by  the  way,  become  the 
property  of  a  wealthy  Parisian  'nobleman.  We  entered  the  gate 
to  the  grounds,  and  started  up  the  avenue  toward  the  house. 
The  mansion  itself  was  dark,  except  for  a  single  room  on  the 
ground  floor  which  I  took  to  be  the  drawing-room.  We  could 
just  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  structure  against  the  sky,  grey 
and  forbidding.  Passing  under  the  lofty  porch  we  reached  the 
doorway.  There  was  no  light,  and  Verdain  groped  a  moment 
for  the  knocker.  He  found  it,  and  raised  it.  It  fell  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  awoke  ominous  echoes  along  the  wide  veranda.  Al- 
most immediately  a  light  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  someone  came 
to  open  the  door.    We  were  ushered  into  the  large  living-room, 
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the  light  from  which  we  had  seen  from  the  drive-way,  and, 

being  told  that  M.  Mervier  would  be  down  in  a  moment,  sat 
down. 

No  sooner  had  the  servant  left  the  room  than  I  found  Ver- 
dain  staring  about  him  with  that  air  he  always  put  on  when  in 
a  strange  place.  When  people  first  met  him,  they  thought  that 
his  air  of  indifference  was  occasioned  by  a  similar  characteristic 
of  the  mind;  but  those  who  grew  to  know  him  learned  that  this 
seeming  air  of  indifference  concealed  a  mind  which  was  remark- 
able for  quickness  of  observation  and  thought.  He  was  never 
known  to  be  wrong  in  his  calculations.  Indeed,  some  people 
said  that  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion  by  a  quickness  of  thought 
which  was  nothing  short  of  intuition,  but  I  who  had  lived 
and  worked  with  him  for  so  many  years  had  grown  to  recog- 
nize not  only  his  marvelous  mental  power,  but  also  his  wonderful 
ability  to  read  character.  I  had  never  known  him  to  fail  in 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  a  man.  A  gesture,  a  glance 
might  betray  everything  to  him. 

We  had  been  seated  about  five  minutes  when  M.  Mevier 
entered.  It  had  been  probably  four  years  since  I  had  seen  him 
last,  but  I  instantly  recognized  him,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
change  in  his  appearance.  His  handsome  figure  and  dignified 
bearing  gave  him  an  appearance  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

"M,  Mevier,  I  believe,"  said  Verdain,  stepping  forward 
to  shake  hands. 

"You  are  right,  and  you  are  M.  August  Verdain,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,"  replied  Mervier  with  a  slight  smile. 

"I  am  he,  and  this  is  my  secretary,  M.  Roland." 

M.  Mervier  bowed  and  asked  us  to  be  seated.  He  began 
the  conversation  himself : 

"My  dear  M.  Verdain,  I  have  summoned  you  here  on  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  which  must  be  kept 
an  absolute  secret.  You  can  guess  that  it  is  connection  with 
the  events  of  to-day  at  the  Bourse.  I  will  not  delay  in  dis- 
closing it  to  you. 

"This  morning  when  I  visited  the  Banque  de  TEurope,  of 
which  as  you  know  I  am  president,  I  made  a  most  alarming 
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discovery.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  vaults  in  order  to  place 
there  a  quantity  of  newly-received  money.  I  had  put  it  in  a 
strong-box,  and  was  just  about  to  leave,  when  I  noticed  that  the 
door  of  the  steel  safe,  in  which  are  kept  the  government  funds, 
was  slightly  ajar.  Alarmed,  I  opened  the  door  wide.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  wrong,  but  I  stooped  to  open  the  small 
inner  door.  It  stuck  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  did  finally  suc- 
ceed in  pulling  it  open,  the  money  bags,  piled  up  inside,  came 
tumbling  down.  One  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  safe  and  broke, 
pouring  forth  a  shower  of  coins.  My  two  assistants  who  were 
with  me,  stooped  over  to  help  me  pick  up  the  coins.  Suddenly 
the  three  of  us  rose  to  our  feet  with  a  gasp.  The  money  which 
lay  before  us  was  counterfeit.  With  a  cry  I  dived  into  the  safe 
and  pulled  forth  the  other  bags.  They  all  contained  spurious 
money. 

"You  can  imagine  our  feelings.  The  men  with  me  were 
frantic.  Both  held  great  quantities  of  government  stock,  and 
what  was  stock  worth,  with  counterfeit  money  back  of  it?  And 
I  may  safely  say  that  everything  had  gone  all  right  at  the 
Bourse  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  imprudence  of  those  two 
men.  They,  as  soon  as  the  exchange  opened,  immediately  started 
to  sell  out,  with  the  results  you  already  know.  They  did  not 
divulge,  I  am  sure,  this  secret  to  anyone,  but  something  must 
be  done  at  once.  I  have  sent  for  you,  for  I  have  heard  of  your 
ability  in  solving  problems.  You  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
Failure  to  have  that  money  tomorrow  at  noon  will  mean  worse 
than  imprisonment,  I  assure  you.  Can  you  not  perform  your 
masterpiece  of  detective  service  in  the  solving  of  this  perplexing 
affair.  But  I  know  I  am  asking  an  impossibility  of  you,  for 
the  money  may  have  been  taken  a  month  ago  or  even  yester- 
day. I  thought  it  right,  at  any  rate,  to  inform  you  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  at  once,  for  I  know  you  would  know  them  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  aid  you  by  giving  you, 
so  early,  a  knowledge  of  what  has  happened.  The  only  thing- 
is,  can  this  affair  be  kept  secret?  It  it  not  likely,  with  the  events 
of  to-day,  but  I  hope  to  heaven  it  can  be." 
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M.  Mervier  finished  speaking.  His  voice  broke  as  he  ended, 
and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Verdain  sat  impassive  and 
motionless.  His  face  showed  not  a  sign  of  the  emotions  of  his 
mind.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  he  had  been  aroused  by  this 
matter.  He  remained  sitting  in  silence  for  a  moment  after 
Mervier's  story.    Finally  he  spoke: 

Mr.  Mervier,  you  ask  an  impossibility  of  me.  The  affair 
is  beyond  me."  I  raised  my  eye-brows  in  astonishment.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  Verdain  speak  of  impossibility. 

"I  see  now,  M.  Verdain,  how  foolish  I  was  to  think  that 
it  was  within  mortal  power  to  unravel  the  mystery.  However, 
I  hope  I  have  been  of  some  help  to  you  if  you  should  decide 
to  take  up  the  matter."  Mervier  rose,  as  he  concluded.  "Well, 
M.  Verdain,  I  bid  you  good-night.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
help  to  you,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
in  running  this  business  to  the  ground." 

We  rose,  and  M.  Mervier  himself  led  us  to  the  door. 
Having  said  good-night,  we  walked  down  the  driveway,  Verdain 
with  that  sauntering  air  of  indifference  of  his.  We  were,  how- 
ever, hardly  outside  the  gate,  when  his  whole  attitude  changed, 
and  I  recognized  the  Verdain,  the  master  of  detectives. 

"Quick!  a  cab,"  he  whispered,  seizing  me  by  the  arm.  A 
cab  happened  to  be  passing.  We  hailed  it  and  jumped  in.  Ver- 
dain cried,  "Roland,  are  you  ready  for  one  of  those  adventures 
of  which  you  used  to  be  so  fond?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  I  cried  in  excitement,  "I  am  only  too  glad.  But 
explain  things  to  me,  for,  alas,  I  can  not  see  two  paces  ahead 
of  me  in  this  strange  affair." 

"I  am  afraid  if  I  told  you  who  the  guilty  man  was,  you 
would  be  much  surprised." 

"No,  no,  tell  me,"  I  answered. 

"Then  listen,"  and  Verdain  leaned  over  and  whispered, 
"The  guilty  person  is — " 
"Yes,"  I  breathed. 
"Is  M.  Maurice  Mervier." 

"God !  no,"  I  gasped.  For  once  I  was  prone  to  doubt  the 
remarkable  accuracy  of  Verdain's  statements.  Mervier,  the 
thief,  the  man  who  had  substituted  counterfeit  money  for  the 
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good,  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  this  trouble  at  the  Bourse  ? 
No,  it  was  impossible,  my  mind  cried  out. 

"Do  you  doubt  me?''  whispered  Verdain.  I  could  never 
resist  that  tone  in  Verdain's  voice,  and  I  answered  "No." 

"Listen,"  continued  Verdain.  "We  are  going  on  a  tri4)  of 
the  usual  hazardous  kind,  to-night.  There  is  great  danger.  Are 
you  perfectly  willing  to  risk  yourself?" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered,  "for  since  the  danger  is  so  great, 
the  result,  in  case  of  success,  will  be  doubly  important." 

"You  are  right,"  spoke  Verdain. 

The  cab  had  been  going  at  a  great  rate  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  drew  up  before  Verdain's  apartment.  Dismissing 
the  cab,  we  went  up  the  steps  to  the  house.  Once  in  his  bed- 
room, Verdain  rushed  to  a  cupboard,  and  brought  out  a  box. 
Having  opened  it,  he  drew  forth  two  packages. 

"Here,  take  one  of  these  and  put  it  on."  he  cried. 

I  opened  the  package  he  gave  me,  and  drew  out  a  close- 
fitting,  black  silk  coat,  all  in  oiie  piece.  I  recognized  the 
costume  immediately  as  one  of  the  suits  worn  by  the  notorious 
"rats"  of  Europe.  Verdain  and  I  had  worked  together  once 
before  in  this  same  disguise.  In  a  short  time  I  had  put  it 
on.  Verdain  then  handed  me  a  pair  of  soft  heelless  slippers 
and  a  long  black  coat.  These,  and  a  closly-fitting,  black  cap, 
completed  my  attire.  We  then  left  the  house.  On  the  way  out 
Verdain  slipped  into  my  hand  a  short  revolver,  which  I  dropped 
into  my  hip  pocket. 

We  hailed  a  cab,  and  Verdain  told  the  driver  to  stop  at 
a  street  I  recognized  as  being  the  one  which  ran  along  the  back 
of  M.  Mervier's  gardens.  In  the  cab,  Verdain  was  silent. 
Twenty  minutes  later  we  dismounted  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
Verdain  had  designated.  A  fine  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
street  lights  blinked  uncertainly  in  the  dark,  causing  the  shadows 
to  shift  on  the  sidewalk.  The  street  was  deserted.  Verdain 
whispered,  "come,"  and  started  along  the  wall.  He  stopped 
at  a  little  gate,  opened  it  and  entered.  I  stepped  in  after  him, 
and  he  shut  it  softly  behind  him.  It  was  pitch  dark,  except  for 
the  feeble  light  which  the  street  lamp  threw  over  the  wall.  At 
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Verdain's  command  I  took  off  my  coat,  first  taking  the  revolver 
out  of  the  pocket.  We  then  started  toward  the  house,  silently, 
stealthily,  two  black  shapes,  lost  in  the  inpenetrable  gloom  of 

blackness. 

We  were  in  the  house.  A  clock  somewhere  above  us  struck, 
with  a  low  harmony  of  chimes.  One — two — I  counted  twelve. 
As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  everything  again  became  silent. 
Not  a  sound,  except  for  the  thump — thump  of  our  hearts  as 
we  stood  in  the  darkness. 

We  had  entered  by  a  low  ground-window.  Verdain,  fearing 
the  presence  of  window-alarms,  had  worked  slowly  and  care- 
fully. At  one  time  a  tiny  tinkle  of  glass  on  the  floor  inside  sent 
us  back  through  the  shadows  to  wait.  However,  there  was  not 
a  sound  from  the  house ;  but  Verdain  had  insisted  on  lying  a 
full  hour  in  the  bushes,  waiting  to  see  if  our  attempted  entrance 
was  discovered.  But  the  silence  continued,  broken  only  by  the 
dripping  of  the  water  from  the  bushes  to  the  drenched  ground. 
We  then  started  towards  the  house  again,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  pane  was  removed  and  lay  at  our  feet.  Verdain  ordered 
me  to  wait  while  he  entered  and  reconnoitered.  He  then  sprang 
through  the  window  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  I 
waited  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes.  Then,  Verdain  was  back  at 
the  window  again,  and  I  jumped  through.  As  I  entered,  Ver- 
dain whispered : 

"We  are  in  the  room  adjoining  the  living  room.  There  is  not 
a  light  anywhere,  and  I  have  heard  no  sound.  But  we  must 
wait  a  minute  to  see  if  anything  happens." 

It  was  then  that  the  clock  struck  twelve.  All  around  us 
was  silence, — silence,  vast  and  impenetrable.  There  was  no 
light,  and  although  Verdain  had  a  small  pocket  flask  with  him, 
he  feared  to  use  it.  Another  fifteen  minutes  passed  thus,  once, 
as  I  stood  there,  straining  my  eyes  in  the  darkness,  I  imagined 
I  saw  a  tiny  thread  of  light  on  the  ceiling,  but  it  was  gone  at 
once.  Again,  my  ears  seemed  to  catch  the  soft  fall  of  a  foot, 
but  there  was  no  further  sound.    Verdain  was  at  my  side  and 
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spoke  not  a  word.  Finally  he  found  my  hand  in  the  darkness, 
whispered  "come",  and  began  leading  me  forward.  Five  paces 
ahead  we  came  to  a  door.  I  could  hear  Verdain  grope  for  a 
minute,  then  the  door  opened,  and  we  went  in.  We  went  slowly, 
Verdain  feeling  every  step  beforehand,  afraid  of  striking  a  chair 
or  table. 

How  far  we  had  gone,  or  how  many  rooms  we  had  traversed, 
I  do  not  know.  It  seemed  an  age  since  we  had  entered  the  house. 
Verdain  whispered  that  we  were  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mansion.  If  that  was  so  we  had  crossed  the  whole  lower  floor 
of  the  house,  for  we  had  entered  the  room  adjoining  the  living- 
room  on  the  east  wing.  The  whole  journey  had  been  performed 
in  silence.  We  had  not  heard  a  sound.  The  possible  noise  of 
our  footsteps  was  buried  in  the  soft  rugs  in  which  our  feet 
sank.  Verdain  had  stumbled  and  fallen  forward  once,  and 
we  waited  ten  minutes  before  going  on.  When  at  last  we  had 
finished  our  silent  journey,  I  asked  Verdain  the  meaning  of  it 
all.    He  simply  whispered,  "Wait." 

And  wait  we  did.  I  believe  we  sat  there  on  the  floor  for 
over  two  hours.  I  almost  fell  asleep  several  times,  but  each 
time  I  relaxed,  Verdain,  who  kept  hold  of  my  hand,  nudged 
me  and  brought  me  back  from  the  unconquerable  drowsiness 
which  was  overpowering  me.  Finally  our  patience  was  reward- 
ed. I  was  just  dozing  when  Verdain  seized  my  arm,  and  I  re- 
covered myself  with  a  start.  Someone  was  passing  through  the 
room,  slowly  and  cautiously.  I  could  hear  the  slight  noise  of 
someone  walking  on  a  thick  carpet.  There  was  no  light,  but 
I  could  follow  the  person,  by  instinct,  as  it  were.  Then  a  door 
opened,  and  whoever  it  was  passed  into  the  next  room.  No 
sooner  was  the  door  closed  than  Verdain  was  on  his  feet.  He 
told  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  He  then  left  me,  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  following  the  person  who  had  just  passed  by  us.  I  heard 
him  softly  open  and  shut  the  door  through  which  the  person 
had  passed.  He  had  been  gone  only  a  minute,  when  I  heard 
a  sound  from  the  room  into  which  he  had  entered.  It  was  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  weight,  muffled  by  the  thick  carpets.  The  fall 
was  followed  by  a  slight  cry,  hardly  perceptible.    Almost  in- 
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tantly  I  heard  the  door  open  again  and  softly  close,  and  Ver- 
dain  was  at  my  side,  breathing  hard. 

''It  was  one  of  them,"  he  whispered,  "I  ran  into  him  in  the 
next  room.  I  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  was  frightened 
terribly.  He  said  Mervier  is  upstairs,  that  he  is  getting  ready 
to  go.  When  the  wretch  told  me  that,  he  came  to  himself, 
realized  what  he  had  said,  and  tried  to  kill  me.  But  I  choked 
him  into  insensibility.  He  is  lying  in  there  now,  and  we  must 
hurry  before  he  comes  to  himself  again.  Come." 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant.  Verdain  led  me  forward. 
We  turned  to  the  right,  leaving  the  room  by  another  door,  and 
then  started  up  a  stairway.  We  went  faster,  but  did  not  relax 
our  cautiousness,  and  tried  to  go  as  quietly  but  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  went  up  two  landings  and  then  stopped.  We  were 
on  the  second  floor.  There  was  no  sound  yet,  and  we  walked 
quickly  along.  Verdain  with  marvellous  dexterity  avoided  all 
obstacles.  When  we  had  passed  through  two  rooms  thus,  Ver- 
dain suddenly  stopped  short  and  led  me  into  a  corner.  From 
the  next  room  came  the  sound  of  voices,  low  and  indistinct. 
A  thin  ray  of  light  shone  under  the  door.  Keeping  to  the  wall, 
we  then  got  around  the  room  until  we  were  at  the  door  of  the 
next  room.  We  stooped  down  to  listen,  in  readiness  to  jump 
back  at  the  least  alarm.  At  first  I  could  gain  nothing  from  the 
conversation  in  the  next  room.  Then,  suddenly,  I  recognized 
the  voice  of  M.  Mervier  who  was  saying: 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  back?  The  fool  has  been  gone  fifteen 
minutes.  Good  Heaven,  this  delay  will  mean  our  ruin.  Hurry 
there,  hurry,  Vigny!  put  five  bags  in  each  case.  I  will  go  and 
see  where  the  devil  that  fellow  is.  Have  these  things  ready 
when  I  return." 

Verdain  had  caught  these  last  words  also.  I  could  tell,  for 
I  heard  him  back  away  from  the  door.  I  retreated  with  him 
into  a  corner.  The  door  opened,  and  in  the  light  from  the  next 
room  I  saw  M.  Mervier.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  thres- 
hold listening,  as  if  he  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  then  came  into  the  room,  and  went  out 
the  door  by  which  we  had  entered.    The  door  through  which  he 
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had  come  remained  open  and  I  heard  the  sound  as  if  someone 
were  shaking  coins  together.  Verdain  touched  my  arm,  and 
said : 

"Have  your  revolver  ready,  and  when  I  say  the  word, 
spring  upon  the  man  in  the  next  room." 

I  drew  my  tiny  revolver  from  my  hip  pocket  and  got 
ready. 

"Now,"  spoke  Verdain.  With  a  bound  he  was  into  the 
next  room,  and  had  his  man  covered.  The  thing  happened  so 
quickly  that  all  the  poor  fellow  could  do  was  to  stand  there  gasp- 
ing. I  instantly  recognized  him  as  Lavigny,  an  official  holding 
high  position  in  the  Banque  de  1' Europe.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
say  something*  but  could  only  stammer  something  unintelligible. 

"Silence,"  hissed  Verdain,  "or  you  are  a  dead  man.  "Here 
Roland,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  "keep  this  fellow  while  I  wait 
for  Mervier." 

Lavigny,  slightly  recovered,  tried  to  make  a  resistance,  but 
I  gagged  him  with  his  own  handkerchief  and  sat  on  him,  while 
Verdain  was  getting  ready  to  receive  Mervier.  Five  minutes 
passed.  Then  there  came  a  sound  from  downstairs,  a  sound  as 
of  someone  running.  The  opening  and  closing  of  a  door,  the 
sound  of  hasty  footsteps  showed  us  that  Mervier  had  probably 
discovered  trace  of  us.  All  was  still  again  for  a  minute.  Then 
again,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  door,  and  the  noise  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  below.  Suddenly  the  door  into  the  other 
room  opened,  and  Mervier  entered.  Just  at  that  moment 
Lavigny  made  a  severe  struggle  to  free  himself -f  and  Mervier, 
attracted  by  the  sound,  turned  in  my  direction.  He  had  not  yet 
noticed  Verdain,  who  was  standing  in  an  opposite  corner.  I 
can  see  to  this  day  the  look  of  wonderment  that  came  over 
Mervier's  face,  a  look  that  turned  to  exasperation  and  finally 
blinding  wrath,  as  Verdain  stepped  quickly  from  the  corner 
and  spoke,  softly  and  evenly: 

"M.  Mervier,  I  believe." 

Mervier,  his  face  distorted  with  rage,  shook  with  passion. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  going  to  spring  on  Verdain,  but 
in  a  second  he  had  conquered  his  blind  wrath,  and  stood  there 
smiling,  the  cold  ironical  smile  of  a  bravado  who  plays  his  game 
to  the  end. 
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"My  dear  Verdain,  this  is  an  entirely  unexpected  visit,  I 
assure  you.  You  honor  me.  I  am  equally  glad  to  see  your 
friend,  M.  Roland." 

"Ah,  M.  Mervier,"  replied  Verdain,  "I  am  sorry  that  we 
are  obliged  to  appear  so  ill-attired ;  but  you  must  excuse  our 
dress  under  the  circumstances.  However,  I  believe  we  have  a 
matter  of  business  to  adjust,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes,  a  matter  of  business,"  echoed  Mervier,  vaguely,  his 
manner  changed,  and  let  us  finish  with  it.  The  bags  on  the 
table  and  in  the  suit-case,  contain  the  gold  from  the  vault  of  the 
Banque  de  l'Europe.  You  will  find  the  sum  intact.  There  is 
a  telephone  in  the  next  room ;  you  had  better  summon  the  police. 
But  allow  me  first  to  congratulate  you  on  solving  this  'impos- 
sibility'.   Now,  my  dear  M.  Verdain,  at  your  service." 

C.  R. 


He — "I  was  on  pleasure  bent." 
She — "And  then" — 

He — 'And  then,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  broke."  — Yale  Record. 


"Yes,"  said  the  esthetic  Johnny  Dedbroke,  "the  beauty  of  a  check 
depends  entirely  on  its  figure."  — Harvard  Lampoon. 


He — "Society  is  a  funny  thing." 
She — "In  what  way?" 

He — "You  start  in  by  coming  out."  — Yale  Record. 


"Did  you  hear  about  Bill's  watch?" 
"Pawned?" 

"No;  there's  a  woman  in  the  case."  — Yale  Record. 


Little  Elmer — "Papa,  what  is  the  bone  of  contention?" 
Professor  Broadhead — "The  jawbone,  my  son." 


"Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 

"Yes,  Judge,  and  he  can  drink  like  a  fish."   — Harper's  Weekly. 


''Car  coming!"  The  spectators  in  the  grandstand  leaned 
forward ;  people  crowded  on  the  track,  leaving  a  narrow  alley 
barely  wide  enough  for  the  auto  to  pass.  As  the  racer  sped  by, 
a  shout  arose,  for  this  was  Cadaret,  a  veteran  of  many  races, 
and  he  was  ahead. 

''Car  No.  3 ;  time,  twenty-four  minutes  and  forty  seconds," 
sang  out  the  announcer  through  his  megaphone.  "Elapsed  time, 
thirteen  minutes,  and  fifty-eight  seconds." 

Some  minutes  later,  a  car  appeared  in  the  distance.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came  until  people  recognized  it  as  No.  7,  driven  by 
Chadronnet;  then  with  a  roar  it  dashed  by  and  disappeared 
around  a  curve.  "Elapsed  time,  three  hours,  fifteen  minutes, 
and  six  seconds,"  yelled  the  megaphone  man.  An  "Ah"  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  arose  from  the  crowd. 

Again  the  two  cars  circuited  the  track  and  neared  the 
grandstands.  At  the  halfway  station,  but  thirty  seconds  sep- 
arated them.  A  roar,  and  No.  3  had  gone  by  and  disappeared 
around  the  curve.  Another  roar,  a  creaking  of  brakes,  and  No. 
7  slowed  up  and  stopped  beside  the  gasoline  pit.  Chadronnet, 
jumping  out,  snatched  a  can  of  gasoline  and  quickly  emptied  it 
into  his  tank.  The  mechanicien  bent  over  the  motor  a  second, 
and  then  jumped  for  his  seat  just  as  the  car  moved  off. 

Scarcely  had  it  gone  a  hundred  yards,  when  the  engine 
stopped.  Leaping  out,  Chadronnet  cranked  the  motor;  it  started, 
gave  a  few  feeble  puffs,  and  subsided.  He  tried  again,  but  with 
no  better  results.  Hurriedly  he  looked  over  his  engine  to  find 
the  trouble,  but  in  vain. 

A  car  sped  by,  then  another  and  another.  At  last  a  mighty 
shout  arose  from  the  crowds  and  Cadaret  crossed  the  line,  a 
winner.  With  tears  running  down  his  dust-smeared  cheeks, 
Chadronnet  sent  for  another  auto,  and,  heartbroken,  was  towed 
back  to  his  quarters. 
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Some  days  later,  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany which  turned  out  the  winning  car,  two  men  were  sitting, 
evidently  expecting  somebody.  Chadronnet's  mechanicien  en- 
tered, bowing  respectfully.  "Mr.  Crawford/'  said  he.  Both 
men  jumped  up  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"You  certainly  deserve  your  reward,"  said  the  man  ad- 
dressed as  Crawford.  "When  I  made  that  agreement  with  you, 
I  had  no  idea  that  your  car  would  come  so  near  winning  when 
you  joked  your  motor." 

"It  did  come  in  rather  handy  for  you,"  returned  the  me- 
chanicien, "but  it  nearly  killed  old  Chadronnet" 

"Well,"  continued  Crawford,  "you  mustn't  stay  here  too 
long,  or  somebody  might  come  in  and  suspect  something.  Here's 
the  thousand  I  promised  you.  Now  please  sign  a  receipt;  it 
wouldn't  do  for  us  to  let  you  blackmail  another  thousand  out 
of  us." 

"There's  no  danger  of  that ;  Chadronnet  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
to  me  if  he  found  out  about  it.  Well,  how's  this : — 'Received  of 
J.  R.  Crawford,  $1000,  for  which  sum  I  prevented  the  racer 
driven  by  G.  Chadronnet  from  winning  the  191 1  BriarclifT,  there- 
by giving  the  car  driven  by  H.  G.  Cadaret  a  better  chance  to 
win.    Signed,  Louis  Grenier." 

"That  is  satisfactory;  now,  good-by." 

Was  it  fate  that  caused  this  receipt  to  fall  from  Crawford's 
pocket  to  the  pavement  later  in  the  day  ?  Was  it  fate  that  caused 
Chadronnet  to  come  along  a  few  minutes  later  and  pick  it  up? 
At  any  rate,  Grenier  saw  the  rage  in  Chadronnet's  eye  even  be- 
fore they  came  near  each  other.  Not  stopping  to  get  his  be- 
longings, the  mechanicien  hastened  to  the  station  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  train  for  the  west. 

"Car  coming!"  For  the  last  time  in  the  BriarclifT  1912, 
Chadronnet  dashed  past  the  grandstand  and  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  For  nine  rounds  he  had  been  leading,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  gap  between  himself  and  his  nearest  rival,  until,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  lap,  he  was  nearly  fifteen  minutes 
ahead. 
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A  long  wait.  Reported,  half  way  around,  Chadronnet  mak- 
ing a  record-breaking  lap.  Another  long  wait.  Reported,  five 
miles  away,  Chadronnet  leading  by  eighteen  minutes. 

"Car  coming!!"  In  the  straight  stretch  down  the  course 
from  the  grandstand,  a  speck.  Nearer  it  came,  nearer.  "Chad- 
ronnet!" shrieked  the  crowds,  "Chadronnet!"  Now  it  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  now  but  a  hundred  yards.  The  crowds 
surge  forward. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  defeat  of  the  year  before,  Chad- 
ronnet had  forgotten  his  perfidious  mechanicien.  But  now,  with 
a  start,  he  realized  that  there  on  the  edge  of  the  spectators, 
there  was  the  object  of  his  hatred.  An  unholy  desire  swept 
over  him.  A  barely  perceptible  movement  of  the  steering  wheel, 
and  the  racer  rushed  at  the  man.  Before  he  had  time  to  turn, 
the  car  struck  him,  him  alone  of  the  crowd.  He  was  hurled 
through  the  air  and  struck  the  ground,  a  battered  unrecognizable 
corpse. 

That  little  turn,  however,  was  enough  to  make  the  racer 
unmanageable.  In  spite  of  all  Chadronnet  could  do,  the  car 
made  a  sudden  swerve  in  the  other  direction.  Barely  twenty  feet 
from  being  a  winner,  its  wheel  went  into  the  gasoline  pit,  and 
with  a  sickening  crash  the  car  toppled  over  into  the  trench.  The 
crowds  rushed  forward  and  looked  in. 

E.  S.  Bentley. 


Harduppe — "Er,  what  was  the  denomination  of  that  bill  you 
loaned  me?" 

Cutting — "Episcopalian,  I  think — it  keeps  Lent  so  well     — Life. 


The  latest  "star"  (being  interviewed) — "In  fact,  I  may  say  the 
author  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  success  of  a  play.  It  depends  solely 
on  us.  Look  how  well  some  of  us  pull  even  old  Shakespeare  through!" 

—Judge. 


Poetical  person — "What  are  the  sad  waves  saying?" 

Sick  passenger — "That's  easy!    'Heave  up,  heave  up!'"  — Judge. 


A  Ntglft  in  %  Alpa 


1  sat  down  on  a  large  boulder  to  rest  my  wearied  limbs, 
and  contemplated  the  beautiful  scenery  around  me.  I  was  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  all  Switzerland  and  as  my  gaze 
wandered  among  the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  and  green 
valleys  my  whole  soul  responded  to  the  charms  of  my  surround- 
ings. Within  a  short  radius,  I  could  see  every  variety  of  climate. 
Directly  opposite,  a  stately  mountain  peak  towered  high  above  me, 
with  its  kingly  head  crowned  by  a  wreath  of  fleecy  clouds.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  colored  its  snowy  sides  with  a  soft  pink 
light,  making  what  is  known  to  travelers  as  an  "Alpine  glow." 
Lower  down  on  the  mountain  side  stretched  a  forest  of  tall 
pines,  whose  upper  border  ended  so  abruptly  that  it  seemed 
almost  the  work  of  human  hands.  Beneath  me  nestled  a  small 
valley.  There  the  bright  green  color  stood  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  white  snow  above  it. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  melodious  tinkle  of 
several  cow  bells,  which  sounded  from  around  a  bend  in  the 
path  above  me.  Presently  a  herd  of  goats  trotted  past,  followed 
closely  by  a  young  lad.  As  it  was  already  growing  dark,  I  de- 
termined to  press  on  toward  the  village  below,  and  so  walked 
along  with  the  goat  herder.  From  my  conversation  with  him, 
I  learned  that  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  offered  the  best  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night.  The  journey  down  the  mountain  passed 
uneventfully,  and  soon  I  found  myself  before  the  door  of  the 
hotel. 

It  was  now  just  supper  time,  and  the  smell  of  cooking  which 
filled  the  air  was  most  pleasing  to  my  nostrils.  The  landlord 
soon  had  me  seated  at  a  table  in  the  dining-room,  where  I  pro- 
ceeded to  satisfy  the  urgent  appeals  of  my  stomach.  There  were 
two  other  Americans  at  the  table  with  me,  and  we  soon  were  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  After  dinner  we  lit  our  cigars  and  told 
stories.  These  were  mostly  about  ghosts  and  haunted  houses, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  my  mind  was  filled 
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with  creepy  thoughts.  One  story  in  particular  impressed  me,  and 
I  kept  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  as  I  undressed.  The  house 
in  which  we  were  staying  was  thought  by  the  peasants  to  be 
haunted  by  a  headless  man.  Every  night  at  one  o'clock,  this 
ghost  was  accustomed  to  climb  in  the  window  of  each  room  in  the 
house  and  carry  off  some  valuable  article.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  some  very  clever  device  of  mine  host  to  rob 
his  guests  without  casting  suspicion  on  himself,  and  so  I  soon 
completely  forgot  the  tale,  and  went  to  sleep. 

I  awoke  with  the  feeling  that  someone  was  trying  to  choke 
me,  and  sat  up  straight  in  my  bed.  The  village  clock  struck 
one,  and  I  recalled  the  story  I  had  heard  the  night  before.  A 
shiver  of  fear  ran  through  my  body.  The  moon  shone  through 
the  open  window,  casting  thousands  of  grewsome  shadows  around 
the  room.  I  lay  awake  several  minutes,  but,  as  no  ghost  made 
its  appearance,  I  lay  down  in  bed  again  somewhat  reassured,  and 
started  to  go  to  sleep.  Suddenly  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body 
seemed  turned  to  ice.  There,  at  the  open  window,  a  pale  hand 
had  appeared  which  trembled  as  I  watched  it.  I  pulled  myself 
together  with  an  effort.  Was  I  not  an  American!  A  full  grown 
man,  and  afraid  of  ghosts!  Laughing  at  my  fear,  I  reached 
under  my  pillow  for  my  revolver.  No  thieving  landlord  would 
get  my  valuables ;  of  that  I  was  certain.  I  took  deliberate  aim  at 
the  hand  and  fired.  With  an  awful  shriek  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  hopped  around  the  room  on  my  right  foot.  The  left  foot 
was  pierced  with  a  bullet. 


Captive  Missionary — "My  friends  will  never  know  what  became 
of  me." 

Cannibal  Chief — "Don't  worry  about  that.    I'll  send  them  word 


J.  T.  Ogden. 


that  I  stuck  you  for  the  dinner. 


— Purple  Cow. 


"He  said  he  could  read  my  face  like  a  book. 


"Lots  of  local  color,  I  suppose. 


— Yale  Record. 


A  Steal  in  Muvbit 


"  Say,  but  I'll  bet  that  there's  a  lot  of  money  in  that  game." 
remarked  "Slippery"  Williams,  "confidence  man,"  as  he  glanced 
through  the  headlines  of  his  morning  paper.  "Slippery"  was 
stopping  at  a  small  inn,  in  a  secluded  district  of  Italy,  until  he 
could  safely  come  out  of  his  retirement.  This  retirement,  by 
the  way,  was  not  caused  by  any  indisposition  on  his  part,  but 
from  the  fact  that  some  blue-coated  gentlemen  in  New  York 
were  anxiously  looking  for  him  in  order  to  present  him  with  a 
suit  of  clothes  (striped  black  and  white)  and  free  board  and 
lodging  for  several  years.  Mr.  Williams,  not  being  disposed  to 
impose  on  their  generosity,  had  taken  the  first  steamer  for 
foreign  parts,  and  at  that  time  was  posing  as  a  rich  American 
in  a  small  Italian  town  some  leagues  distant  from  Milan. 

The  headlines  which  had  caused  this  comment,  ran  as  follows : 
"American  Millionaire  pays  Eighty  Thousand  for  Ancient 
Statue." 

"Gee!"  Williams  continued,  "if  a  fellow  could  only  get  hold 
of  one  of  those  old  statues,  he  could  get  enough  for  it  to  make 
John  D's  roll  look  like  a  lead-pencil.  I  wonder  if  any  statues 
have  ever  been  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
innkeeper  would  know.  It  certainly  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
I  could  get  hold  of  one,  somehow." 

The  innkeeper,  on  being  questioned,  was  very  communicative 
on  this  subject.  Only  a  few  miles  away,  he  said,  was  the  site 
of  an  old  Roman  town  which  the  signor  could  reach  in  a  few 
hours.  Several  statues  had  been  found  there,  and  there  were 
some  very  interesting  ruins.  If  the  signor  would  care  to  visit 
them,  he  (the  innkeeper)  would  be  only  too  glad  to  guide  him 
there. 

Williams  readily  assented,  and  the  two  soon  set  out.  The 
ruins,  however,  proved  to  be  very  uninteresting,  and  Williams 
was  about  to  leave.  Suddenly,  however,  hearing  a  cry  from  his 
guide,  he  ran  towards  him,  and  found  him  excitedly  pointing 
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to  a  heap  of  ruins  from  which  a  marble  arm  projected.  The 
two  men  set  to  work  frantically  to  remove  the  rubbish,  and  soon 
brought  to  light  a  weather  stained  statue,  evidently  some  thous- 
ands of  years  old. 

"What  a  shame  it  is,"  said  the  guide,  "that  those  dogs  of 
government  officials  should  get  this  statue." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Williams. 

"Do  you  not  know  ?  The  government  takes  possession  of 
all  the  statues  which  are  found  and  puts  them  in  the  public 
museums." 

"Look  here,"  said  Williams,  excited  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  statue,  "why  should  they  know  about  it  at  all?  If  you'll  sell 
the  statue  to  me,  I'll  try  and  get  it  out  of  the  country,  and  pay 
you  a  good  price  into  the  bargain." 

"Well,"  replied  the  guide,  "it's  a  dangerous  business,  but 
I'm  a  poor  man.  Give  me  5000  lire  ($1000),  and  I'll  help  you 
to  take  it  away." 

"Done,"  said  Williams,  trying  hard  to  keep  from  smiling, 
as  he  thought  how  he  should  be  able  to  sell  the  statue  for  twenty 
times  that  amount. 

Accordingly,  late  that  night  a  wagon  drew  up  near  the  ruins 
and  two  men  sprang  out  and  lifted  the  statue  into  the  wagon  and 
drove  away  through  the  darkness  towards  the  Swiss  frontier. 

if.  If.  if. .  .  %i  $s  %  %  ifc 

The  next  morning,  Williams,  tired  but  triumphant,  arrived 
at  a  Swiss  hotel,  accompanied  by  a  large  packing-case  containing 
the  statue.  All  through  the  night,  he  had  been  traveling,  starting 
at  every  sound  and  seeing  frontier  guards  and  policemen  hidden 
in  every  bush  that  he  passed,  but  now  he  felt  that  he  was  out 
of  danger.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  see  the  statue,  and  ordered 
the  case  to  be  brought  up  to  his  room  immediately. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  locked  the  door  and,  opening 
the  box,  took  out  the  statue.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  admiring 
the  greyish-green  tints  of  the  weather-stained  stone,  and  then 
started  to  replace  it  in  its  box,  but  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  caught 
an  inscription  on  its  base. 
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'This  will  probably  tell  me  how  old  the  statue  is,"  he  said, 
and,  stooping  down,  he  read  the  words.   They  were  these : 

"Pietro  Mazzini,  1898." 

He  started  up  in  astonishment,  rubbing  against  the  statue 
as  he  did  so,  and  behold !  at  the  touch  of  his  coat,  the  "beautiful 
weather-stained  tints"  disappeared,  revealing  the  dead-white  sur- 
face of  newly-quarried  stone. 

'Tainted,  by  gum!"  was  all  that  Williams  could  manage  to 
gasp. 

And  the  gentleman  who  was  holding  forth  on  the  simple, 
unsuspecting  nature  of  the  Italian  peasant,  at  the  supper  table 
that  evening,  wondered  why  Williams  looked  at  him  with  so 
queer  an  expression. 

R.  K.  F. 


A  sign  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  store  in  Lawrence: 
"Man  is  made  of  dust.    Dust  settles.    Are  you  a  man?" 

— Boston  Record. 


"Mr.  Taffeigh  is  a  smooth-faced  young  man,  isn't  he,  Matilda?" 

"Why,  I  thought  it  felt — I  mean — " 

"Matilda!" 


Due  de  Beete  (here  on  a  visit) — Zese  American  hotels  are  very 
infeerior  to  zose  at  home.  Here  I  haf  leestened  at  nine,  ten,  elefen 
doors  and  haf  hairdt  nothing  but  what  was  pairfectly  innocent!" 

—Puck. 


He — "Won't  you  miss  me  when  I'm  far  away?" 
She — "No;  I'll  always  think  of  you  as  very  close." 

— Cornell  Widow. 


"I  had  an  egg  for  breakfast  this  morning." 
"That  so?" 

"Yes;  and  it  was  a  bird."  — Princeton  Tiger. 


IC*ab*fl  from  ftytUtpfl  Jug 


(Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73). 

47 — Moody  Adoniram  Stevens,  son  of  David  and  Betsey  Rider 
Stevens,  was  born  February  7,  1828,  at  Bedford,  N.  H.  He  attended 
the  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter.  He  was  a  student  of  music 
for  seven  years  and  of  theology  at  Union  Seminary  in  1859-1861. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  2nd  New  York  regiment  in  the  Civil  War, 
held  various  pastorates  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Min- 
nesota.   Mr.  Stevens  died  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  March  3,  1909. 

'54 — Augustus  Turner  Jones,  son  of  Augustus  and  Almeda 
Torrey  Jones,  was  born  May  21,  1832,  in  North  Bridgewater.  For 
two  years  he  was  a  member  of  Amherst  College  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1858.  He  taught  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  in  Williams- 
burg, was  proprietor  of  the  Brockton  Gazette  for  20  years,  was  first 
president  of  the  common  council,  was  city  treasurer  for  seven 
years,  postmaster  of  Brockton  under  President  Grant,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Peoples'  Savings  Bank  since  its  organization.  He  died  in 
Brockton,  March  8,  1909. 

'54 — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  recently  published  "The  Recol- 
lections of  a  New  England  Educator"  written  by  William  A.  Mowry, 
Ph.D.,  of  Hyde  Park. 

'57 — Luther  Ward  Alger  is  a  physician  and  resides  at  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

'59 — Rev.  James  G.  Merrill,  recently  president  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Somerset. 

'6i — Joshua  Abbe  Fessenden  was  a  native  of  Rockland,  Me.,  and 
was  born  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1864  at  Williams 
College.  He  served  as  sergeant  and  lieutenant  in  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  became  lieutenant,  captain  and  major 
in  the  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  For  ten  years  he  was  postmaster 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  June  24,  1908. 

'66 — William  Bullard  Cutler,  son  of  Simeon  Morse  and  Elmira 
Bullard  Cutler,  was  born  in  Holliston,  December  13,  1846,  attended 
Exeter  before  coming  to  Andover,  was  two  years  at  Amherst,  was 
connected  with  the  class  of  1870  at  Yale,  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1872.  He  practiced  medicine  at  35  Dover 
street.  Boston,  for  25  years.    He  died  in  Boston,  March  5,  1909. 
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'69 — Mortimer  Blake  Mason,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  D.  War- 
ren &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers  of  Boston,  died  February  6,  1909, 
at  his  home  in  Boston.    He  was  a  trustee  of  Abbot  Academy. 

'69 — Henry  Fearing  Wild,  son  of  Alfred  and  Desire  Thatcher 
Wild,  died  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  February  17,  1909. 

'71 — Charles  Armstrong  Field,  son  of  Charles  and  Henrietta 
Armstrong  Field,  was  born  at  Dorset,  Vt,  May  23,  1853.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company's  branch  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  widely 
versed  in  antiquarian  and  ethnological  matters.  He  died  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  March  8,  1908. 

'79 — John  Brown  Moran,  son  of  John  and  Ellen  Brown  Moran, 
was  born  in  Wakefield,  April  27,  1859.  He  attended  Boston  Univer- 
sity, practiced  law  in  Woburn,  Roxbury  and  Boston.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  district-attorney  for  Suffolk  County.  He  died 
February  6,  1909,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

'82 — William  A.  Nettleton  is  with  the  Rock  Island  Railway  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

'83 — Victor  B.  Caldwell  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  president  of  J.  W. 
Hugus  &  Co.,  operating  stores  and  banks  in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

'87 — John  C.  Powell  is  in  the  real  estate,  mortgage  and  loan 
business  in  Seattle,  Wash,  with  offices  in  the  Empire  Building. 

'87 — Rev.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
chosen  professor  of  practical  theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

'92 — James  A.  Ballentine  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Humboldt  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'93 — James  I.  Lineaweaver  is  connected  with  the  firm  of  Thomas 
A.  Biddle  &  Co.,  bankers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'93 — Charles  Hornblower  Woodruff,  Jr.,  son  of  Charles  Horn- 
blower  and  Catherine  G.  Sanford  Woodruff,  was  born  April  13,  1872, 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  connected  with  the  class  of  1896  at 
Yale.  He  was  in  business  at  Bridgeport,  New  York  City,  and  Am- 
pere, N.  J.    He  died  in  New  York  City,  February  17,  1909. 

'96 — George  S.  McCartin  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McCartin 
&  Alverson,  lawyers  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

'98 — Hugh  Satterlee  and  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Taylor  were  married 
February  1,  1909,  at  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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'99 — Theodore  Hugh  Nevin  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Jencks  were  mar- 
ried February  10,  1909,  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

'01 — Daniel  Nathan  Gage  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Moore  were  married 
January  28,  1909,  at  Boston.  Mr.  Gage  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Aetna  Indemnity  Co.  and  lives  at  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

'01 — Halsey  R.  Philbrick  is  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

'05 — John  Stuart  Stack;  son  of  John  and  Eunice  G.  O'Connor 
Stack,  was  born  in  Andover,  November  19,  1885.  After  leaving  Phil- 
lips, he  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
He  died  in  Andover,  February  26,  1909. 


FOWNES 
GLOVES 


win  Fashion's  races 
"Hands  down" 


MORITURI  SALUTAMUS 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  mingled  with  deep  regret 
that  the  Mirror  Editors  lay  down  their  pens  and  give  up  their 
seats  to  the  new  board.  The  1909  Board  started  the  year  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Through  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune they  struggled  on,  and  now,  with  everything  running 
smoothly  once  more,  they  can  look  back  over  it  all  with  satis- 
faction. But  though  they  have  resigned  from  active  duty  and 
have  joined  the  long  list  of  past  editors,  still  they  will  watch 
their  successors  as  they  carry  along  the  work,  with  no  less 
interest  and  concern  for  the  Mirror's  welfare.  May  the  1910 
Board  have  all  success! 


The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  R.  K.  Fessenden,  '10,  to  the  Editorial  Board. 


Stakes 


Lies 

The  Tillmans  are  visiting  at  the  White  House. 
There   was  nothing  about   President   Roosevelt   in  yesterday's 
World. 

A  man  in  a  New  York  street  car  last  Thursday  morning  got 
up  and  offered  his  seat  to  a  lady. 

Concerning  the  murders  committed  in  New  York  last  week,  the 
police  will  arrest  the  murderers  and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Chauncey  Depew  has  resigned. 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the 
men,  ladies  have  decided  hereafter  to  wear  only  small  hats. 

Last  Sunday  Trinity  Church  Corporation  subscribed  five  dollars 
to  charity. 

Congressional  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  will  be  only 
a  small  part  of  the  nation's  income.  — Life. 


He — "My  dear,  I  have  a  splitting  headache.  Can't  you  manage 
to  get  rid  of  these  people?" 

She — "I  can't  very  well  show  them  to  the  door." 

He — "Certainly  not;  but  you  can  show  yourself  at  the  piano." 

— Figaro. 


Professor — "What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  ?" 

Learned  student — "He  is  seriously  afflicted  with  a  paroxysmal 
inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix." 

Voice  from  the  rear  seat — "Aw,  cut  it  out!"     — Cornell  Widow. 


Wife — "I  can't  understand,  John,  why  you  always  sit  on  the 
piano-stool  when  we  have  company.  Everybody  knows  you  can't 
play  a  note." 

Husband — "I'm  well  aware  of  it,  dear.  Neither  can  any  one 
else   when    I'm    sitting   there."  — Judge. 


Medical  Student — "What  did  you  operate  on  that  man  for?" 
Eminent  Surgeon — "Two  hundred  dollars." 
Medical  Student — "I  mean,  what  did  he  have?" 
Eminent  Surgeon — "Two  hundred  dollars." 

— The  Christian  Register. 


...Lowell  Textile  School. 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manu- 
facture, including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing,  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering.  Courses  include  instruction  in 
Mechanism,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Steam  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Language  and  Decorative  Art. 

New  and  complete  equipment  for  Machine  Shop  practice  and 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

Theory  supplemented  by  thorough  practical  instruction  in  ma- 
chine rooms  and  laboratories. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  admitted  with  cer- 
tificate. Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  admitted  to 
advanced  standing. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


A  simple,  common-sense,  ever-ready  writing  instrument 
that  is  always  handy  for  use.  Excellently  made  and 
beautiful  in  design.  "  Ideal "  in  the  globe  is  our  guarantee. 
Pen  points  for  every  writer. 

Write  for  booklet.    For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
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8  School  St.,  Boston.        209  State  St.,  Chicago.         136  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.       12  Golden  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 
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WM.  H.  GUILLEMETTE 
tailor  to  tU  gcflool  Zx<xU 


LATEST  LINE  OF  FALL  GOODS 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM  PRESSING  BY  THE  TERM 

7  BARNAKD  STREET   -   -  ANDOVER 


J.  H.  PLAYDON,  FLQR1ST 

finale,  Qlantatuma,  lSioklje  and 
GHjrgaant^muma  out  £p?railtt*0 

PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

STORE  ARCO  BUILDING  ^  TEL.  105-3 

GREENHOUSES,  FRYE  VILLAGE       -  -  -     TEL  109' 11 


LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN  ALL  REMIND  US 

AS  THEIR  PAGES  O'ER  WE  TURN 
THAT  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LEAVE  BEHIND  THEM 

LETTERS  THAT  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BURN. 

P.  S.      Here  are  nine  letters  you  ought  to  burn : 

C-R-O-S-S'  C-O-A-L 


JEROME  W.  CROSS 

Telephone  54  MAIN  STREET 


W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 


B.  B-  B.  Ifitpee 


Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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The  ALLISON  &  LAMSON 


DRESS  SUIT 
CASE. 

Umbrella 


Dress  Suit  Case  Umbrella 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  everyone  who  travels. 
It  folds  up  and  can  be  packed  in  a  24  inch  suit  case 
With  Natural  Wood  Handles,  $5.00 
Tokio  Silver  Mounted,  -  -  $7.50 
Snakewood  Silver  Knob   -      -  $8.50 

AND  UP 

Handles  suitable  for  men  or  women 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
ALLISON  &  LAMSON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  New  York 

Be  sure  the  name  is  on  the  folding  bar 


"University  Clothes" 

are'the  pre-eminent  favorites  in  classroonror  on  campus 
Each  garment  betray*  "the  custom   touch"  and 
Good  Form  breathes  from  every  graceful  fold  and 
winsome  curve. 

'UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES" 

Made  by 

COHEN  (EL  LEVISON 


On  Sale 

STERN  BRO'S 

West  23rd  St.,    New  Yorh  City 


College  Color  Robes 

In  sporty  designs  are  our 
staples.  They  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  college 
man  and  those  interested 
in  him  


THOMPSON  &  KENT 

59  4th  Avenue,  New  York 

Can  supply  the  colors  of  the  principal 
colleges 


Stoopack  &  Garbat 

60  Walker  St.,  New  York 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


3\m  Umbrellas  attfc  Jforaaalfl 
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Hand-  Tailored  Clothes  for 
Boys    and    Young  Men 

Have  contributed  most  to  lift  the  standard  of  rea  d v-to- 
wear  garments.  They  represent  the  succegsf ul  appli- 
cation of  cuatom  ideas  and  custom  ideals  to  Clothes  of 
moderate  price.  Quality  is  the  mainstay  of  good 
tailoring.  fit,  Style,  Distinction,  all  hinge  on 
Quality.   Perfection  in  all  these  detail*  has  made 


Samuel  W.  Peck  &  Co. 

New  York 

'/>    '  ON  SALE  AT  "•  \  "i- 

STERN  BROTHERS 

New  York  City 


SAMPECK  CLOTHES 

The  Stnn  lard  of  Ameriea^^^P*^"^ 

^i#S8Kf'         MADE  BY  , MfeiS^^SB 
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The  Andover  Townsman 
"Proprietors  of....  The  Andover  Bookstore 


PRESS  BUILDING 


Established  1809 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  the  World  of  Official  Athletic  Supplies 

FOOT  BALL  BASKET  BALL  ICE  SKATES 
HOCKEY  GOLF  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 


Official  Implements  for  all 
Track  and    Field  Sports 


Uniforms  for  all 
Athletic  Sports 


Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  sports  contains 
numerous  suggestions.   Mailed  free  anywhere. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BBOS. 

73  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


ftyilltpa  Attornier 
...Ultrror... 
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Tiffany  &  Co- 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
Jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 


Fifth  Avenue  ahd  37  Street,  New  I  orK 


Tblbphonh  373  Bushwick 

..Spicer  Brothers.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

SWEATERS        CARDIGAN  JACKETS 

THEATRICAL  TIGHTS 
JERSEYS  BATHING  SUITS 

ATHLETIC  KNIT  GOODS 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

84-86  Woodbine  St.,    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 


» 

•UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES " 

are  post-graduates  of  the  College  of  Style.  They're 
both  the  university  and  universal  favorites. 

Full  of  "chic"  conceits  and  fetching  fads  that'll 
tickle  both  the  young  man's  fancy  and  his  purse. 

"University  ClotHes" 

for  Young  Men 

MADE  BY 

COHEN   CEl  LEVISON 

ON  SALE 

STERN  BROS' 

West  23rd  St.,  New  Yorh 


*— SWEATERS— 

THE    BEST  MADE, 

S.  FROMM        -        -  Manufacturer 

RETAILED    ONLY  BY 

STERN  BROTHERS 

West  23rd  Street         -  New  York 
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♦.♦fiotel  Cumberland,,. 

NEW  YORK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  St.    Near  50th  St.  Subway  Station 
and  53rd  St.  Elevated. 


Special  terms 
for 

College  teams 


Ideal  Location;  near  Theatres,  Shops  and  Central  Park.  New,  Modern,  and 
Absolutely  Fireproof.  Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York;  all  Outside  Rooms. 
Transient  Rates,  $3.50  with  Bath,  and  up.   Send  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


HAVE   YOUK   PHOTOGRAPHS  MADE 
AT  THE 

CI*    Sherman  Studio  m 

PICTURES  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS 
FINISHED    AT    SHORT  NOTICE. 

main  Street  near  morton  street 
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Going  West  or  Coming  East 

Be  Sure  Your  Ticket  Reads  via 

"THE  SCENIC  ROUTT 

FAST    TRAIN  SERVICE 

-TO- 

Buffalo         Cleveland  Detroit 
Chicago        St.  Paul 
and 
Minneapolis 


PARLOR,  SLEEPING,  DINI  NG  and  TOURIST  CARS 
The  Best  Line  Between  Home  and  College 


D.  J.  FLANDER8,  P.T.M. 


C.  M.  BURT,  CP. A. 


Well  Dressed  Andover  Men 
Have  Their  Clothes  Made  by 


...BURNS... 


The  Phillips  Academy  Tailor 

and  Outfitter    —  Elm  Square 


BUCHAN    &  FRANCIS 

TOpboIeterera  an& 
furniture  Stealers 

STUDENTS'    TRADE   A  SPECIALTY 

10  PARK  STREET  -  ANDOVER 
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VAN  NESTE  *  * 


433  Washington  and  Winter  Streets 
BOSTON,  -  MASSACHUSETTS 

Gentlemen's 
Clothes  .  .  . 

Sporting  ano  ©uter  6arments 

PHOTOGRAPHER  :  TO  :  PHILLIPS  :  ACADEMY 

J.  ^.  purdy8  Qo. 

HIGH  GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  PORTRAITS  

Telephone    ...  146  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 

yOU  buy  Quality,  Long  Experience  and  Expert  Knowledge  of  Students 
Needs  when  you  buy  

ftannorTs  Clotbee 

P.  J.  HANNON 

THE  P.  A.  TAILOR...  ...Main  Street,  ANDOVER 
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A.  6.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
of  Implements  and  Uniforms  for  .... 


Base  Ball,     Lawn  Tennis, 

Basket  Ball,  Golf, 
Track  and  Field  Sports. 


Spalding's  Trade-Mark  on  what  you  purchase  is  a 
Guarantee  of  Quality 

Spalding's  New  Spring  and  Summer  1909  Catalogue,  complete  edition,  144  pages; 
about  2000  illustrations,  etc.    Copy  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  request. 

A.  G.  SPALDNG  S  fiBOS. 

141  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


The  phillips  Inn 

OPPOSITE  CHAPEL 
Open  all  the  year  Rates  $3.00  per  day 


CORNER  GROCERY 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  their 
season.  Confectionery,  Eng- 
lish Biscuits,  Potted  Meats 
and  Sardines,  Nuts,  Olives, 
Jams  

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 
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Verdain,  Detective  (A  Story)  C.  R. 

Other  Mirrors  and  Manners  (An  Essay) 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  P.  A.  'p6 

Alvord's  Fair  Play  (A  Story)  H.  R.  H. 

The  Legacy  Hunter  (A  Story)  P.  P.  S. 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy  George  T.  Eaton 

Editorials 


FO  U  N  D  EI  D  1854- 

Vol.  IV. 

NEW  SERIES 

No.  7 

I  had  just  finished  breakfast,  and  was  reading  the  morning 
paper.  There  was  little  news,  Paris,  the  city  of  ceaseless  move- 
ment and  unrest,  was  quiet.  I  glanced  through  the  whole  paper, 
and  found  not  one  red  head-line.  With  a  sigh  I  let  the  paper 
fall  to  the  floor.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  going 
to  die  of  ennui.  Not  a  thing  to  do ;  and  I  groaned.  Then  slowly 
the  thought  drifted  into  my  mind  that  I  could  find  something  to 
do.  I  laughed  at  that,  and  picked  up  the  paper  again.  I  turned 
to  the  police  news,  but  that  column  was  as  void  of  interest  as  the 
advertising  section.  There  was  evidently  nothing  of  importance 
going  on  in  police  circles.  At  that  I  threw  down  the  paper  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience.  As  I  was  just  preparing  to  leave  the 
house,  suddenly  a  thought  struck  me.  This  was  the  17th.  O 
joy!  I  seized  a  letter  lying  open  on  the  table,  and  read: 

and  I  expect  to  arrive  in  Paris  the  morning  of  the 
17th  at  8- 10  at  the  Gare  du  Nord.  I  hope  you  can  get  to  the 
train  to  meet  me,  etc." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  exactly  half  past  ten.  Fool 
that  I  had  been  to  forget  all  about  it ! 

"Anyway,"  I  reflected,  "I  can  call  him  up.  He  has  probably 
gotten  to  his  rooms  by  this  time.    I  will  see  if  I  can  raise  him." 

I  crossed  the  room  to  the  telephone,  and  just  as  I  seated 
myself  before  it,  the  tiny-bell  rang.    I  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello,"  I  said. 
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"Hello,"  came  the  reply.    "Is  Monsieur  Roland  there?" 
"This  is  he  at  the  'phone." 

"Just  a  minute."    A  buzzing,  and  then  the  sound  of  a  re- 
ceiver being  lifted  at  the  other  end. 
"Hello,"  came  a  voice. 
"Hello-   Who  is  this?" 
"Is  this  you,  Roland?" 
"I,  and  no  one  else." 

"You  scoundrel,  why  weren't  you  at  the  train?  This  is  a 
nice  way  to  treat  me, — Verdain." 

"Who?"  I  cried.    "This  is  not  —  " 

"Don't  get  excited.  Yes  it  is.  How  are  you,  anyway?  I 
suppose  you  have  been  enjoying  yourself  in  lively  old  Paris,  eh? 
I  —  " 

"Here,  give  me  a  chance  to  speak.  Very  sorry  I  did  not  get 
to  the  train.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  forgot  all  about  it  until  it  was 
too  late.  I  was  just  going  to  call  you  up  when  wou  called  me. 
As  to  enjoying  myself,  please  excuse  me  from  Paris  at  such  a 
time  as  this.   Not  a  thing  has  happened  since  you've  been  away." 

"Awfully  sorry  you're  so  bored.  But  say,  come  down  and 
see  me  now,  will  you?  and  maybe  I  can  prescribe  a  remedy  for 
this  hopeless  state  of  ennui  in  which  you  find  yourself." 

"All  right,  I  will  be  over  at  once-  By  the  way,  is  there  any- 
thing new?" 

"Not  much.    There  is  a  little  matter,  however,  which  we 
may  look  into.   Well,  good-bye." 
"Good-bye." 

I  hung  the  receiver  up,  thinking  that  maybe  after  all  Paris 
wasn't  going  to  be  so  dull.  Verdain  had  said  "a  little  matter". 
That  might  mean  anything,  judging  from  Verdain's  non-com- 
mittal manner  of  imparting  knowledge.  Well,  it  was  worth  the 
chance,  anyway.  A  few  minutes  later  I  left  the  house,  and 
started  for  Verdain's  room. 

I  was  met  at  the  door  itself  by  my  friend  Verdain.  He  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  after  the  usual  formalities  had  been 
performed,  started  in  to  answer  the  question  which  he  saw 
written  on  my  face. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  explained."  "Yesterday  morn- 
ing in  London,  just  as  I  was  about  to  take  the  train  to  Dover, 
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I  received  a  telegram  from  the  office  of  the  Brevosts,  bankers, 
requesting  me  to  call  at  once,  upon  my  arrival  in  Paris.  That  the 
matter  is  of  some  importance  is  evident,  but  I  am  unable  to 
think  what  it  is.  However,  I  am  going  at  once  to  Brevosts,  and 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  that  is,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do," 
he  ended,  smiling. 

"Only  too  glad,"  I  replied,  and  we  shook  hands  on  it. 

The  building  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  banking  house 
of  Brevost  was  a  large  stone  building,  in  the  center  of  Paris' 
business  district.  The  firm  was  one  of  old  establishment,  and 
stood  high  in  financial  circles  of  the  capital.  Its  business  was 
wide  and  varied,  and,  in  point  of  wealth,  the  house  stood  among 
the  first  banks  of  Paris. 

Having  arrived  at  the  bank,  Verdain  sent  his  card  into  the 
office,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  were  in  the  private  office  of  the 
firm.  We  were  here  met  by  M.  Jean  Brevost,  an  old  man,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  officials  of  the  house.  I  had  known  him  for 
many  years. 

"Ah,  so  glad  to  see  you,  Verdain,"  he  began,  "and  you,  too, 
Roland.  Please  take  these  seats.  I  see  that  you  received  my 
message  all  right,  Verdain.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  have  come.  For 
if  ever  you  were  needed,  it  is  at  present  in  this  very  place.  Now, 
to  the  point  Of  course  you  know  Roquin,  the  head  cashier  of 
the  bank.  Well,  a  week  ago  M.  Roquin  left  Paris  for  a  two 
day's  stay  in  Lyons,  in  order  to  transact  some  important  business. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Roquin  has  not  returned,  and,  what 
is  more,  three  days  ago  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  house  in 
Lyons,  asking  why  Roquin  had  not  kept  his  appointment,  which 
was  very  important." 

"And  you  are  telling  me — "  began  Verdain. 

— "That  Roquin  left  this  building  a  week  ago  yesterday 
morning,  with  negotiable  bonds  valued  at  500,000  francs,  and 
has  not  been  heard  of  since." 

"In  appearance,  a  clear  case  of  a  defaulting  cashier." 

"No,  Verdain,  I  can  not  think  so.  Roquin  has  been  with 
the  firm  twenty  years,  and  was  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  man." 

"Yes,  Brevost,  these  fellows  are  trustworthy  until  the  chance 
comes  along  that  can  make  them  rich.  Then  they  throw  discre- 
tion to  the  winds,  yield,  and  are  held  up  to  the  world  as—" 
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— "Come,  come,  Verdain,  I  myself  could  vouch  for  Roquin's 
strict  honesty.  If  he  had  wished  to  steal,  he  could  have  done 
so  before  this,  and  could  have  procured  sums  five  times  the 
present  amount.  I  must  admit  that  certain  details,  however, 
go  to  show  that  Roquin  is  a  defaulter — but  good  Heavens, 
I  can't  believe  it." 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  these  details  of 
which  you  speak?" 

"Certainly.  It  seems  that  Roquin  was  to  leave  Paris  at 
7.50  in  the  morning-  The  bank,  as  you  know,  opens  at  eight 
o'clock,  that  is,  the  clerks  report  at  eight.  The  janitor,  however, 
comes  at  seven  o'clock,  and  sweeps  the  lower  floor  of  the  building. 
On  the  morning  in  question  the  janitor  was  just  finishing  sweep- 
ing, when  Roquin  came  in,  entered  the  vault,  and  in  a  few 
moments  returned  with  a  small  hand-bag.  He  stopped  a  moment 
to  say  good-morning  to  the  janitor,  tossed  him  a  cigar,  and  left, 
remarking  he  would  see  him  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  day  I 
received  the  telegram  from  Lyons,  I  questioned  the  janitor,  and 
he  told  me  what  I  have  just  told  you.  I  have  told  him  not  to 
repeat  to  anyone  what  he  had  told  me,  and  I  can  safely  say  that 
no  one,  not  even  my  brothers,  knows  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
They  think  that  Roquin  is  simply  prolonging  his  stay  in  Lyons. 
Now,  I  leave  everything  to  you.    What  is  to  be  done?" 

"It  would  truly  seem  as  if  Roquin  is  a  thief,  but  we  must 
not  be  too  sure.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  met  with  an 
accident.  One  thing,  though ;  would  you  mind  taking  me  to  this, 
the  vault,  and  also  letting  me  see  the  janitor?" 

"Certainly,  come  right  this  way." 

Brevost  led  us  from  the  office,  through  the  building  to  the 
place  where  the  vault  was  situated.  It  was  simply  a  steel  room, 
built  in  the  wall,  and  was  opened  by  a  combination.  By  chance, 
Jules,  the  janitor,  was  in  that  very  part  of  the  building  at  the 
time  and  M.  Brevost  called  to  him-  No  further  information 
than  that  already  known  could  be  gained  from  him,  and  Verdain 
finally  gave  up.  Verdain  then  repeated  his  request  to  be  shown 
into  the  vault,  and  Brevost  led  us  in.  The  inside  presented  no 
interesting  aspect,  simply  rows  of  boxes  around  the  walls. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Verdain,  "that  this  place  has  been  fre- 
quently visited  since  Roquin  left,  a  week  ago?" 
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"Yes,  the  place  has  been  open  every  clay." 

"Where  would  Roquin  secure  the  bonds  which  he  took  the 
day  he  left?"  questioned  Verdain. 

Brevost  pointed  to  a  box  in  the  far  corner.  "The  bonds 
which  he  took  were  kept  in  there." 

Verdain  crossed  to  the  box,  tried  the  small  steel  door,  which 
was  not  locked,  and  opened  it.  The  receptacle  was  empty,  but 
Verdain  stopped  over  and  peered  inside.  As  he  did  so,  he 
reached  into  the  box  and  felt  around,  as  if  looking  for  something. 
He  then  straightened  up  with  a  sigh,  and  came  towards  us. 

"Well,  M.  Brevost,  there  seems  no  further  need  of  my  stay- 
ing longer.  It  is  the  question  of  finding  the  guilty  party  now. 
But  let  me  say  to  you  —  when  we  find  Roquin,  we  will  have 
found  the  guilty  person  as  well    Come,  Roland." 

With  that  we  started  away,  and  were  followed  to  the  en- 
trance by  Brevost.    At  the  door  Verdain  turned  to  the  banker. 

"As  I  remember,"  said  he,  "Roquin  wore  a  rather  long 
white  beard." 

"You  are  right.  Remember  now,  I  am  giving  this  case 
into  your  hands,  and  let  me  know  when  you  have  discovered  any- 
thing of  importance." 

Descending  the  steps,  Verdain  turned  to  me  with  a  curious 
look,  and  said: 

"Roquin  has  gone;  so  has  500,000  francs.  Roquin  has  a 
white  beard,  a  fact  which  is  not  strange.  But  will  you  explain 
to  me  how  it  is  that,  Roquin  grows  goat-hair  on  his  chin?  Mar- 
vellous, is  it  not?" 

I  looked  at  Verdain,  quite  taken  back  by  htis  queer  discourse. 

"Goat-hair, — what  are  you  talking  about?"  I  queried. 

"Goat-hair,"  was  Verdain's  laconic  reply. 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  I  asked,  totally  mysti- 
fied. 

"Only  this,"  replied  Verdain,  reaching  into  his  pocket  and 
drawing  something  out.  "Very  extraordinary,"  he  said  as  he 
held  up  to  my  astonished  gaze  a  long,  coarse  hair.  To  the  end 
of  it  clung  a  tiny  bit  of  hard  glue. 

"Well,"  I  said,  more  astonished  than  ever. 

"It  seems,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  person  who  removed 
the  bonds  from  that  box  in  the  vault,  left  a  part  of  his  beard 
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sticking  to  the  box.  Now,  unless  the  said  person  was  one  of  the 
"genus  caprorum,"  said  Verdain,  with  a  smile,  "there  is  only 
one  conclusion  to  make.    Can  you  guess  that  conclusion?" 

"Oh !"  I  cried,  beginning  to  understand  what  he  was  driving 
at,  "this  is  from  a  false  beard,  this  hair;  and  the  man  who  took 
the  bonds  from  their  place  had  a  false  beard!" 

"Exactly,  my  dear  fellow.  That  much  of  the  problem  is 
solved;  but  the  hardest  part  is  yet  to  come.  What  remains  is 
to  learn  who  it  was  that  left  part  of  his  borrowed  beard  in  the 
box.  We  can  be  sure  it  was  not  Roquin.  But  what  relation 
do  Roquin  and  this  man  bear  to  each  other?  The  solving  of  the 
problem  hinges  on  that  —  and  a  little  more.  The  question  is, 
where  shall  we  begin?" 

"I  wish  I  knew.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  beginning. 
Roquin,  or  his  mysterious  double  may  or  may  not  be  in  Paris. 
He,  or  they,  may  be  far  away  by  this  time." 

"Quite  right,"  replied  Verdain,  shaking  his  head. 

We  had  been  walking  along,  in  the  direction  of  Verdain's 
rooms.  The  street  was  crowded,  and  our  conversation  had  been 
occasionally  interrupted  by  collisions  that  caused  more  or  less 
damage.  In  the  course  of  these  accidents  my  shoe  became  untied, 
and  motioning  to  Verdain,  I  stepped  aside  from  the  crowd  to 
readjust  it.  Just  as  I  finished  tying  it,  and  was  about  to  rise 
to  my  feet,  I  happened  to  glance  sideways  into  the  shop  window 
near  me.  As  I  did  so,  my  eyes  met  those  of  a  face  reflected 
in  the  glass  window.  Immediately  the  face,  as  if  conscious  of 
my  gaze,  vanished  as  its  owner  turned  back  into  the  crowd.  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  my  mind  troubled.  The  face  had  been  that  of  — 
of,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  recall  the  name.  Some  vague 
memory  seemed  to  be  arousing  itself  in  my  mind.  I  glanced  at 
Verdain,  who  had  stood  by  me  all  the  time.  His  face  was  set 
and  calm,  but  instinct  told  me  he  had  witnessed  as  I  had  wit- 
nessed. 

"Did  you  see  it?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  but  I  saw  him"  he  replied,  his  eyes  still  fastened  on 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 
"Was  it  chance?"  I  whispered  hoarsely. 
"No.    He  had  been  following  us,  I  think." 
"And  now—" 
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"And  now — " 

"And  now,  my  dear  Roland,  we  have  found  a  beginning." 

********* 

That  clay  was  the  beginning;  the  end  came  some  two  weeks 
later.  To  describe  in  detail  the  events  of  these  two  weeks  would 
be  tiresome,  although  I  shall  be  forced  to  omit  matter  that  was 
interesting,  to  say  the  least.  Nevertheless  I  will  try  to  narrate 
the  most  important  occurrences  during  the  fortnight,  occur- 
rences which  led  up  to  the  most  startling  surprise  that  I  ever 
have  experienced.  The  end  was  not  as  sudden  as  the  beginning, 
although  Verdain,  never  myself,  always  saw  clearly  ahead  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Had  I  foreseen  the  end,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  been  willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  case 
that  had  such  an  ugly  conclusion.  Indeed  I  don't  think  that  Ver- 
dain himself  relished  the  affair  as  a  chapter  in  his  dealings  with 
crime,  for  he  has  never  referred  to  the  matter  since,  except  with 
a  frown,  and  of  late  he  has  almost  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  all. 

After  that  day  on  the  street,  the  reflection  of  the  face  in 
the  shop-window  became  indelibly  printed  on  my  mind.  And 
yet,  no  matter  how  clearly  I  saw  the  picture  in  my  imagination, 
I  was  unable  to  remember  the  place  or  circumstance  under  which 
I  had  seen  that  countenance  before.  Often  I  would  seem  about 
to  grasp  it  all,  only  to  return  a  moment  later  to  torment  me. 
Verdain  was  silent  on  the  matter.  I  am  sure  that  he,  at  first, 
was  unable  to  recall  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  there,  standing 
on  the  street.  To  my  inquiries,  he  slowly  shook  his  head,  and 
all  the  time  I  knew  that  the  powerful  mind  of  his  was  working, 
trying  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  that  face. 

Then,  one  day,  Verdain  came  to  me,  and  I  knew  by  the  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  that  he  had  hit  upon  something. 

"Roland,"  he  began,  "you  may  recall  that  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  you  and  I  met  in  Paris.  You  already  had  a  position 
of  some  distinction  in  the  Capital ;  I  at  that  time  was  but  a  poor 
police  sergeant." 

"I  remember  well  the  first  time  we  met,"  I  replied  warmly- 

"The  circumstances  of  that  meeting  were — " 

"I  recall  it  perfectly.   It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
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of  public-courts.  It  was  nearly  the  first  case  that  came  up,  when 
you  appeared  to  testify — " 

"Stop.  Now,  tell  me,  do  you  recall  that  case,  the  defendant 
and  the  charge?"  cried  Verdain,  seizing  my  hand. 

"But  dimly.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  case  of  murder,  tho' 
I  can't  exactly  recall  the  details." 

"Yes !"  cried  Verdain,  breathlessly,  "and  the  accused !" 

"Ah !  the  accused  was  a  youth,  a  boy  of  some  nineteen  years, 
as  I  remember ;  was  it  not  so  ?  But  he  was  not  convicted,  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  I  recall. " 

"You  are  right,  Roland." 

"And  all  of  this  means,  V erdain  ?"  I  questioned. 
"Only  another  link  in  our  search  for  that  elusive  face," 
smiled  Verdain. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  see  it  at  all." 

"It  is  really  very  simple.  It  simply  wanted  to  recall  that 
trial,  in  order  I  might  be  satisfied  I  was  right.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  youth  who  stood  before  us  that  day  eighteen 
years  ago  is  become  a  man,  his  countenance  has  changed  but 
little,  and  he  comes  back  to  look  at  you  through  a  shop-window," 
finished  Verdain  calmly. 

"He  —  that  youth  —  the  face,  the  same,  yes  !  I  admit  now 
it  is  the  same!  But  why  was  he  there?  Why  did  he  follow  us, 
as  you  said  he  did?  Why  did  he  seek  to  hide  himself  from  us 
in  the  crowd?   Tell  me!"  I  cried,  overcome  by  excitement. 

"My  dear  fellow,  calm  yourself.  He  was  there,  he  had 
followed  us,  he  ran  away  —  why?  I  can  only  guess.  He  was 
watching  us.  Well,  he  wanted  to  know  where  we  were  going. 
Maybe  at  times  he  was  close  enough  to  obtain  snatches  of  our 
conversation.  He  evidently  wanted  to  learn  something  that  he 
was  interested  in.  What  was  this  matter  he  was  interested  in? 
Ah,  we  had  just  been  to  Brevost's,  and  I  had  only  returned  to 
Paris  that  very  morning.  Then  when  he  met  your  glance  in 
the  glass,  he  hurried  out  of  sight,  but  not  before  both  of  us  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  That  he  caught  your  glance  may  be 
certain,  but  I  know  he  did  not  see  me  watching  him." 

"Do  you  recall  his  name?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  at  that  trial  he  was  registered  as  Edouard  Laucy." 
"That's  it.    I  remember  now." 
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"Now,  the  next  thing  we  had  better  do  is  to  find  out  how 
this  Laucy  figures  in  the  case  we  are  now  handling.  His  ap- 
parent interest  in  us,  the  other  day,  would  seem  to  show  that  he 
has  something  to  do  with  this  Roquin  affiair.  By  the  way,  let 
us  pay  a  visit  to  the  Roquin  house.  It  is  possible  we  may  be 
able  to  learn  something  there  that  will  help  us.  What  do  you 
say  to  seven  o'clock  this  evening?  Just  a  little  informal  call, 
you  know,  to  discuss  some  business  matters  with  Roquin." 

"I  understand  perfectly." 

This  conversation  took  place  the  fourth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  this  narration.  That  night  we  went  to  Roquin's  house, 
a  small,  unpretentious  dwelling.  Here  we  could  learn  nothing 
but  what  we  already  knew.  M.  Roquin  had  gone  away  some 
time  ago,  and  had  not  left  word  as  to  his  return,  although  it  was 
thought  his  stay  was  not  to  have  been  so  long.  Very  sorry,  but 
was  there  any  word  we  could  leave  for  Roquin  when  he  returned  ? 
"No,"  we  replied,  "it  was  nothing  of  importance,"  and  departed. 
I  was  discouraged,  and  Verdain  himself  was  feeling  perplexed 
at  the  situation.  Downhearted,  we  walked  slowly  down  the  street 
away  from  the  house.  Verdain  was  silent.  Finally  he  stopped, 
and  spoke: 

"Roland,  what  has  become  of  Roquin?" 

"Why  ask  me,"  I  retorted,  impatiently- 

We  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  shadows  silent  and  medita- 
tive. At  that  moment  someone  passed  by  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
I  casually  turned  about.  As  I  did  so  the  person  stopped  to  light 
a  cigar.  As  the  match  flamed  up,  and  he  held  it  to  the  cigar, 
the  flame  revealed  the  face  of  Edouard  Laucy.  The  match  was 
out  in  a  minute  and  Laucy  was  walking  up  the  street.  Verdain 
touched  my  coat. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  whispered. 

We  were  but  a  short  distance  from  Roquin's  house.  Laucy 
walked  up  the  street,  stopped  a  moment  before  Roquin's  place, 
and  then  swung  in,  and  entered  the  house.  As  we  heard  the 
door  close  behind  him,  Verdain  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"I  thing  that  our  dear  M.  Laucy  could  tell  us  the  where- 
abouts of  Roquin." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"At  present  but  little,  but  let  us  wait.   Now  let  us  go  home." 
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That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Verdain  for  ten  days.  I  had 
gone  to  his  rooms,  telephoned,  and  had  even  written,  but  could 
gain  no  news  of  him.  At  his  rooms  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone 
away  for  an  indefinite  period.  Nothing  further  could  I  learn. 
Once  M.  Brevost  telephoned  me,  but  I  could  give  him  no  in- 
formation. Then  at  length  the  longed  for  news  came.  It  was 
a  letter  which  asked  me  to  call  at  Verdain's  rooms  that  evening 
at  seven-thirty.    It  was  signed  "Verdain." 

Accordingly,  that  night  found  me  asecnding  the  steps  to 
Verdain's  rooms  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour.  As  was  my 
custom  of  late,  I  did  not  stop  to  ring,  but  went  straight  up.  I 
found  Verdain  in  his  library  in  company  of  another  person  whom 
I  recognized  as  the  janitor  at  the  Brevost  building.  Verdain 
got  up,  greeted  me,  and  then  introduced  me  to  Jules,  the  janitor. 
I  was  about  to  speak  and  question  Verdain  about  his  recent 
absence,  but  he  anticipated  me  by  a  quiet  motion  to  be  silent. 

"Well,  my  dear  Roland,  it  seems  that  our  little  hunt  is 
coming  directly  to  an  end.  With  the  aid  of  our  friend  here  I 
expect  to  lay  hands  on  the  guilty  person  very  soon,  maybe  tonight. 
You  know  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  you  that  I  thought  Roquin 
was  in  Paris.  Well,  I  have  suspected  that  he  was  in  hiding  at 
his  very  home.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  go  too  far  in  that  direction ;  so  Jules,  here,  has  kindly 
offered  to  help  us.  At  my  direction  he  has  written  to  Roquin, 
saying  that  he  was  aware  of  Roquin's  hiding  in  Paris,  and  de- 
manding money  to  help  hold  his  tongue.  Jules  has  arranged 
for  a  meeting  this  very  night  in  order  to  discuss  the  situation. 
If  Roquin  is  not  present  at  this  time,  Jules  has  threatened  to 
expose  him  tomorrow.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  bold  move,  and 
we  can  not  be  too  careful.  Roquin  is  to  be  at  Jules'  house  at 
eight  o'clock;  so  I  think  we  had  better  be  leaving.  You  have 
your  instructions,  Jules?" 

"Perfectly,  sir;  and  in  case  M.  Roquin  does  not  come?" 

"Then  you  will  leave  everything  to  me.  Come  now;  it  is 
getting  late." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  found  us  entering  the  janitor's  house 
by  the  rear  door,  after  we  had  climbed  two  fences.  Once  in- 
side, Jules  led  us  to  the  room  where  he  was  to  bring  Roquin. 

"Here,  Roland,  step  into  this  cupboard.   I  will  be  in  the  op- 
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posite  corner  behind  the  couch.  I  will  give  the  signal  when 
you  are  to  appear.  Until  then,  keep  still,  trust  to  me,  and  watch 
Roquin." 

I  did  as  I  was  told  and  stepped  into  my  hiding  place,  leav- 
ing the  door  of  the  cupboard  slightly  ajar.  Verdain  then  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  lounge,  after  he  had  first  given  me 
a  revolver.  Then  we  began  to  wait,  Verdain  behind  the  couch, 
I  in  my  hot  and  dusty  closet,  and  Jules  there  in  the  room,  seated 
at  a  table  reading.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  passed,  and  the 
clock  struck  eight.  A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  front  door,  and  Jules  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  returned 
in  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  person  whom  I  could  not  at 
first  see,  on  account  of  the  limited  range  of  my  cupboard  door. 
Then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  man,  and  beheld  Roquin.  Surely 
Verdain's  plan  had  worked  remarkably  well. 

"Well,"  began  Roquin  rather  impatiently,  "you  seem  to  be 
the  master.  Name  your  sum,  but  for  the  good  of  all  concerned 
let  us  hurry.  You  are  aware  that  by  accepting  this  money  you 
become  a  party  to  the  deed." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  M.  Roquin;  but  now  about  the  amount. 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  half." 

"What!"  cried  Roquin,  "half?  half?   Man!  you're  crazy." 

"Maybe  so,  but  let  me  say  that  it  is  for  me  to  name  the 
price,  and  not  you.  As  I  have  heard  say;  every  man  has  his 
price.  Well,  mine  is  250,000  francs,  and  cheap  at  that.  Of 
course  there  are  the  police  to  be — " 

Roquin  shuddered.  "Stop,"  he  muttered,  "But  when  you  take 
this  money,  the  matter  drops,  eh!" 

"I  give  you  my  word." 

"Yes,  your  word,  that  costs  so  much,"  snarled  Roquin,  ex- 
asperated at  the  way  he  was  being  cheated. 

"Hush.  I  could  have  named  the  whole  amount  if  I  had 
wished.    Come,  let  us  fix  it  up." 

"You  will  have  to  come  to  my  house.  I  brought  nothing 
with  me."  Then  Roquin  changed  his  tone.  "Come,  my  fine 
fellow,  be  satisfied  with  a  fourth.   What  do  you  say?" 

"I  have  named  my  price." 

"Well,  just  as  you  say,"  murmured  Roquin,  resignedly, 
"come  with  me,  then." 
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"I  am  ready." 

Just  at  that  moment,  Verdain  rose  from  behind  the  couch, 
covered  Roquin  with  his  revolver,  and  then  spoke  my  name 
in  a  loud  voice.  Roquin  turned  like  a  flash,  only  to  meet  the 
levelled  weapon  in  Verdain's  hand.  I  stepped  from  the  cupboard 
at  the  same  time.  Roquin's  face  grew  black  as  night.  He 
turned  to  Jules  who  was  standing  there,  all  trembling  with 
excitement.    Roquin's  eyes  blazed  with  wrath. 

"You  hell-hound,  you — ."  At  that  he  made  a  terrible  leap 
at  Jules.  The  latter  jumped  to  one  side,  and  Roquin  fell  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  overturning  a  chair.  Verdain  was  upon  him 
in  a  flash,  and  they  were  struggling  on  the  floor.  Verdain's 
strength  told,  and  in  a  moment  he  rose  to  his  feet,  leaving  the 
other  exhausted  on  the  floor. 

"Another  move,  and  I  will  shoot,  Monsieur — Monsieur — 
Roquin,"  ended  Verdain  sarcastically. 

The  man  on  the  floor  started  at  Verdain's  tone.  Then  Ver- 
dain stooped  down,  made  a  quick  movement,  and  then  stood 
up,  pointing  to  the  huge  distorted  face  of  Laucy.  Jules  and  my- 
self both  uttered  cries  of  astonishment.  Verdain  stood  there 
smiling.  Laucy  was  speechless  with  anger,  his  face  purple  and 
mouth  twitching.  Verdain  turned  to  me  and  spoke  holding  the 
false  beard  in  his  hand. 

"There,  my  dear  Roland,  we  have  the  man  who  impersonated 
Roquin,  stole  the  bonds  from  the  Brevost  vault,  and  who  —  who 
murdered  the  aged  M.  Roquin." 

At  the  last  words,  Laucy  was  on  his  feet.  "Who  told  you  ?" 
he  shrieked.  Then  collecting  himself,  "you  lie,"  he  cried.  As 
he  spoke,  his  hand  crept  to  his  side  pocket.  Suddenly  there  was 
the  flash  of  steel  in  the  air,  an  instantaneous  spurt  of  flame  and 
a  report,  and  Laucy  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Quick,  a  doctor,"  cried  Verdain,  as  he  stooped  above  Laucy, 
and  turned  him  over.  "Too  late,  though,"  he  ended  looking  up. 
I  stood  horror  stricken,  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  distorted  coun- 
tenance of  the  man  on  the  floor. 

"He  is  dead  ?"  I  questioned  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  Verdain,  "he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law." 

"He  and  M.  Roquin—." 

"Were  cousins." 


Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  P.  A.  '96 

In  a  second  hand  book  shop  in  New  York  the  other  day  I 
came  across  a  thin,  brown  pamphlet,  labelled  "The  Mirror  of  the 
Philomathean  Society,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  for  the  winter 
term  of  1854-5."  Needless  to  say,  I  purchased  it,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  fifty  cents.  It  was  printed  in  March,  1855,  and  was  the 
second  issue  of  the  Mirror.  I  wish  I  possessed  the  first.  The 
Mirror  continued  to  be  published  by  Philo  until  1892,  when  it 
became  a  regular  school  publication.  In  1895-6  I  helped  to  pre- 
side over  its  destinies.  Indeed,  in  one  issue  of  that  season  I 
find  that  according  to  the  magazine  itself  I  was  the  only  editor, 
though  there  was  a  business  manager.  This  was  due  wholly 
to  the  fact  that  a  heartless  faculty  had  conditioned  all  the  other 
editors.    True  literature  is  not  always  appreciated! 

As  I  look  over  the  Mirror  for  1855,  and  then  over  my  file 
for  1896,  I  am  struck  with  the  complete  change  in  manners  less 
than  half  a  century  brought  about.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the 
early  issue  none  of  us  could  have  written  in  1896,  nor  could 
they  be  written  in  school  now.  But  neither  would  any  of  the 
present  generation  want  to  write  them.  And  I  hate  to  think 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Mirror's  circulation  if  they  should 
be  written.  They  are  as  far  removed  from  present-day  school 
boy  thought  and  school  boy  interests  as  from  pole  to  pole;  and, 
I  cannot  but  feel,  rightly  so.  They  are  written,  almost,  in  a 
different  language. 

The  first  article  in  No.  2  of  the  Mirror,  for  instance,  is  a 
paper  entitled  "Childhood's  Joys  and  Sorrows."  Then  follows 
a  paper  on  "Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster."  We  next  are  uplifted 
by  a  poem,  "The  Student's  Inquiry,"  which  sets  forth  the  med- 
itations of  a  student  before  his  fire. 

"Oh,  what,"  said  he,  "what  object  is  there  in  this  student's  life? 
What  good  is  there  accomplished  in  this  constant  mental  strife?" 

Not  Fame,  he  feels,  is  the  end  of  education,  but  to  achieve 
the  power  to  do  good.  "Better  by  far  in  doing  good,  secure  a 
heavenly  bliss."  No  doubt  the  sentiment  is  quite  estimable ;  but 
to  us  it  sounds  a  little  forced  and  sententious  from  a  school  boy. 
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But  soon  we  are  cheered  by  an  essay  on  "Solitude",  another 
on  "Hope",  and  a  poem  about  "The  Snow".  Then  comes  a  dis- 
course on  "The  Discipline  of  Life",  another  on  "Home",  in  which 
we  learn  that  "the  advantages  of  a  good  home  are  incalculable", 
and  finally  a  long  paper  on  "Greenwood,  the  City  of  Repose". 
Just  why  a  school  boy  of  normal  instincts  (in  spite  of  literary 
aspirations!)  should  betake  himself  to  muse  in  a  grave  yard  is  a 
trifle  hard  for  us  to-day  to  understand.  There  would  seem  to  be 
subjects  a  little  nearer  to  his  interests,  a  little  closer  to  his  life. 

And  doubtless  there  were,  even  in  1855.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  early  Mirror  does  not  reflect  the  real  school  boys  of  that  day 
at  Andover,  but  rather  the  literary  modes  and  fashions  in  Amer- 
ica. Undergraduate  writing  is  pretty  sure  to  be  imitative,  at  any 
period,  even  the  writing  of  men  at  Yale  or  Harvard,  who  are 
some  years  older  than  students  at  Andover.  In  1855  literature 
in  America  was  tinged  with  rhetorical  solemnity;  it  was  often 
given  over  to  pathos,  pedantry,  and  exaggerated  seriousness.  It 
was  too  often  artificial,  both  in  theme  and  treatment.  Many  sud- 
jects  now  felt  to  be  the  true  material  of  fiction  or  essays,  were 
then  regarded  as  too  commonplace.  Literature  was  considered 
something  apart  from  life,  a  kind  of  ornament,  like  the  stuffed 
bird  under  a  glass  case  in  the  parlor.  And,  like  the  parlor,  it 
was  locked  up,  with  the  shades  down,  save  on  state  occasions. 
Even  the  work  of  Washington  Irving  is  not  free  from  this  taint; 
and  in  some  of  his  imitators,  there  is  nothing  else.  This  spirit 
in  American  literature  was  reflected  in  the  Andover  Mirror  of 
1855.  And  hence  it  gives  to  the  reader  of  to-day  a  vastly  better 
idea  of  what  adult  literature  was  at  that  period  than  of  what  the 
life  of  Andover  students  was.  As  school  history,  it  has  little  or 
no  value. 

This  seems  to  me  a  great  pity.  School  publications  can 
have  little  value  as  literature,  naturally,  and  little  interest  to  out- 
siders. But  they  can  have  great  value  as  records  of  manners  and 
thought  in  the  particular  institutions  which  they  represent.  Fifty 
years  hence,  when  an  old  Andover  man  picks  up  the  Mirror  for 
1896,  he  will  find  a  story  by  W.  P.  Eaton  which  reflects  nothing 
except  the  plot  of  a  play  then  popular  on  the  stage.  But  he  will 
find  numerous  editorials  by  members  of  the  board  which  do  re- 
flect, if  in  stumbling  language,  the  ideas  and  aspirations  which 
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were  then  near  to  our  hearts,  and  which  do  show  what  we  were 
doing,  and  how  we  were  doing  it.  He  will  also  find  many  stories 
and  shorter  sketches  which  deal  with  school  life,  or  with  the  life 
of  the  writers  at  school  —  which  are  true  reflections  of  our  aspi- 
rations, our  way  of  looking  at  things,  of  our  manners.  I  can 
see  now  that  these  stories  were  mostly  accidents ;  that  is,  we  on 
the  board  did  nothing  to  encourage  them,  nothing  to  show  that 
we  preferred  such  work  over  the  more  ambitious  imitations  of 
adult  authors,  or  rhetorical  outpourings  calculated  to  win  a  Means 
Prize.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  upon  us,  whether 
we  would  or  not ;  and  because  literature  in  general  had  waked  up 
to  an  interest  in  daily  life,  the  daily  life  of  our  school  interested 
our  contributors,  and  our  readers. 

Certainly  since  1896  literature  has  not  ceased  to  take  account 
of  daily  life.  The  Mirror  of  to-day  should  find  it  even  more  easy 
than  we  did  then  to  gather  in  stories  with  the  ring  of  veracity 
about  them.  And  only  as  it  does  so  will  it  be  of  much  value  to 
the  future.  The  difference  between  literature  and  mere  writing 
does  not  reside  in  the  language;  it  resides  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
truth.  A  bit  of  school  life  faithfully  recorded  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  literature  than  a  Means  essay.  And  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  school. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  Mirror  board  offer  definite  inducement  to 
the  contributors  to  write  on  school  topics,  perhaps  to  create  a 
piece  of  Andover  fiction.  A  department  might  conceivably  at 
times  be  given  over  to  short  school  sketches,  where  veracity  of 
description,  liveliness,  local  color,  were  the  objects,  not  ''fine 
writing".  Really  fine  writing  never  comes  save  as  the  writer  is 
interested  in  his  subject,  knows  his  subject,  and  is  more  intent 
on  getting  what  he  wants  to  say  clearly  than  on  the  manner  of 
saying  it.  I  feel  sure  that  the  interest  in  the  Mirror  would  be 
stimulated  by  such  a  method,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  maga- 
zine would  have  greater  value  as  history,  in  the  future. 


He  thought  he'd  propose  at  his  ease, 
So  devotedly  fell  on  his  knees; 

But  I  think  that  he  quenched  her 

Love  when  he  drenched  her, 
For  just  then  he  happened  to  sneeze!  Widow. 


Altrorii'a  Jffatr  |Ilag 


Jack  Alvord  sat  alone  on  the  dreary,  empty  bleachers  sur- 
rounding the  dingy  baseball  field  of  the  little  summer  resort. 
The  last  game  of  the  season  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close 
most  successfully  for  the  home  team,  of  which  Jack  was  the  star 
pitcher  and  general  mainstay.  But  he  was  not  now  thinking  of 
the  victories  which  his  strength  and  skill  had  won;  he  was  look- 
ing downward  at  a  little  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"One  hundred  —  and  twenty-five  dollars,"  he  mused.  "To 
be  paid  to  the  order  of  Mr.  John  Alvord.'  Seventy  for  tuition, 
thirty  for  the  room,  fifteen  for  some  clothes  and  things,  and  ten 
plunks  to  last  me  till  I  get  another  job  at  school.  I've  proved  to 
Dad  that  I  can  make  my  own  way  all  right,  and  that  he  needn't 
have  to  help  me  with  a  red  cent.  He'll  be  pleased  as  time  to 
know  I  can  graduate  from  school  after  all!" 

But  as  he  looked  at  the  check  again,  a  strange  feeling  of  re- 
sentment came  over  him.  "Play  under  a  lie  of  a  name  —  sell 
my  right  to  play  with  gentlemen, —  to  represent  old  Martins- 
ville again !  Was  that  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ?  No, 
not  by  a  long  shot!"  he  muttered,  savagely.  "When  they  were 
counting  so  much  on  my  coming  back  this  year  and  helping  to 
trim  old  Holcombe  again  —  for  me  to  go  and  do  this,  and  put 
myself  out  of  it  all !  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  this  confounded  little 
old  place  and  its  ball  team!" 

And  then  a  temptation  came  to  him:  a  strong  temptation 
urged  on  by  all  his  loyalty  to  his  school  and  his  love  for  the 
sport.  For  a  time  he  struggled  with  it,  but  the  plan  presented 
was  too  easy  to  carry  out,  and  the  prospect  too  inviting.  "What 
harm  would  it  do?"  he  asked  himself,  "All  the  big  college  players 
do  it,  and  no  one's  any  the  wiser.  There  hasn't  been  a  fellow 
from  Martinsville  within  a  mile  of  here  all  summer,  and  no 
Holcombe  man  would  catch  on,  with  my  name  and  uniform 
changed.   I  say  try  it,  anyway!" 

It  was  the  night  before  the  great  baseball  game  with  Hol- 
combe, and  the  mass-meeting  was  on.  The  Martinsville  gym- 
nasium was  filled  with  a  cheering,  howling,  tooting  mob,  armed 
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with  megaphones,  horns,  drums,  tin  pans,  and  alarm  clocks.  On 
the  platform  at  one  end  of  the  big  building  were  seated  the  nine, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  the  coach,  and  the  trainer,  all  re- 
ceiving their  share  of  the  noisy  praise. 

When  the  cheer  leaders  had  calmed  down  the  crowd  into 
kind  of  order,  the  principal,  Dr.  Prentiss,  was  called  forth  to 
open  the  speech-making.  He  gave  one  of  his  clean-cut,  straight- 
forward talks  which  did  so  much  to  establish  his  influence  over 
the  boys  of  Martinsvile.  In  particular  he  emphasized  the  necess- 
ity for  a  clean,  sportsmanlike  contest.  "No  man,"  said  he,  "is 
worthy  to  represent  his  school  who  is  not  free  from  all  taint 
of  bad  sportmanship  or  deceitful  transactions  of  any  kind. 
Great  as  these  victories  over  Holcombe  may  seem,  we  must  not 
tolerate  for  an  instant  any  underhand  work  or  shady  record  what- 
soever." 

The  coach  came  next  and  reviewed  the  team's  season  which 
had  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  old  trainer  had  a  good  word  for  everyone  on  the  team,  and 
affirmed,  Tf  I  know  b'yes,  this  here  bunch  is  a  winner  fer  keeps !" 
By  this  time  the  enthusiasm  was  well  under  way,  and  when  the 
cheerleader  called  for  Captain  Alvord,  the  turmoil  had  reached 
its  height. 

Jack  stepped  out  haltingly,  with  head  downward.  The  mo- 
ment he  reached  the  center  of  the  platform,  he  was  met  with 
a  volley  of  cheers.  He  stood  for  an  instant  falteringly  straight- 
ening up  and  looking  his  schoolmates  squarely  in  hte  face,  he 
began : 

"Oh,  fellows!  It's-er,  awfully  good  to  be  here  tonight,  the 
captain  of  such  a  bully  bunch  of  workers  as  this  year's  team  is. 
But— fellows — I — I'm  not  worthy  of  it — I  can't — I  mustn't  play 
with  them  to-morrow !" 

"Go  on,  Cap!  You're  too  modest!  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  old  boy?  Of  course  you're  going  to  play — how'd  we  win  if 
you  didn't?"  were  some  of  the  exclamations  of  the  crowd.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  however,  but  went  on,  desperately: 

"Fellows,  I  haven't  done  the  square  thing  by  you  and  Dr. 
Prentiss  and  the  school, — I've  been  putting  up  a  bluff  —  a  dirty 
bluff  — all  the  year  long,  but  after  what  Dr.  Prentiss  just  said, 
I'm  going  to  drop  it  on  the  spot  and  play  fair!" 
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"Last  summer  I  played  ball  for  money, —  yes,  for  money! 
I  needed  some  money  to  put  me  through  my  last  year  here,  and 
playing  ball  was  about  the  only  way  I  could  earn  enough.  I 
ought  to  have  dropped  off  the  team,  and  not  have  disgraced  it 
by  having  a  semi-professional  paid  player  for  its  captain.  But 
I  hung  on  like  a  fool,  thinking  of  the  Holcombe  game  and  all 
it  meant  to  us,  and  couldn't  bear  to  quit  the  nine.  But  now  I 
know  the  only  fair  and  square  thing  for  me  to  do  is  not  to  play 
to-morrow." 

"Bradley  will  do  the  pitching  and  captaining  in  tomorrow's 
game,  and  I  hope  you'll  all  give  him  and  the  team  your  strongest 
kind  of  support.  Keep  up  the  old  spirit  you've  shown  so  well 
to-night,  and  we'll  make  three  straight  victories  out  of  it!" 

The  school,  though  at  first  astonished  by  the  captain's  con- 
fession, realized  the  necessity  for  his  sacrifice  and  agreed  with 
him  heartily.  "Bully  for  Cap!  That's  fair  play  for  you!  Cap's 
all  right  isn't  he?"  soon  started  up  all  around,  and  the  first  pang 
of  their  captain's  and  pitcher's  loss  was  entirely  covered  by  their 
pride  in  his  honesty  and  openness. 

"Now,  fellows,"  shouted  the  cheerleader  stepping  to  the 
front  and  brandishing  his  megaphone,  "A  long  Alvord,  and  then 
a  long  Bradley!  Who  says  we're  not  going  to  win  to-morrow, 
with  two  such  captains !"  H.  R.  H. 


Spit-ball   sounds   coarse   to  me 
I'd  rather  hear, 
Pitchers  allude  to  the 
Saliva  sphere. 


Herald. 


HELP! 


'12  "I  got  a  zero  in  algebra  to-day. : 
'ii  "That's  nothing." 
'12  "What's  nothing?" 
'ii  "Zero." 


Judge. 


ONLY  TOO  TRUE 
How  does  the  busy  Faculty 
Employ  it's  hours  of  ease? 
They  hover  over  our  reports 
Replacing  A's  by  E's 


Technique 


Sty*  IGeganj  punter 


"Gee,  but  this  sure  is  a  rotten  life,"  sighed  Jim  Welch  as 
he  took  down  his  coat,  preparatory  to  going  home  from  work. 
"Nothing  but  work  all  the  time,  and  not  much  chance  of  a  raise 
at  that.  I  wish  to  blazes  some  old  guy  would  die  and  leave  me  his 
pile.  The  trouble  is,  things  like  that  don't  happen  very  often. 
The  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  was  when  an  old  millionaire  left 
all  his  property  to  a  fellow  who  gave  up  his  seat  in  a  street  car 
to  him.  That  certainly  was  a  piece  of  luck,  but  Fm  afraid  that 
nothing  like  that  will  ever  happen  to  me." 

It  was  a  rainy  evening,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  secured  a  seat  in  the  street  car.  He 
had  just  settled  himself  in  his  place,  when  the  car  stopped  and 
a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  got  on  board.  For  a  moment 
or  two  the  latter  stood  in  hesitation,  looking  through  the  crowded 
car  for  a  vacant  seat.  Then  Jim,  thinking  to  himself,  "Great 
Scott,  here's  my  chance  at  last!  This  old  fellow  looks  as  if 
he  were  worth  over  a  million,"  sprang  up,  saying,  "Here  sir, 
take  my  seat." 

"Ah,  thank  you  ever  so  much,"  replied  the  old  man,  sitting 
down.  "It  certainly  is  very  fatiguing  to  have  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  in  these  crowded  cars." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  especially  when  one  is  accustomed  to 
one's  own  automobile,"  said  Jim,  whose  ideas  concerning  million- 
aires were  mainly  drawn  from  the  Sunday  papers,  and  who  be- 
lieving that  every  millionaire,  as  a  matter  of  course,  owned  half 
a  dozen  autos,  thought  this  a  very  clever  method  of  finding  out 
his  acquaintance's  financial  standing. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  curiously  at  Jim  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  wished  to  find  out  what  the  reason  for  his  remark  was. 
Then  he  answered. 

"Yes,  you're  right.  I  never  expected  to  have  to  ride  in 
this  car,  but  my  auto  punctured  a  tire,  and,  as  I  have  to  attend 
a  director's  meeting  of  the  First  National  Bank,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  first  conveyance  that  offered." 

"Might  I  ask  what  your  name  is,  sir?"  asked  Jim. 

"Certainly,  I  am  Mr.  Fisher,"  was  the  reply. 
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Jim  repressed  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  a  desire  to  shout 
aloud.  Who  did  not  know  of  "Sol"  Fisher,  that  Napoleon  of 
Wall  street,  who  was  said  to  be  almost  as  rich  as  Rockefeller? 
And  he,  Jim  Welch,  had  had  the  chance  to  do  this  man  a  service ! 
Why  he  would  be  rewarded  by  several  thousand  dollars  at  least! 

"You  seem  to  be  a  very  intelligent  young  man,"  his  ac- 
quaintance went  on.  "I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  a  little  about  your- 
self and  your  work  if  you  don't  mind." 

Jim,  nothing  loth,  commenced.  He  told  all  about  his  work, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  bringing  home  his  month's 
wages.  At  this,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  interested  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  got.  Jim  told  him,  and  went  on  to  bewail 
the  fact  that  his  earnings  were  so  small  in  proportion  to  his 
efforts,  which, — it  may  be  added,  consisted  mainly  of  keeping 
out  of  the  boss'  way  in  doing  as  little  work  as  possible. 

The  old  gentleman,  all  through  his  discourse,  had  seemed 
very  much  interested,  and  when  Jim  ended  with  a  pretty  plain 
hint  that  some  reward  would  not  come  amiss,  said : 

"Yes,  I  have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  you.  Be  sure  I 
won't  forget  you.    But  excuse  me,  I  must  get  off  here." 

All  through  his  homeward  journey,  Jim  was  overwhelmed 
with  joy.  Already,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  had  bought  a  mag- 
nificent house  and  had  furnished  it  in  the  most  expensive  manner. 
Passing  a  cigar  store,  he  decided  that  he  would  get  a  few  per- 
fectos  to  celebrate.  With  this  plan  in  view,  he  reached  in  his 
pocket  for  his  money,  and  then  the  blow  fell. 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  had  picked  his  pocket! 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  the  "old  gentleman,"  having 
laid  aside  his  white  hair,  was  laughing  immoderately  as  he  told 
the  story  to  some  of  his  friends. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "he  won't  be  so  anxious  to 
have  some  old  millionaire  leave  him  money  after  this." 

He  was  right.  To-day,  you  have  only  to  mention  legacies 
to  make  Jim  swear,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  you 
couldn't  get  him  to  give  up  his  seat  in  a  street  car  to  anyone 
for  a  thousand  dollars. 


'46 — Thomas  Goddard  Kent,  a  lawyer  of  Worcester,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  185 1 ,  died  in  Waverley,  April  16,  1909. 

'48 — Cyrus  Grenville  McNeil  has  led  a  varied  and  useful  life 
since  leaving  Andover,  teaching  school,  farming,  stock  raising  and 
bee  keeping.  Is  living  at  present  at  Everson,  Wash.,  and  although 
over  eighty-five  years  of  age  is  still  active  and  vigorous. 

'67 — Humphrey  Grout,  son  of  Alden  and  Charlotte  Bailey  Grout, 
was  born  December  27,  1846,  at  Umvoti,  South  Africa.  He  became 
a  florist  and  lived  in  Springfield,  where  he  died  November  5,  1908. 

'69 — Henry  D.  Manson  is  in  business  at  20  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City,  chiefly  interested  in  shipping  and  investments. 

'72 — Leonard  Daniels  is  a  real  estate  dealer  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
having  removed  from  Kansas  City  some  nine  years  ago. 

'73 — Flavel  S.  Thomas,  M.D.,  is  a  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Maquan  Sanitorium,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

'79 — Joseph  R.  Parrott  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway. 

'86 — Frederick  Robinson  Shepherd,  son  of  George  Byron  and 
Louise  Baker  Shepherd,  was  born  November  5,  1866,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
After  leaving  Andover,  he  was  connected  with  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
class  of  1889.  He  travelled  abroad  for  over  a  year,  was  with  a  bank- 
ing house  in  Minneapolis  until  1891  and  then  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  New  York  City. 
He  died  after  a  long  illness  at  Gheel,  Belgium,  November  11,  1908. 

'88— William  W.  W.  Parker,  recently  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  may  be  addressed  at  the  Berger 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'89— Richard  T.  Holbrook  has  recently  completed  "A  Poet  and 
His  Music." 

'9I — Azel  Ames  is  connected  with  the  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  and 
Cable  Company,  New  York  City,  with  office  at  30  Church  Street. 

'92— George  S.  McLaren  is  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  town  court  of  Orange,  Conn. 

'92— Edmund  J.  Woodman,  of  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  geology  and  curator  of  the  museum 
at  New  York  University. 

'94 — Richard  U.  Strong  may  be  addressed  at  770  Belvidere  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

'95_joseph  Coolidge  Palmer  and  Miss  Zilla  Rhoda  Stone  were 
married  May  6,  1909,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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'96 — William  Jones,  son  of  Henry  C.  and  Sarah  E.  Penney  Jones, 
was  born  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  March 
28,  1871.  Before  entering  Phillips,  he  attended  Hampton  Institute, 
and  after  leaving  Andover,  he  entered  Harvard,  graduating  in  1900. 
He  studied  at  Columbia  and  became  assistant  anthropologist  at  the 
Field  Museum  at  Chicago  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  two  years 
ago  to  study  the  wild  tribes  in  the  islands.  He  was  so  seriously 
wounded  by  hostile  Ilongotes  that  he  died  in  five  hours  on  March  28, 
1909. 

'96 — Thomas  LeBoutillier  and  Miss  Florence  Stevenson  were 
married  February  12,  1909. 

'oo — L.  Hastings  Arnold  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Jackson, 
Arnold  and  Fleishman,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

'01 — Dr.  Harry  L.  Petit  is  health  officer  of  Chehalis,  Wash. 

*04 — Herbert  A.  Dunlap  is  a  resident  engineer  on  the  new  railroad 
being  constructed  over  the  Andes  Mountains  in  Peru. 

'04 — Clarence  William  Hockenberger  and  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth 
Mott  were  married  April  7,  1909,  at  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 

'04 — James  C.  Thornton  is  with  the  Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  Ottawa, 
Illinois. 

'05 — Douglas  Cole  Arnold  and  Miss  Mary  Warren  Bromley  were 
married  April  21,  1909,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'06 — James  J.  Clifford  is  with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co.  at  their  Cambridge  department,  and  may  be  addressed  at  5  Clinton 
Street. 

'06 — Turner  Donaldson  Moorhead  and  Miss  Julia  Johnston  Pat- 
terson were  married  April  27,  1909,  at  Dayton,  O. 


GLOVES 

may  be  right  and  not  be 
Fownes,  but  they  can't  be 

FOWNES 

and  not  be  right. 


3:i>tt0nal 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Mirror  announces  the  resig- 
nation of  her  Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Ogden,  who  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Managing  Editor  of  the  Phillipian.  Mr.  Ogden 
during  the  last  term,  has  acted  as  Managing  Editor  of  the  Mirror, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  Mirror  has  been 
able  to  recover  the  blow  dealt  her  by  the  resignation  of  her  for- 
mer Managing  Editor.  May  he  have  all  success  in  his  new 
position ! 


The  projected  building  of  a  swimming-tank  behind  the  gym- 
nasium marks  a  new  phase  of  the  school's  activities.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  students  themselves  have  united  and  tried  to  accom- 
plish a  large  undertaking  of  this  sort,  and,  if  successful,  the 
building  of  this  tank  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  Andover's 
history.  We  say  if  successful,  because  the  matter  is  not  finished 
yet  by  any  means.  We  must  not  regard  the  swimming-tank  as 
built  already,  merely  because  we  have  assembled  and  promised 
to  try  to  procure  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The  real  work  is 
still  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now,  after  the  first  excitement  has  worn 
off,  that  we  must  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  raise  funds. 
Don't  leave  it  all  to  the  other  fellow  to  do,  but  write  home  to-night 
for  that  ten,  twenty  or  one  hundred  dollars  that  you  promised 
to  try  to  get.  Prove  that  Andover  can  show  her  vaunted  school 
spirit  in  some  other  field  besides  that  of  athletics,  and,  when  the 
tank  is  built,  be  able  to  say  that  you  helped,  in  no  small  measure 
in  its  building. 


£l?*ar  Hit 


Uncle  Ezra  Wilkins — "Hanged  if  these  city  fellers  hain't  queer. 
Thet  young  dude  the's  with  us  didn't  hev  no  complaint  last  summer, 
but  this  season  he's  alius  kickin'  'bout  the  butter." 

Hank  Hunkins — "What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

Uncle  Ezra — "Cussed  if  I  know.  It's  the  same  butter  we  hed 
last  year."  Judge 


Prof,  of  Physics,  (lecturing  on  refraction  of  light)  "You  all  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  thin  gauze  on  the  stage  to — (loud  and 
continued  applause.)  Technique 


If  you  heard  Harry  Lauder  sing 

Those  Highland  songs  that  capture  all 
And  if  he  went  way  up  to  C, 

Would  you  call  that  a  Scotch  High  Bawl?  Judge 


Director  (in  a  thundering  voice): — Why  on  earth  don't  you  come 
in  when  I  tell  you  to! 

ist  Bass  (meekly): — How  can  a  fellow  get  in  if  he  can't  find  his 
key?  Yale  Record 


"Don't  keep  me  out  in  this  night  air,"  wailed  the  fair  hold-up 
victim,  "I'll  catch  my  death  of  cold."  Whereupon  the  gentlemanly 
robber  covered  her  with  his  gun.  Yale  Record 


Si — "I  believe  that's  old  Skinflint  plantin'  flowers  on  his  wife's 
grave." 

Hi — "Pshaw,  no.  Them's  early  vegetables.  They  hain't  no 
money  in  plantin'  flowers  while  land's  so  high."  Judge 


"When  do  you  expect  to  begin  working  the  mine?" 

"As  soon  as  we  get  through  with  the  public."  Judge 


A  well  known  actress  was  boarding  at  a  hotel,  and,  desiring  to 
iron  out  some  handkerchiefs,  she  called  up  the  bell-boy.  "Send  me 
up  a  hot  iron,"  she  ordered. 

She  waited  quite  a  while,  and  finally  the  boy  returned.  "Did 
you  get  it?"  she  asked. 

"Naw,"  replied  the  boy;  "the  bartender  don't  know  how  to  mix 
it."  Judge 
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Club  Member — "I  understand,  sir,  that  you  began  life  as  a  news- 
boy?" 

Celebrity — "I  fear  someone  has  been  fooling  you.  I  began  life 
as  an  infant." 


Contributor — "I  sent  you  some  suggestions,  telling  you  how  to 
make  your  paper  more  interesting.  Have  you  carried  out  any  of 
my  ideas?" 

Editor — "Did  you  meet  the  office-boy  with  the  waste  basket  as 
you  came  upstairs?" 
Contributor — "Yes." 

Editor — "Well,  he  was  carrying  out  your  ideas."  Judge. 


Sing  a  song  of  dormitories, 

Buckets  full  of  booze, 

See  the  thirsty  students, 

Shaking  in  their  shoes. 

When  the  doors  are  opened, 

And  the  lagerfest  is  seen, 

Won't  it  be  a  pretty  mess, 

To  set  before  the  Dean.  Punch  Bowl. 


"What  are  you  looking  so  peevish  about?" 

"A  girl  with  a  sheath  gown  passed  a  minute  ago,  and  I  was  on 
the  wrong  side."  Widow. 


Student  of  Astronomy — "Professor,  I  have  discovered  a  new 
star." 

Professor  (absent  mindedly) — "What  show  is  she  playing  in,  my 
boy?"  Lampoon. 


Our  temp'rance  meeting  did  not  prove 
The  big  success  it  oughter. 
The  chairman  tried  to  blow  the  foam 
From  off  a  glass  of  water. 

Phil.  Ledger. 


...Lowell  Textile  ScKool... 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manu- 
facture including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing,  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering.  Courses  include  instruction  in 
Mechanism,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  -Chemistry, 
Steam  and  ^Electrical  Engineering,  Language  and  Decorative  Art. 

New  and  complete  equipment  for  Machine  Shop  practice  and 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

Theory  supplemented  by  thorough  practical  instruction  in  ma- 
chine rooms  and  laboratories. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  admitted  with  cer- 
tificate. Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  admitted  to 
advanced  standing. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell, 

Mass. 


The  pen  with, 

Fov 


mm 

mm 


ns 

Pen 


A  simple,  common-sense,  ever-ready  writing  instrument 
that  is  always  handy  for  use.  Excellently  made  and 
beautiful  in  design.  "  Ideal "  in  the  globe  is  our  guarantee. 
Pen  points  for  every  writer. 

Write  for  booklet.    For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 

8  School  St.,  Boston.        209  State  St.,  Chicago.        136  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.       12  Golden  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 
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WM.  H.  GUILLEMETTE 
Zaitov  to  tU  gcfloot  Zx*U 


LATEST  LINE  OF  FALL  GOODS 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM  PRESSING  BY  THE  TERM 

7  BARNAKD  STREET   -   -  ANDOVER 


J.  H.  PLAYDON,  florist 

ffinara,  (EarnatuutH,  Hwlrtfi  ani> 
(UljrBfiatttljmuma  our  g>p?raUtt*a 

PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

STORE  ARCO  BUILDiNG    .  .  .  .       TEL.  105-3 

GREENHOUSES,  FRYE  VILLAGE       .  .  .     TEL  109-11 


LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN  ALL  REMIND  US 

AS  THEIR  PAGES  O'ER  WE  TURN 
THAT  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LEAVE  BEHIND  THEM 

LETTERS  THAT  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BURN. 

P.  S.     Here  are  nine  letters  you  ought  to  burn : 

C-R-O-S-S'   C-O-A-L  ' 


JEROME  W.  CROSS 

Telephone  54  MAIN  STREET 


W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 


3B,  ».  36.  Ptpeg 


Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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The  ALLISON  &  LAMSON 


f  I  DRESS  SUIT 
«  CASE. 

UMBRELLA 


Dress  Suit  Case  Umbrella 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  everyone  who  travels. 
It  folds  up  and  can  be  packed  in  a  24-inch  suit  case 
With  Natural  Wood  Handles,  $5.00 
Tokio  Silver  Mounted,  -  -  $7.50 
Snake  wood  Silver  Knob   -      -      $8  50 

AND  UP 

Handles  suitable  for  men  or  women 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
ALLISON  &  LAMSON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  New  York 

Be  sure  the  name  is  on  the  folding  bar 


College  Color  Robes 

In  sporty  designs  are  our 
staples.  They  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  college 
man  and  those  interested 
in  him  


THOMPSON  &  KENT 

59  4th  Avenue,  New  York 

Can  supply  the  colors  of  the  principal 
colleges 


"University  Clothes" 

are  the  pre-eminent  favorites  in  classroomor  on  campus 
Each  garment  betrays  "the  custom  touch"  and 
Good  Form  breathes  from  every  graceful  fold  and 
winsome  curve. 

'♦UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES" 

Made  by 

COHEN  CSL  LEVISON 


On  Sale 

STERN  BRO'S 

West  23rd  St.,    New  Yorh  City 


Stoopack  &  Garbat 

60  Walker  St.,  New  York 

...MANUFACTURERS  OF... 

3ffm*  HmbrrUaa  ani>  Ifctraanla 


Hand-Tailored  Clothes  for 
Boys    and    Young  Men 


Have  contributed  qiost  I 
wear  garments.  They  r 
cation  of  cuatonvideas  ai 
moderate  price.  Qual 
tailoring.     Pit,  Style, 

Quality.   Perfection  in  all  these  detail*  has  made 

SAMPECK  CLOTHES 

ay^V^Vrf-  Vj  The  Standard  of  America 


the  standard  of  ready-to- 
nt  the  successful  appli- 
tom  ideals  to  Clothe*  of 
the  mainstay  of  good 
[action,   all    hinge  on 


Samuel  W.  Peck  &  Co. 


New  York 


ON  SALE  AT 


STERN  BROTHERS 


New  York  City 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Fancy  Groceries 


T.  A.  Holt  Company 

UNDER  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
ANDO  VER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HINTON       CO.  ...  Caterers 


\X       \'t     Plain  and  Fancy  ; 

flraH^. Creams   and  Ices;i.f^.V 

HiDDEN    ROAD....   Take  Reading  Car  Telephone  Conneciion 
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THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 

..♦printers... 

The  Andover  Townsman 
Proprietors  of....  The  Andover  Bookstore 


PRESS  BUILDING 


Established  1809 


NUMBER 


Anftatirr.  iUassa 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  facilities  of  their 
Correspondence  Department  for  aiding  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  New  York  in  the  choice  of  appropriate 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  The  large  variety  of 
Tiffany  &  Co's  stock  of  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
'ewelry,  china,  glassware  and  art  objects  renders  the 
service  of  this  Department  of  special  value 

Tiffany  &  Co.  employ  no  agents  nor  do  they  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
out-of-town  patrons,  as  it  serves  to  bring  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  house,  and  places  at  their  disposal  the 
services  of  trained  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  in  favor  at  the  moment  assure  careful 
and  intelligent  selection 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  of  full  descriptions 
of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  involves  no 
obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book 
a  valuable  aid  to  suggestion.  It  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  concise  descriptions  with 
an  alphabetical  side  index  affording  quick  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock  with  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  may  be 
purchased 


Fifth  Avenue  ahd  37  Street,  New  York 


Telephone  373  Bushwick 

..Spicer  Brothers.. 

MANUFACTURERS 

SWEATERS        CARDIGAN  JACKETS 

THEATRICAL  TIGHTS 
JERSEYS  BATHING  SUITS 

ATHLETIC  KNIT  GOODS 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  MILLS 

84-86  Woodbine  St.,    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 


UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES" 

are  post-graduates  of  the  College  of  Style.  They're 
both  the  university  and  universal  favorites. 

Full  of  "chic"  conceits  and  fetching  fads  that'll 
tickle  both  the  young  man's  fa.  cy  and  his  purse. 

"University  ClotKes" 

for  Young'  Men 

MADE  BY 

COHEN   CgL  LEVISON 

ON  SALE 

STERN  BROS* 

West  23rd  St.,  New  YorK 


*— SWEATERS^* 

THE,    BEST  MADE 

S.  FROMM        -        -  Manufacturer 

RETAILED    ONLY  BY 

STERN  BROTHERS 

West  23rd  Street         -  New  York 
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♦.♦fiotel  Cumberland.,, 


NEW  YORK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  St.    Near  50th  St.  Subway  Station 
and  53rd  St.  Elevated. 

KEPT    BY    A    COIvI,EGB  MAN 


Ideal  Location;  near  Theatres,  Shops  and  Central  Park  New,  Modern,  and 
Absolutely  Fireproof.  Most  Attractive  Hotel  in  New  York;  all  Outside  Rooms. 
Transient  Rates,  $3.50  with  Bath,  and  up.   Send  for  Booklet. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


HAVE    YOUK   PHOTOGKAPHS  MADE 
AT  THE 

ft?    Sherman  Studio  m 

PICTURES  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS 
FINISHED    AT    SHORT  NOTICE. 

MAIN  STREET  near  MORTON  STREET 
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Going  West  or  Coming  East 

Be  Sure  Your  Ticket  Reads  via 


Boston 
™  Maine 


"THE  SCENIC  ROUTE" 

FAST    TRAIN  SERVICE 

-TO- 

Buffalo  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago        St.  Paul 

and 
Minneapolis 


PARLOR,  SLEEPING,  DINING  and  TOURIST  GARS 
The  Best  Line  Between  Home  and  College 


D.  J.  FLANDERS,  P.T.M. 


C.  M.  BURT,  CP  A. 


Well  Dressed  Andover  Men 
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What  ought  to  be  the  dominant  thought  in  our  minds  on 
this  occasion?  We  are  at  one  of  the  turning  points  in  our  lives, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  world-wide  field  of  human  effort,  where 
we  will  only  too  soon  be  face  to  face  with  all  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  The  closing  of  this  preparation  but  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  something  higher  and  sterner.  Let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  regarding  our  training  here  as  merely  preliminary. 
We  have  been  preparing  for  college,  but  good  preparation  for 
college  is  good  preparation  for  life.  The  impressions  which  we 
have  received  here  will  abide  with  us  forever,  and  the  ultimate 
fruitage  of  our  lives  will  depend  upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  be- 
ginning. We  need,  therefore,  to  get  some  vision  which  shall  give 
us  the  right  perspective  and  touch  our  lives  to  the  finest  issues. 
To  that  end,  let  this  occasion  bring  to  us  a  sense  of  our  indebt- 
edness, and  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  our  privileges  here ;  and 
let  that  gratitude  be  concentrated  into  a  strong  purpose  that  those 
who  hope  so  much  from  us  shall  have  increasing  cause  for  grati- 
tude in  what  we  shall  do  and  be. 

It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  to  speak  of  some  of  our 
advantages  at  Andover.  Our  beautiful  surroundings,  our  friend- 
ships, our  enthusiasms,  our  wholesome  pleasures  will  ever  live 
in  memory  to  restore  the  wells  of  freshness  and  strength.  Nor 
is  the  whole  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  our  opportunities  for 
mental  training.  The  noble  work  which  this  school  has  always 
done  in  the  cause  of  scholarship  is  its  own  witness.  But  our 
school  has  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own,  out  of  which  grow 
the  distinct  advantages  of  Andover  life,  to  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  given  little  thought.  Without  minimizing  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  else,  it  may  be  said  that  the  real  strength  and 
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unique  character  of  Phillips  Academy  lies  in  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  all-round  development,  for  learning  and 
practicing  the  higher  things  which  make  for  truth  and  character 
building,  for  manliness  and  usefulness. 

The  very  conditions  under  which  work  is  done  here  are  such 
as  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  There  have  been 
no  arbitrary  restraints,  but  only  such  as  tend  to  teach  self-de- 
pendence and  self-control.  The  principle  underlying  the  disci- 
pline to  which  we  have  been  subjected  is  that  of  leading  rather 
than  coercing. 

To  the  wider  influence  of  our  community  life  we  owe  much. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  our  associations  we  have  gotten  rid  of 
senseless  aims,  unwarrantable  expectations,  and  overestimates 
and  misjudgments  of  ourselves.  Contact  with  our  superiors  has 
led  to  self-recognition  and  self-knowledge.  In  our  various  ac- 
tivities we  have  acquired  the  ability  to  meet  responsibilities  and 
to  bring  them  to  pass.  Here  every  fellow  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  he  could  do,  and  he  has  been  judged  at  his 
real  worth  regardless  of  who  he  is.  Not  only  have  we  been 
taught  to  detect  the  sham,  but  also  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
good  in  others.  In  all  this  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate a  democracy  that  shall  stand  against  all  forms  of  aristo- 
cracy, as  well  as  against  all  interference  with  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  others.  In  this  Phillips  Academy  is  making  its  greatest 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  democracy,  Samuel  Phillips 
founded  this  school,  which,  as  its  first  aim,  was  to  guide  know- 
ledge to  the  feet  of  service,  to  teach  men  "the  real  end  and  great 
business  of  living"  What  part  now  belongs  to  those  who  have 
come  into  this  heritage?  Money  cannot  repay  the  debt.  We 
must  be  loyal  to  Andover,  and  loyalty  is  something  more  than  the 
wild  abandon  of  momentary  enthusiasm.  With  us  it  will  be 
determined  by  the  support  we  give  the  school  thirty,  forty,  or 
even  fifty  years  later.  We  can  pay  our  debt  only  by  so  devoting 
ourselves  that  as  the  influence  of  our  lives  is  measured  upon  the 
work  of  the  world,  upon  the  thought  of  the  world,  upon  the  ideals 
of  the  world,  it  will  ever  be  found  shedding  honor  upon  our 
school.  The  thought  presents  itself,  How  are  we  most  effectively 
to  translate  the  teaching  and  influence  of  this  place  into  the  per- 
manent activities  of  life?    How  are  we  in  a  practical  way  to 
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meet  the  obligations  imposed  by  our  opportunities  here  ?  Samuel 
Phillips  conceived  of  the  "great  business  of  living"  as  meeting 
one's  responsibilities  to  one's  country,  to  one's  fellowmen,  to 
oneself,  and  to  God. 

One  of  our  truest  tributes  to  those  who  have  made  this 
school  what  it  is  will  be  to  approach  the  problems  of  American 
life  in  the  light  of  patriotic  duty,  and  in  the  broad-minded  spirit 
of  this  school  to  do  our  share  towards  the  fulfilling  of  our  nat- 
ional destiny.  No  blast  trumpets  us  to  do  battle  against  distant 
foes,  but  we  are  confronted  by  dangers  and  deep  problems 
which  call  for  our  best  endeavors.  Great  wrongs  are  to  be 
righted,  great  abuses  to  be  corrected,  and  there  are  certain  quali- 
ties, certain  ideals  of  civic  righteousness  which  the  masses  of 
men  must  still  learn  from  us.  We  are  to  go  out  to  incarnate 
in  American  life  the  best  and  purest  of  our  Andover  life,  to 
touch  the  nerve  centers  of  the  nation,  and  to  work  out  with  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  the  possibilities  of  democracy  which  have  here 
been  placed  in  our  hands.  The  strength  of  our  republic  does 
the  mere  favoritism  of  politics  that  leaders  in  public  life  come 
from  the  best  trained  men.  The  strength  of  our  republic  odes 
not  lie  in  her  material  resources,  but  in  her  men ;  and  it  is 
for  us  to  realize  the  high  duty  and  privilege  which  citizenship 
offers  as  a  menas  of  realizing  our  Andover  ideals. 

Again,  if  we  are  true  to  the  spirit  which  has  characterized 
this  school  from  the  first,  we  must  enter  the  wide  arenas  of  life 
and  give  an  account  of  ourselves  by  our  services  for  others.  The 
indolent,  self-sufficient,  easily-satisfied  life  will  not  do.  We  must 
devote  ourselves  to  the  common  good,  and  assist  in  maintaining 
every  institution  that  stands  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  in  our 
community.  Our  powers  will  not  be  developed  for  noble  uses 
in  sullen  solitude,  but  only  as  we  come  in  contact  with  other  minds 
and  into  co-operation  with  other  wills.  If  the  world  is  bad,  if 
the  social  life  is  full  of  evils,  if  men  are  brutal  and  selfish,  they 
are  to  be  made  better  by  promoting  and  stimulating  the  prin- 
ciples of  community  effort  which  we  have  learned  here.  The 
passion  and  resentments  which  grow  out  of  a  world  distraught 
with  greed  and  competition,  and  pestered  with  inequalities  of 
condition,  disparities  of  opportunity,  oppression,  and  sin,  will 
yield  to  the  touch  of  simple  kindness.  There  are  people  who  are 
shut  in  without  any  outlook  upon  the  great  world.    We  must 
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open  the  doors.  We  are  called  with  an  imperious  voice  to  re- 
move obstacles,  diminish  temptations,  and  teach  men  the  natural 
dignity  of  manhood. 

What  we  do  and  what  we  are  must  be  on  the  same  plane. 
In  the  great  work  of  character  forming,  every  one  of  us  is  en- 
gaged. Here  have  been  put  into  our  hands  the  tools  of  thought 
and  habit  and  aptitude  by  which  we  are  to  chisel  it  out.  Char- 
acter and  character  alone  makes  knowledge  and  skill  a  help 
rather  than  a  harm  to  those  who  possess  them.  The  founder  of 
this  school  clearly  meant  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  being.  At  a 
time  when  other  things  are  being  exalted  in  its  place,  when 
practically  everything  but  brains  and  character  has  been  cornered, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  knowledge  however  valuable 
it  is  in  its  place,  is,  after  all,  disappointing;  that  material  things 
are  transitory  and  do  not  satisfy.  The  supreme  ambition  worthy 
of  us  is  not  to  know,  nor  yet  to  have,  but  to  be.  Manhood  is 
still  tested  by  standard.  Strength  lies  in  the  intrinsic  man.  With- 
out some  guiding  ideal,  grounding  in  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  a 
quality  without  which  all  other  qualities  are  tainted  and  marred, 
life  is  incomplete.  Nor  can  the  ideal  purpose  be  separated  from 
the  practical  life.  The  greatest  men  of  all  time  have  owed  their 
efficiency  to  idealism.  While  the  praises  of  men  can  be  cheaply 
secured,  let  us  remember  that  success  does  not  depend  upon  any 
element  of  conspicuousness.  Shall  we  not  let  the  thought  of  this 
school  and  what  it  stands  for  be  a  rallying  point  for  our  moral 
defence,  a  resource  against  discouragement,  a  dynamic  force  in 
our  lives? 

But  comprehending  all  that  is  implied  in  our  obligation  to 
our  country,  to  our  fellowmen,  and  to  ourselves,  is  our  account- 
ability to  God.  Samuel  Phillips  recognized  that  without  a  living 
consciousness  of  man's  responsibility  to  God  there  can  be  no 
interpretation  of  life,  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  real,  so  force- 
ful and  efficient  as  faith  in  God.  It  is  time  for  us  to  put  away 
forever  the  idea  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  strong  faith 
and  strong  intellect,  for  faith  is  mind  at  its  best,  its  bravest. 
Nothing  else  will  free  our  lives  from  the  friction  which  retards 
progress,  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way, 
and  lift  us  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  If  we  go 
out  from  this  school  with  three  or  four  positive,  unshakable  con- 
victions as  to  what  accountability  to  God  means,  in  relation  to 
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Him,  to  our  fellowmen,  and  to  ourselves,  our  whole  future  rests 
secure. 

And  yet  we  must  not  allow  any  thought  of  indebtedness  to 
depress  us,  or  any  sense  of  duty  to  burden  us.  The  path  of 
duty  ought  ever  to  be  the  path  of  pleasure.  The  treasure  houses 
of  the  ages  are  open  to  us.  All  that  painters  have  depicted,  all 
that  poets  have  sung,  all  the  fruits  of  master  minds,  are  ours 
for  the  taking.  Great  opportunities  are  ours, — to  broaden  the 
circumference  of  science  by  grasping  some  secret  which  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  thought  of  man,  to  commit  some  of  the  har- 
monies of  the  universe  to  song,  or  to  fashion  the  marble  into 
the  exquisite  lineaments  of  beauty  that  shall  live  forever. 

But  the  greatest  privilege  of  life  is  to  be  exalted  to  the  lux- 
ury of  leading,  teaching,  spending,  and  relieving.  The  world 
is  indebted  not  to  Croesus  but  to  Socrates,  not  to  Caesar  but  to 
Christ.  We  have  resources  which  will  require  great  plans  and 
great  aims.  We  will  never  be  satisfied  to  sit  idly  watching  the 
procession  of  the  world's  affairs  pass  by. 

The  spirit  and  plan  of  this  school, — to  purpose,  tune  and 
grade  lives  towards  the  application  of  power  to  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living,  are  immortal.  We  hold  in  trust  all 
of  its  fine  traditions.  If  the  memories  of  this  place  do  not  stand 
the  test,  if  we  do  not  go  out  unincumbered  by  any  selfish  and  small 
ambitions,  and  guided  by  principles  and  convictions  and  choices 
which  shall  blend  into  those  virtues  that  make  manhood  strong 
and  attractive,  then  we  have  missed  the  finest  this  school  has  to 
offer.  If  we  do  not  go  out  determined  to  keep  from  our  school 
life  all  of  its  fine  discipline,  and  to  leave  behind  on  the  campus 
whatever  may  limit  us  in  anyway,  ours  is  the  fault.  Let  us  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  our  trust,  and  as  we  face  the  future,  re- 
nounce everything  in  which  we  would  lose  our  identity  as  true 
sons  of  this  school.  The  only  satisfying  and  sufficient  expression 
of  our  gratitude  lies  in  rigid  loyalty  to  Phillips  Academy.  If 
its  noble  spirit  continues  and  grows  in  its  power  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  it  must  continue  in  the  personal  lives  of  those  who 
have  this  spirit,  and  who  care  supremely  that  it  shall  continue. 
Shall  we  not,  each  one  of  us  be  among  those  who  do  care,  that 
the  memory  of  our  life  here  may  shine  down  upon  us  in  later 
years,  undimmed  by  nay  transient  cloud,  leading  us  and  guiding 
us  in  the  business  of  living? 

Edward  Jerome  Webster. 


Our  Senior  Year, — 1909 
h 

The  Fall  Term 

When  first  we  came  to  this  old  hill, 

Indian  Summer  then  held  its  sway; 

September's  sun  kept  off  the  chill, 

While  fields  and  woods  in  slumber  lay. 

And  oh  how  warm  those  Autumn  days ! 

How  easy  those  many  lessons  to  shirk! 

Summer  joys  met  our  backward  gaze; 

Before  us  stretched  a  winter  of  work. 

Yet  good  it  was  to  see  once  more 

The  happy  face  of  many  a  friend, 

Renew  acquaintances  of  yore; 

To  fellows  new,  a  hand  extend. 

Then  down  we  went  to  Brother's  Field, 

And  saw  our  great  team  bravely  play, 

We  saw  the  squad  that  did  not  yield, 

Though  victory  was  far  away. 

A  battle  royal,  that  Exeter  game, 

For  then  our  team,  sturdy  and  true, 

Fought  and  thwarted  th'  attack  that  came, 

At  last  receiving  a  victor's  due. 

Sharp  was  the  battle,  short  its  duration, 

Worthy  our  steel  the  gallant  foe ; 

But  the  valiant  Blue  midst  the  crowd's  elation, 

Served  a  triumph  from  overthrow. 

At  dusk,  the  great  moon,  shining  bright, 

Looked  down  with  glee  on  a  reveller's  crowd ; 

A  pajama  parade,  with  hearts  that  were  light, 

A  bon-fire  with  speeches,  a  team  so  proud. 

Thus  Father  Time  passed  quickly  by ; 

Soon  Autumn  colors  were  buried  in  snow ; 

Days  of  vacation  were  drawing  nigh, 

And  fellows  now  worked  with  faces  aglow. 

Remember  that  scene  at  the  station ! 
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Men  saying  good-by  in  a  group, 
The  trunks,  the  grips,  and  confusion, 
The  train, — then  off  with  a  whoop ! 

II. 

The  Winter  Term 

Soon  we  were  back  at  school ; 

The  Winter  Term  had  begun  ; 

Once  more  restrained  by  a  rule ; 

Farewell  to  vacation  fun. 

Then  came  many  a  hockey  game ; 

Sharply  the  ring  of  steel  was  heard, 

The  clash  of  sticks,  the  crowd's  acclaim, 

And  rush  of  skates  swift  as  a  bird. 

And  often  hied  we  to  the  Gym., 

Where  our  dauntless  team  with  brilliant  skill, 

Hurling  it  over  the  basket's  rim, 

Shot  home  the  ball  at  the  whistle's  shrill. 

This  term  the  musical  clubs  held  sway, 

With  trips  to  schools  of  maidens'  fair, 

With  concerts,  receptions,  and  dances  gay, 

Where  youth  did  mingle  without  a  care. 

Gay  was  the  fun  at  the  Promenade ; 

Maids  in  silks  at  their  prettiest, 

With  Andover  men  the  Gym.  floor  trod, 

Dancing  and  dancing  with  all  of  youth's  zest. 

Those  winter  days  were  full  of  sport; 

Skating  on  Martin's,  Rabbit's,  and  Pomp's; 

Coasting  and  skiing,  through  days  too  short, 

Fun  at  the  Gym.  in  all  sorts  of  romps. 

III. 

The  Spring  Term 

With  hurrying  wings  the  time  passed  on ; 
Great  trees  burst  forth  in  leafy  green  ; 
Birds  sang,  and  violets  bloomed  on  the  lawn ; 
Wherever  you  glanced,  there  joy  was  seen. 
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Down  on  the  campus,  green  with  grass, 

Swift  flew  the  baseballs  through  the  air, 

And  over  at  Pomps  glad  shouts  were  heard, 

Where  men  made  a  dive  on  a  reckless  dare. 

Sturdy  youth,  cool-garbed  in  white, 

With  racquet  in  hand  on  the  tennis-court, 

Served  to  opponent  on  left  or  right, 

And  handled  the  ball  with  a  love  for  the  sport. 

The  sun  shone  down  on  a  Monday  fair, 

On  the  track  meet,  where,  in  many  a  game, 

The  Andover  blue,  from  a  struggle  rare, 

Came  forth  a  victor,  with  added  fame. 

Four  days  later  whirled  Fortune's  wheel ; 

Our  team  went  down  to  a  brave  defeat. 

Though  they  fought  to  the  end  with  desperate  zeal, 

The  crimson  broke  Victory's  chain  complete. 

On  other  fields  than  those  of  sport, 

Andover's  men  have  fought  their  way. 

Though  they  failed  in  debate,  the  crimson  to  thwart, 

In  orations  of  note  their  skill  they  display. 

On  our  last  Sunday  at  this  old  hill, 

When  we  marched  slowly  up  the  aisle, 

The  Chapel  organ  pealed  forth,  and  a  thrill 

Passed  through  our  hearts  as  we  listened  the  while. 

Class  day  now  has  come  at  last, 

And  to-morrow  our  Andover  school-life  is  o'er, 

But  let  us  be  gay  till  the  time  has  passed, 

For  it's  not  good-by,  but  au  revoir. 

Willyme  Forbes  Woodward. 


Willy — (who  has  been  taught  always  to  report  his  misdeeds) 
Mother,  I  broke  a  brick  in  the  fireplace. 

Mother — Well,  never  mind.    But  how  did  you  ever  do  it. 
Willy — I-I  pounded  it  with  father's  watch.  — Success 


<Hlj*  Kings  lEttmri 


The  King-  was  dying  —  dying  of  ennui.  All  the  magnificent 
palace  was  in  an  uproar.  Retinues  of  attendants  were  passing 
to  and  fro.  trying  in  vain  to  amuse  the  king.  Even  the  scullions 
were  in  great  excitement.  Had  they  not  been  kept  busy  now 
for  weeks  aiding  in  preparing  delicate  dishes  to  tempt  the  King's 
jaded  palate?  The  chef  had  run  the  gamut  of  his  culinary  art 
and  was  in  despair,  all  the  more  so  since  the  king  had  threatened 
to  have  him  beheaded  if  he  did  not  immediately  discover  a  new 
method  of  dressing  the  venison.  The  contagion  of  despair  had 
spread  even  to  that  haughty  and  imperial  personage,  Mylord  the 
Chief  Cook  and  Bottlewasher.  But  all  the  excitement  was  in 
vain:  the  King  was  dying  of  ennui. 

xAll  day  long  the  King  sat  on  his  throne,  occupying  his  time 
by  alternately  yawning  prodigiously  and  by  cursing  his  attend- 
ants in  particular  and  the  world  in  general.  The  atmosphere 
around  the  throne  was  distinctly  blue  and  depressing.  Within 
a  radius  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  King  it  was  overpowering. 
All  the  people  who  had  come  to  amuse  the  king  had  found  it  so : 
the  dancers  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their  most  attractive 
motions ;  the  romancers  were  so  affected  that  their  stories  were 
morbid,  which  added  to  the  king's  unhappiness ;  and  the  humor- 
ists who  came  within  its  limits  told  stories  of  such  sadness  that 
all  who  heard  them  wept. 

"O  for  some  amusement,"  sighed  the  unhappy  monarch." 
"I  shall  surely  die  without  it.  O  for  some  recreation,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes." 

The  little  page  heard  him  and  told  it  to  the  chambermaid  : 
the  chambermaid  informed  the  chef ;  the  chef  told  the  Chief  Cook 
and  Bottlewasher;  the  Chief  Cook  and  Bottlewasher  imparted 
it  to  the  chambermaid ;  and  the  chambermaid  told  the  seventy- 
nine  doctors. 

Immediately  the  learned  doctors  retired  into  the  ante- 
chamber, where  they  held  a  long  and  secret  conference.  Then 
they  issued  forth  again  with  determination  stamped  upon  their 
countenances. 

"What  ho!  the  guards!"  cried  the  chief  physician.  "Send 
forth  men-at-arms ;  scour  the  country :  bring  hither  immediately 
the  first  three  men  you  encounter!    Go!  Quick!" 
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********* 

In  front  of  a  miserable  shanty  just  without  the  King's  pri- 
vate grounds,  sat  three  poverty-stricken  brothers,  John,  Charles, 
and  Paul.  They  were  very  poor,  and  in  debt  also  —  in  debt  for 
what  to  them  was  an  enormous  sum  —  three  hundred  crowns. 
As  they  sat  meditating  on  how  soon  they  would  be  thrown  into 
a  debtor's  prison,  a  band  of  retainers  spurred  up  to  them,  seized 
them  as  they  sat  astounded,  and  bore  them  off  to  the  palace  of 
the  King.  They  were  hurried  into  the  throne-room  and  forced 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  monarch,  who  was  surrounded 
by  his  seventy-nine  doctors.  The  chief  of  that  learned  body 
stepped  forward  and  thus  addressed  the  three : 

"The  king  desires  to  be  amused.  You  will  therefore  tell 
him  a  story.  Start  now  and  let  it  be  of  fair  length.  You  may 
take  turns." 

"But  we  know  no  story,"  protested  the  three  trembling. 

"No  matter.  Invent  one.  And  the  executioners  will  stand 
by  you  ready  to  hew  off  your  heads  at  the  first  sign  of  faltering. 
Commence !" 

The  doctors  grouped  themselves  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
king;  the  three  were  left  kneeling  in  the  center,  before  his 
majesty;  and  the  executioner,  a  dusky  Nubian  of  stalwart  stature, 
holding  an  enormous  two-handed  sword,  took  his  station  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  feet  from  the  brothers. 

"Begin !"  ordered  the  king. 

And  John  thus  commenced: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  powerful  king,  and  he  had 
one  daughter.  And  she  was  passing  fair,  so  fair  that  princely 
suitors  came  from  all  the  country  'round  to  woo  her.  But  she 
was  not  to  be  won  easily.  Her  father,  despairing  of  selecting 
the  right  man  any  other  way,  had  at  length  imposed  a  hard  con- 
dition on  her  suitors.  The  princess  was  to  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  fifty  miles  across  and  infested  with  dragons,  wild 
beasts,  evil  genii,  and  other  obstacles.  The  man  who  first  won 
her  was  to  have  her  hand." 

Here  John  ceased  and  Charles  immediately  continued : 
"In  the  kingdom  adjoining  that  of  the  king  just  mentioned 
lived  a  handsome  and  accomplished  prince.    He  had  heard  of 
the  princess  —  had  seen  her  portrait,  and,  struck  by  her  marvel- 
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lous  beauty,  had  determined  to  win  her.  So  he  put  on  his  milk- 
white  armor  and  called  for  his  snow-white  steed.  Then,  after 
bidding  farewell  to  the  king  and  queen,  his  parents,  he  set  out 
on  his  hazardous  journey." 

Charles  discontinued  and  turned  to  Paul.  The  latter  opened 
his  mouth,  stammered —  The  headsman  raised  his  blade  aloft! 
Paul  continued : 

"As  the  prince  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  region,  he  was 
astonished  at  its  exceeding  wildness.  As  far  as  he  could  see  — 
not  far,  so  overgrown  was  the  country  —  he  beheld  nothing  but 
brambles,  long  grass,  low-growing  vines,  and  stumpy,  gnarled 
little  trees.  The  prince  had  literally  to  cut  his  way  through  this 
tangle.  He  had,  of  course,  abandoned  his  horse  before  entering 
this  wilderness. 

"Suddenly  he  heard  a  roar,  an  awful  roar,  and  beheld,  spring- 
ing at  him  a-a-a." 

The  executioner  raised  his  blade  and  brought  it  down,  but, 
before  the  edge  reached  Paul's  head,  Charles  continued  like  a 
flash : 

"A  tiger !  The  prince  was  not  daunted.  Disdaining  to  draw 
his  brand  against  such  an  insignificant  animal,  he  caught  the 
creature  by  the  gullet  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  readied 
down  the  animal's  throat  and  tore  out  its  entrails.  The  tiger 
expired." 

The  king  showed  some  slight  signs  of  interest,  which  in- 
creased ever  so  slightly  as  Paul,  driven  on  by  the  fact  that  the 
dreaded  sword  had  again  grazed  his  head,  resumed : 

"Then  the  prince  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior, 
having  numerous  adventures,  until  he  encountered  an  enormous 
dragon.  This  monster  was  eighty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and, 
when  it  reared  up,  forty  feet  high.  It  was  rendered  invulnerable 
by  great  armor-like  scales,  which  covered  its  body.  It  breathed 
forth  flames  and  noxious  vapors.  Moreover,  it  was  inhabited 
by  an  evil  spirit,  the  possessor  of  nineteen  lives.  With  jaws 
agape,  the  awful  creature  advanced  toward  him.  The  prince 
seized  a  great  rock  and  hurled  it  into  the  open  jaws.  Then, 
knowing  that  his  sword  would  make  no  impression  on  the  brute's 
scales,  the  prince  bent  down  and  uprooted  a  large  tree.  With 
this  weapon  he  smote  the  dragon  nineteen  times,  and  the  nine- 
teenth it  fell  down  dead. 
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"And  the  prince  continued  on  his  way  until  at  length  he 
saw  —  he  saw,  yes,  yes,  he  saw  a-a-." 

Again  the  executioner's  blade  rose  and  descended,  stopping 
only  when  John  re-commenced.  By  this  time  Paul's  head  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  monk's. 

"The  prince  beheld  a  great  wall  in  front  of  him.  The  wall 
was  absolutely  perpendicular,  was  six  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  ninety  in  thickness.  It  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  prince 
could  just  hear  the  princess  calling  to  him.  He  must  get  over 
the  wall." 

O  horrible  predicament!  Yes,  that  was  it,  to  get  over  the 
wall.  But  how  could  John  get  him  over  the  wall?  Awful! 
Awful!  From  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  could  see  the  great 
sword  about  to  descend.    They  were  doomed ! 

But  Charles  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Quickly  he  con- 
tinued : 

"The  prince  looked  about  him  and  saw  a  great  roc  flying 
towards  him.  As  the  bird  drew  near,  the  prince  leaped  upwards 
and  seized  it  by  the  foot.  Not  heeding  his  slight  weight,  it  flew 
on  upwards  and  over  the  wall.    And  then  he  saw  the  princess." 

"Oh!"  said  the  king. 

"She  was  dressed  all  in  white  and  gold,  and  shone  like  the 
moon  in  its  splendor.  The  prince  gasped  at  her  beauty.  Then 
he  took  a  few  steps  forward  and — " 

The  king  leaned  forward  in  expectation. 

A  bold  idea  came  to  the  narrator.  "Give  us  three  hundred 
crowns  or  I  cease,'  he  said. 

"Yes,  yes !    Only  go  on,"  said  the  king. 

The  money  was  counted  out,  and  Charles  continued : 

"The  prince  took  a  few  steps  forward,  folded  the  princess 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her." 

The  king  smiled. 

At  this,  the  court  became  hysterical  with  joy.  Lords  and 
ladies  danced  madly  about;  the  Chief  Cook  and  Bottlewasher 
executed  a  pirouette  with  the  Chamberlain ;  the  seventy-nine 
learned  doctors  grasped  each  other  and  waltzed  about  the  room, 
their  gowns  and  wigs  flapping  grotesquely.  All  was  pandemo- 
nium. Flowers,  gold,  jewelry  rained  upon  the  three..  And  why 
shouldn't  everyone  be  glad?    The  king  was  saved! 

F.  T.  B. 


Sfia  iEaut  Ularatljnn 


John  Garlow  was  a  small,  stockily  built  man  twenty-four 
years  old.  It  would  not  have  taken  a  person  of  very  great  in- 
telligence to  discern  the  difference  between  the  swift,  hurrying 
steps  of  a  city  man  and  the  slow,  steady  strides  of  Garlow ;  for 
he  was  from  Tennessee.  When  a  youth,  he  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  out  of  doors ;  and  with  his  Work  on  his  father's  farm, 
combined  with  his  natural  physique,  he  had  developed  muscles 
like  iron.  Though  only  five  feet  eight,  Garlow  tipped  the  scales 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds. 

After  he  graduated  from  high  school,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  to  complete  his  education.  There  he  had  his 
first  experience  in  athletics.  He  decided  that  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  in  the  mile  run,  so  entered  in  a  meet  between  the 
classes  of  the  college.  He  finished  third ;  and,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise when  the  trainer  came  up  to  him  and  asked  for  his  name ! 
He  was  still  more  surprised  when  the  trainer  told  him  that  he 
liked  his  form  and  wanted  him  to  come  out  on  the  track  and  prac- 
tice daily.  Garlow  complied  with  this  request,  and  by  the  end  of 
his  Sophomore  year,  was  the  best  miler  and  long  distance  runner 
in  the  college. 

In  the  spring  of  Garlow's  last  year  in  college,  the  "Marathon 
Fever"  spread  over  the  United  States.  From  Texas  to  Maine 
and  from  California  to  Florida  small  amateur  and  large  profes- 
sional races  were  frequently  held.  After  John  graduated  from 
college,  he  tried  his  luck  at  Marathoning.  In  his  first  race  he 
finished  seventh,  and  in  his  next,  fifth.  That  was  enough  to  set 
his  brain  working.  The  day  after  the  second  race,  he  thought 
long  and  hard.  The  final  outcome  of  his  debate  with  himself 
was  this:  there  was  not  enough  attraction  in  amateur  Marathon 
running  for  him. 

The  next  day,  the  athletic  club  of  which  Garlow  has  been 
a  member  received  a  letter  stating  that  he  wished  to  withdraw 
from  the  ranks  of  members,  as  he  had  decided  to  take  up  athletics 
as  a  professional. 
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The  next  professional  Marathon  that  took  place  saw  John 
Garlow  entered  as  a  contestant.  He  ran  a  fine  race,  far  out-dis- 
tancing the  other  competitors,  when  suddenly,  only  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  finish,  he  collapsed  completely,  not  being  able  to 
finish  at  all. 

A  certain  French  chemist,  Victor  Andre  by  name,  had  been 
a  witness  of  the  race  and  had  seen  John  fall.  He  obtained  Gar- 
low's  address,  and  went  to  see  him  the  next  day  in  a  suburb  just 
outside  of  Boston,  where  he  had  gone  after  the  race. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  said  M.  Andre  in  perfect  English, 
when  he  had  been  shown  into  the  room  where  Garlow  was 
seated.  "I  suppose  you  do  not  know  me.  But  why  should  you ! 
Of  course  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  you.  However,  as  you  have 
seen  from  my  card,  I  am  a  French  chemist.  I  attended  the  Mar- 
athon run  yesterday,  and  I  was  only  a  few  yards  from  you  when 
you  fell.  I  was  something  of  a  runner  myself  when  a  boy,  and 
I  can  readily  see  what  is  the  trouble  with  you.  There  are  certain 
muscles  in  your  legs  that  give  out  after  a  certain  strain,  becom- 
ing so  tired  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  work.  Then  you  go 
down  in  a  heap  and  can't  get  up  until  you  are  sufficiently  rested, 
which  takes  from  two  to  three  hours. 

"But  what  —  why  do  you  take  this  —  er  —  interest  in  me?" 
asked  John. 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  chemist,  "I  can  not  stop  now  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  matter.  But  if  you  will  call  at  the  address 
given  on  my  card  at  two  thirty  to-morrow,  I  will  give  you  full 
particulars."  With  that  he  arose  and  departed,  without  even  giv- 
ing Garlow  time  to  see  him  to  the  door. 

M.  Andre,  after  leaving  Garlow's  house,  went  at  once  to  his 
laboratory,  which  was  situated  about  two  miles  outside  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  peculiar  place  in  all  respects.  There  were  no  win- 
dows in  the  walls,  the  rooms  being  lighted  by  a  large  skylight 
in  the  roof.  It  contained  only  two  rooms:  Andre's  experiment- 
ing and  laboratory  room  and  his  sleeping  room.  On  entering 
the  laboratory,  one  saw  first  a  large  static  battery  which  took  up 
one  side  of  the  room.  On  the  other  side  was  a  long  table  which 
extended  along  the  wall  for  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  At 
every  ten  feet  on  this  table  was  a  powerful  Bunsen  burner.  If 
one  had  opened  one  of  the  many  drawers  underneath  it,  he  would 
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have  seen  about  thirty  bottles,  each  in  its  own  place  and  with  a 
special  label  on  it.  For  Andre,  in  his  experiments,  had  found 
hundreds  of  different  chemical  mixtures. 

One  day,  Andre  had  been  mixing  two  chemicals  for  an  ex- 
periment. Suddenly  he  noticed  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  he 
remembered  that  he  had  an  appointment  for  the  evening.  He 
hurriedly  put  a  label  on  the  bottle  which  contained  the  newly 
found  chemical,  and  placed  it  in  a  drawer.  Then,  after  locking 
up  his  laboratory,  he  hastened  towards  the  city.  When  he  reached 
the  road,  he  started  to  run,  and  soon  arrived  at  his  destination, 
What  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  not  at  all  fatigued! 
He  pondered  over  the  strange  event,  but  when  it  came  time  to  re- 
turn to  his  laboratory,  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion. When  he  arrived  at  his  laboratory  his  head  began  to 
throb,  and  a  great  drowsiness,  much  greater  than  that  of  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  sleep,  came  over  him.  He  entered  his  bedroom,  and 
taking  off  his  coat,  shoes,  and  collar,  immediately  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  He  awoke  at  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  much 
refreshed  and  with  no  more  "tired  feeling".  As  he  was  prepar- 
ing himself  for  work,  his  mind  returned  to  the  events  of  the  day 
before.  Suddenly  the  solution  of  the  problem  struck  him:  the 
new  chemical !  He  thought  that  this  must  have  been  the  reason 
for  his  peculiar  feeling,  as  he  did  not  know  of  another  thing  he 
had  touched  in  the  last  week  which  could  have  put  him  in  such  a 
strange  condition.  However,  he  decided  to  test  the  chemical  and 
make  sure  of  its  power. 

Andre  waited  a  few  days  until  he  felt  perfectly  well  again, 
and  then  decided  to  make  the  test.  He  mixed  some  fresh  chem- 
ical as  before,  and  then  held  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  before  his 
nose  while  he  took  several  long  breaths.  Then  he  put  on  some  old 
clothes,  and  started  out  for  a  run.  He  returned  to  his  laboratory 
after  three  hours  of  vigorous  exercise  not  feeling  in  the  least 
fatigued.  He  underwent  the  same  feeling  as  he  had  before:  late 
in  the  evening  he  became  very  sleepy;  but  after  a  good  sleep,  he 
felt  all  right  again.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion : 
he  had  found  a  chemical  whose  fumes  would  make  the  human 
body  callous  to  all  muscular  fatigue  for  the  space  of  six  hours. 

He  thought  he  had  made  a  great  discovery ;  but  how  could  he 
use  it?    Then  he  thought  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  might 
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be  used.  However,  he  finally  decided  that  a  Marathon  runner 
was  the  best  person  to  make  use  of  his  new  discovery.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  see  a  Marathon  race,  saw  Garlow  run,  had  an 
interview  with  him  and  made  an  appointment  as  has  been  told 
above. 

sfj    ~         Jjs  H<  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"Good  afternoon,  M.  Andre,"  said  Garlow  on  entering  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  the  day  after  the  latter's  call.  "I  have 
come  to  see  you  both  because  you  asked  it  and  also  because  I 
wanted  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  And  now  I  want  you  to  answer 
my  question  of  yesterday:  why  do  you  take  this  interest  in  me?" 

Then  Andre  told  Garlow  of  his  discovery  of  his  chemical 
and  the  testing  of  it.  "And  now,"  said  the  former,  "comes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  affair.  I  want  you  to  enter 
in  the  Marathon  Derby  to  be  held  in  September.  The  prize  for 
first  place  in  this  race  is  going  to  be  ten  thousand  dollars.  For 
a  thousand  I  will  give  you  enough  of  this  great  chemical  to  make 
you  an  easy  winner.  In  this  way  you  will  make  nine  thousand 
besides  anything  you  may  win  on  a  side  bet.  I  will  also  let  you 
test  the  chemical  for  yourself  before  the  race.   What  do  you  say?" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Garlow,  "that  I  could  not  get  much  out 
of  the  race  anyway,  even  if  I  trained  carefully  and  ran  hard. 
If  you  will  let  me  test  your  'great  chemical'  I  will  give  you  a 
definite  answer  as  to  accepting  your  proposition  or  not." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Frenchman^  "come  here  at  three  o'clock 
next  Saturday  and  you  may  have  the  trial." 

Garlow  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  they  separated.  He  re- 
appeared the  next  Saturday  and  tested  the  chemical  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  which  Andre  had  used.  The  next  day,  after  Gar- 
low had  revived  from  the  after  effects  of  the  chemical,  he  again 
went  to  see  the  chemist. 

"I  will  gladly  accept  your  offer,"  said  he.  "I  consider  the 
chemical  a  great  discovery  and  I  am  sure  we  will  both  profit 
by  it  in  the  coming  Marathon  run." 

There  were  some  famous  runners  at  the  starting  line  that 
clear  September  afternoon.  At  the  pole  was  Tom  Deerfoot,  the 
Canadian  Indian,  whose  long,  easy  stride  had  defeated  so  many 
competitors  and  brought  him  a  winner  to  the  tape  in  several 
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Marathons.  There,  four  places  to  Deerfoot's  right  was  Beran- 
ger,  the  little  Frenchman  who  held  the  European  record  and  had 
never  been  defeated  at  the  Marathon  distance.  On  the  outside 
was  Jim  Johnson,  a  sinewy  negro  who  had  won  the  last  big  race 
in  Buffalo.  There  were  half  a  dozen  other  runners  who  were 
less  important,  though  the  public  had  heard  of  most  of  them. 
Among  these  was  Garlow.  There  was  only  one  "dark  horse"  in 
the  race,  a  tall,  lanky  Texan,  concerning  whom  none  of  the  spec- 
tators knew  anything. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun,  each  sprang  from  his  mark.  Gar- 
low  felt  better  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  He  jogged  along 
easily,  seeming  to  make  almost  no  exertion.  He  smiled  to  him- 
self as  he  thought  of  the  twentieth  mile,  when  he  would  begin 
to  sprint  a  little  and  the  other  competitors  would  leave  the  race 
one  by  one.  They  kept  pretty  well  bunched  for  the  first  ten  miles, 
when  Garlow  and  the  Texan,  began  to  draw  away  from  the  rest. 
From  that  point  to  the  fifteenth  mile,  they  led  each  other  alter- 
nately. Then  Garlow  started  to  draw  away  from  the  Texan,  and 
at  twenty  miles  he  led  by  about  three  hundred  yards.  At  that 
point,  the  Texan  thought  he  had  better  catch  Garlow,  so  started 
to  put  forth  greater  efforts.  But  Garlow,  not  wishing  to  be 
caught,  started  out  also.  From  the  twenty  mile  mark  up  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  all  previous  Marathon  records  were  broken  by 
these  two  in  their  struggle  for  first  place. 

The  Texan  was  just  thinking  that  he  would  have  to  con- 
tent himself  with  second  prize,  when  he  looked  towards  Garlow. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  finish,  he  saw  him  stagger  and  fall.  Im- 
mediately a  few  of  his  backers  gathered  around  him,  as  did  a 
dozen  newspaper  men.  Try  as  they  might,  Garlow's  friends  could 
not  revive  him.  The  drawn  look  that  had  been  on  his  face  for 
the  last  twenty-five  miles  had  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  it  had 
come  an  expression  as  that  of  a  peaceful  sleeper  who  was  dream- 
ing a  pleasant  dream.  In  mixing  the  fresh  chemical  for  Garloiv, 
Andre  had  made  the  mixture  too  weak,  with  the  result  that  the 
effect  wore  off  too  soon.  The  fatigue  of  two  hours  of  hard  run- 
ning had  sent  him  into  a  deep  sleep. 

As  the  Texan  passed  the  prostrate  form  of  his  rival,  a  great 
shout  of  applause  arose  from  the  spectators.  He  went  on  for 
the  last  four  laps,  and  finished  by  breaking  the  record  by  a  wide 
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margin.  His  time  was  two  hours,  twelve  minutes  and  thirty-one 
seconds.  Deerfoot  was  second  and  Beranger  third.  When  Gar- 
low  came  to  his  senses  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  vowed  he 
would  never  run  another  Marathon.    And  he  never  did. 

Q.  E.  D. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  REVISED 
Little  Jack  Horner, 
Sat  in  a  corner 

Of  the  Dining  Hall,  eating  some  pie. 
He  had  eaten  one  third 
Of  the  pie,  so  I  heard, 

When  he  crawled  from  the  corner  to  die.  — Tiger 


Teacher — You  can't  add  two  different  kinds  of  things.  For  in- 
stance, you  can't  add  an  orange  and  an  apple  and  get  more  apple. 

Johnny — But,  teacher,  when  you  add  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  dog, 
you  get  more  dog.  — ^Lampoon 


TO  A  DINING  HALL  WAITER 

I  ordered  beefsteak, 

And  you've  brought  me  ice-cream. 

You  stand  there  and  quake; 

I  ordered  beefsteak. 

(To  right  the  mistake 

Most  simple  doth  seem; 

Go  bring  me  beefsteak, — 

I'll  keep  the  ice-cream.  ' — Lampoon 


titrandaU'a  Utrtnry 


Crandall,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Harnell  University  Daily 
News,  sat  in  his  study,  brooding  over  the  events  of  his  college 
career.  It  had  been  an  active  four  years  for  him  in  the  line  of 
literary  work,  and  the  experience  he  had  gained  on  the  big  Uni- 
versity daily  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  him  when  he  took  up 
real  journalistic  work  for  his  life's  business.  The  position  of 
head  of  the  most  important  press  organ  of  the  university  was  a 
prominent  and  influential  one,  and  tjis  management  of  it  had 
been  most  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  college.  Surely  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  himself,  or  to  think  that  his 
position  in  the  college  world  was  insignificant. 

But  he  was  brooding  over  these  very  things  at  this  time, 
thinking  that  his  college  years  had  been  wasted  in  a  vain  pur- 
suit, and  that  the  position  he  had  so  striven  for  was  not  worth 
the  keeping.  He  knew  only  too  well  of  the  average  college  man's 
indifference  to  literary  or  scholastic  effort,  and  he  knew  that,  in 
athletic-dominated  Harnell  this  spirit  of  indifference  was  espec- 
ially strong.  The  editors  of  the  college  publications  were  not,  as 
a  rule,  elected  to  the  prominent  societies  or  other  important  offices ; 
their  work  was  not  appreciated  by  the  student  body, — at  least, 
they  were  given  no  mark  of  appreciation.  Crandall's  case  had 
been  no  exception  to  this  rule — in  fact,  he  had  been  particularly 
slighted — and  with  his  graduation  but  a  very  short  time  off,  he 
longed  to  strike  one  good  blow  for  Harnell — to  do  something 
which  would  be  really  appreciated  by  his  fellow-students. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  there  came  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door.  Half-past  ten  on  Friday  night  was  a  most  unusual 
hour  for  college  men  to  make  calls ;  this  must  be  something  es- 
pecially important.  In  response  to  his  ''Come  in!"  the  door 
opened,  and  Clouter,  the  big  first  baseman  and  captain  of  the 
'varsity  nine,  strode  into  the  room. 

"Say,  this  is  Crandall,  the  editor  of  the  News,  isn't  it?" 
he  asked.  "I  came  to  see  if  you-er  wouldn't  give  us  a  boost  for 
the  game  with  Yaleton  tomorrow." 

"Why,  what  kind  of  a  boost  do  you  mean?"  the  editor  re- 
turned, with  a  slight  smile.    "Of  course  we're  glad  to  do  any- 
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thing  to  help  the  nine  or  any  other  university  team.  Do  you  want 
an  editorial  supporting  your  nine?" 

"Sure,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  slapping  his  bulky 
knee.  "You  may  have  been  over  to  the  mass-meeting  at  the 
Federation  tonight,  and  know  how  the  fellows  are  all  bragging 
about  winning  tomorrow's  game  for  a  cinch?" 

"No,  I  didn't  go  over,"  Crandall  answered.  "Are  they  very 
overconfident  about  the  outcome?" 

"Fierce!  They  say  Yaleton  can't  get  to  first,  and  that  we'll 
hammer  her  pitchers  all  over  the  lot,  and  they're  giving  five-to- 
one  odds  on  us,  too.  Of  course  I  hope  we'll  win  with  runs  to 
spare,  but  you  see  how  rotten  it  is  for  the  team  and  the  rooters 
to  think  they've  got  the  game  tied  up  in  crimson  ribbon, — if  they 
go  to  the  field  thinking  that  way  they'll  likely  as  not  get  trimmed 
good  and  hard.  And-er,  I  came  up  to  see  if  you  couldn't  write 
up  something  for  tomorrow's  paper  that  would  put  the  fellows 
straight  about  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  Crandall,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "I  can 
write  an  editorial  that  might  help  to  destroy  this  feeling  of  over- 
confidence, — we  always  give  the  nine  a  send  off  before  every 
hard  game,  and  I  can  easily  give  some  extra  lines  to  it  this  time. 
Is  that  what  you  want  done?" 

"That's  just  it!"  Clouter  answered  with  emphasis.  "Those 
sendoffs  you  give  us  have  helped  a  lot  this  season,  and  the  coach 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it.  Make  tomorrow's  spiel  good 
and  stiff,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  soak  it  to  'em.  It  will  do  more 
to  win  the  game  for  Harnell  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of." 

The  ball  player  rose,  and  extended  his  hardened  hand  to  the 
newspaper  man,  who  took  it  in  his  own  grasp.  "Good-night," 
said  Crandall,  as  the  captain  started  to  leave,  "Show  us  a  vic- 
tory tomorrow !" 

"Thanks !"  called  back  Clouter,  "I'll  remember  your  share 
in  it,  too." 

"And  now  to  work,"  said  the  editor  to  himself.  The  sturdy 
captain's  enthusiasm  had  aroused  him,  and  with  the  fact  before 
him  that  he  could  do  much  to  win  the  game  and  thus  strike  his 
long-cherished  blow  for  the  university,  he  set  to  work  with  all 
possible  zeal.    In  a  short  time  this  copy  was  ready  for  the  press : 

"Owing  to  records  made  by  Harnell  and  Yaleton  in  baseball 
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this  season,  a  gross  overconficlence  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
undergraduate  body  regarding  the  outcome  of  today's  game. 
Such  overconfidence  is  as  nonsensical  as  it  is  groundless.  No 
team  can  ever  be  absolutely  sure  of  winning  a  baseball  game 
because  of  the  large  element  of  luck  involved,  and,  moreover, 
no  Harnell  team  can  ever  be  sure  of  a  Yaleton  game,  because  of 
the  proverbial  fighting  spirit  which  Yaleton  always  displays  in 
such  a  contest.  The  students  of  the  university  should  march  to 
Sailor's  Field  this  afternoon  prepared  to  back  their  team  with 
all  the  Harnell  spirit  at  their  command ;  a  fierce  struggle  and  a 
low  score  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  nine  needs  loyal  support 
as  it  never  has  before. 

"The  News  gives  its  heartiest  good  wishes  for  success  to 
Captain  Clouter  and  his  men ;  may  they  fight  for  the  Crimson 
with  the  true  Harnell  spirit!" 

£ .        .  *    ;       /^E  •  *  £  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  the  training  table  breakfast  that  morning,  after  the  News 
had  been  distributed,  a  decided  change  came  over  the  players. 
Instead  of  the  carefree,  over-confident  talking  and  joking  which 
had  been  customary,  a  deep  silence  and  a  grim  determination  for 
a  victory  set  in.  Clouter,  watching  the  faces  of  his  men,  noted 
the  change  in  their  bearing  and  at  once  knew  its  cause.  "Good 
work  of  Crandall's",  was  all  that  he  said. 

At  all  the  students'  breakfast  tables  where  the  News  was 
read  that  morning,  a  similar  effect  was  produced.  Plans  for 
the  day  were  discussed,  and  every  time  the  "trip  to  town''  was 
given  up  in  favor  of  a  march  to  Sailor's  Field.  By  noon  prac- 
tically every  man  in  college  had  been  influenced  to  go  out  and 
support  the  nine  in  its  big  game  that  afternoon.  The  true  Har- 
nell spirit  had  been  aroused  and  the  old  overconfidence  destroyed. 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  the  crowd,  rejoicing  over  the  vic- 
tory, bore  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  locker  house,  Clouter 
caught  sight  of  Crandall  in  the  crowd  below  him,  and  called  to 
him.  Crandall  pressed  up  through  the  crowd  to  him,  and  the 
captain,  extending  his  hand  from  his  unsteady  perch  in  the  air, 
exclaimed,  "You  ought  to  be  up  here,  man !  That  was  your  vic- 
tory!" H.  R.  H. 


IJUtnbtB  from  JltftUtpa  Jtig 


'33 — Justin  Asa  Edwards,  son  of  Rev.  Justin  and  Lydia  Bigelow 
Edwards,  entered  the  Academy  in  1829  at  the  age  of  10  and  at  his 
death  was  next  to  the  oldest  alumnus.  In  his  early  life  he  was  in 
the  dry  goods  business  in  New  York,  then  in  New  Orleans,  and  again 
in  New  York.  He  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  mining  com- 
panies, living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  10,  1909,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 

'48 — George  Freeman  Willey  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Willey  of 
GofTstown,  N.  H.  His  life  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  music  and 
he  was  the  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Lowell  for 
twenty  years  and  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  Lowell  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  He  was  a  beloved  teacher  in  the  Bible  class  con- 
nected with  the  Eliot  Church.  He  died  in  Lowell,  April  19,  1909  at 
the  age  of  82  years. 

'58 — Parker  Emerson  Cochrane  was  born  in  Andover  February 
28,  1843,  learned  the  printer's  trade  and  followed  it  in  Boston.  He 
died  in  Andover,  May  II,  1909. 

'65 — William  Curtis  Gulliver,  son  of  John  Putnam  and  Frances 
Curtis  Gulliver,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn,  April  8,  1847.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  '70,  and  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Alex- 
ander &  Green  of  New  York.    He  died  in  New  York,  May  24,  1909. 

'66 — George  H.  Hooper,  since  his  college  days  at  Princeton,  has 
been  a  student  and  teacher.  Since  1895,  he  has  been  an  assistant 
priest  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  46th  Street,  New  York. 
His  residence  is  150  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'75 — Mardon  D.  Wilson  is  living  at  Fruitvale,  Alameda  County, 

Cal. 

'77 — Chauncey  Rose  Winslow,  son  of  Augustus  S.  and  Susan  L. 
Jackson  Winslow,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  October  28,  1859.  He 
was  president  and  chief  owner  of  C.  R.  Winslow  &  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration of  Portland,  Ore.,  dealers  in  rubber  goods.  Mr.  Winslow 
was  well  known  through  his  membership  in  various  clubs,  East  and 
West.    He  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  May  16,  1909. 

'81 — Edward  Bailey  Downing  and  Miss  Clara  Settmaier  Adams 
were  married  May  12,  1909  at  Saint  Marks  Episcopal  Church,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  Only  the  family  of  the  bride  and  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  groom  were  present.     No  invitations  were  issued. 

'83 — William  Pinkerton  Hastings,  son  of  Washington  and  Kath- 
erine  McCaulley  Hastings,  was  born  July  10,  1865  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  died  there  May  28,  1909. 
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'84 — Edward  Franklin  Gage,  a  physician  of  Winthrop,  died  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Winthrop,  June  I,  1909.  Dr.  Gage 
was  a  graduate  of  Amherst. 

'87 — Charles  Gibbs  Carter,  son  of  John  J.  and  Emma  Gibb* 
Carter,  was  born  in  Titusville,  Pa.,  April  14,  1867,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1891,  and  took  a  law  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  14,  1909. 

'88 — Oliver  Hart  Bronson  and  Mary  Chamberlin  were  married 
May  26,  1909  at  Torresdale,  Pa. 

'92 — Charles  Henry  Farnam,  Jr.,  son  of  Charles  Henry  and  Alice 
M.  Davies  Farnam,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  5.  1873.  He 
graduated  from  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  '95  and  travelled  exten- 
sively. His  home  for  ten  years  had  been  at  Rownhams,  Hants 
County,  England.    He  died  at  Epinay,  France,  May  8,  1909. 

'92 — Henry  N.  Hyde  is  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

'95 — Lang  Murray,  son  of  George  Wickem  and  Helen  Beam 
Murray,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  4,  1874  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  '97  and  died  May  16,  1909  at  Mexico  City,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  mining. 

'97 — Jasper  Morgan  Rowland  and  Miss  Annie  Gage  Jaquith  were 
married  in  Lawrence,  June  2,  1909. 

'99 — Henry  Root  Stern  and  Miss  Elsie  Waterbury  Lazarus  were 
married  April  29,  1909  in  New  York  City. 

'03 — Edwin  John  Beinecke  and  Miss  Linda  Louise  Maurer  were 
married  April  22,  1909  in  New  York  City. 

'05 — James  Merriam  Howard  was  awarded  the  DeForest  prize  at 
Yale.    His  subject  was  "The  Call  of  the  Ministry". 


rowNES 

GLOVES 


win  Fashion's  races 
"Hands  down" 


lEbttnrtal 


Commencement  Week,  with  all  the  promise  of  coming  va- 
cation which  it  brings  us,  is  especially  notable  for  one  thing.  At 
this  time  we  are  able  to  see  how  strong  the  tie  is  which,  year 
after  year,  draws  the  alumni  of  old  Andover  back  to  the  spot 
where  they  received  their  first  training  in  the  courage,  perser- 
verance,  honor,  and  all  those  other  virtues  which  go  to  make  up 
what  we  know  as  "the  Andover  spirit."  To  these  alumni,  re- 
turning to  an  even  greater  Andover  than  that  which  they  knew, 
the  Mirror  extends  her  warmest  greetings. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  school  year  with  all  its  contests, 
victories,  and  defeats,  we  are  struck  by  this  fact:  on  the  whole 
the  feeling  of  the  school  towards  our  opponents  has  been  one  of 
admiration.  This  is  one  of  the  things  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves, and  we  may  well  do  so,  for  this  custom  of  honoring  our 
adversaries  is,  in  reality,  the  backbone  of  our  Andover  spirit. 
No  one,  either  in  athletics  or  in  business,  is  considered  a  perfect 
player  unless  he  is  a  good  loser  as  well  as  a  winner,  one  able  to 
accept  defeat  as  cheerfully  as  he  would  victory,  and  the  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  leaving  us  for  broader  fields  of  conflict, 
would  do  well  to  take  as  a  motto  this:  "Win  if  you  can,  but  if 
you  must  lose,  be  a  good  loser." 

During  the  past  year,  the  Mirror  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  recognition.  Owing  to  numerous  unforseen  changes  the 
Board  of  Editors  have  had  a  hard  task  to  keep  the  publication 
afloat.  However,  we  feel  sure  that,  during  the  coming  year,  the 
Mirror  will  be  more  successful  than  ever  and  become  more  and 
more,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mirror  of  the  school's  activities. 
In  conclusion  the  Mirror  thanks  the  school  for  the  support  which 
it  has  given  her  during  the  past  year,  and  hopes  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 


&fj*ar  Wit 


Old  Lady — Conductor,  is  this  my  car? 

Conductor  (affably) — No,  ma'am,  this  car  belongs  to  the  Boston 


Is  she  making  him  a  good  wife? 

Well,  not  exactly;  but  she's  making  him  a  good  husband. 

— Columbia  Jester 


Sky  Pilot — (describing  a  balloon  ascension):  It  was  a  delightful 
sensation.    To  rise  in  the  air  and  continually  soar — soar  like  a — 
Suggestion  from  the  rear:  Like  a  boil. 

— Amherst  Four-Leaf  Clover 


"In  a  pinch  use  Allen's  Foot-Ease,"  remarked  the  tramp,  as  he 
threw  a  package  of  powder  into  the  eyes  of  the  policeman  who  was 
about  to  arrest  him.  — Lampoon 


"I  have  here  Plato's  Apology,"  began  the  book  agent. 
"It's  accepted.     Don't  mention  it,"  breathed   the  Lady-of-the- 
house,  as  she  graciously  slammed  the  door  in  his  face.     — Record 


Baltimore  has  three  saloons  to  one  policeman. 

That  gives  you  three  guesses  as  to  where  the  policeman  is 

—Tiger 


Elevated. 


— Lampoon 


There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 

He  wasn't  very  wise; 
He  tried  to  cure  insomnia 

By  eating  mincemeat  pies. 


—Judge 


Bromide — Dear  me!    The  rain's  coming  straight  down. 
Grouch — If  it  starts  to  go  up,  yell  out.  — Record 
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Ted — Does  bleaching  the  hair  cause  insanity? 
Red — Yes:  I  know  lots  of  fellows  who  are  crazy  over  bleached 
blondes.  — Judge 


Prof. — (in  German  III)    Decline  "das  Bier". 

'ii  (awakening  with  a  start)    Never!  — Record 


A  prep  once  went  out  for  the  sprintz, 
With  running  pants  made  out  of  chintz, 
Said  the  trainer,  "go  home, 
You  dress  like  Salome — " 

And  the  prep  hasn't  been  out  there  sintz.     — Record 


Piano  tuner — I  called  to  tune  your  piano. 
Lady — But  I  didn't  send  for  you. 

Tuner — No,  but  the  man  next  door  did.  — Judge 


The  quick-tempered  professor  was  at  last  goaded  into  hurling 
an  inkwell  at  the  exasperating  pupil. 

"Now  do  you  see  what  I  mean"?  howled  the  professor. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  ink-bespattered  youth,  "I  begin  to  have  an 
inkling."  —Ensign 


"May  I  print  a  kiss  upon  your  lips?" 

And  she  nodded  her  sweet  permission 

So  we  went  to  press  and  I  rather  guess 

We  printed  a  full  edition. 

"But  one  edition  is  not  enough." 

She  said,  with  a  charming  pout, 

So  again  in  the  press  the  forms  were  placed 

And  we  got  several  extras  out. 

— Colorado  "Silver  and  Gold" 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

are  the  Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 

FOR  ALL 
ATHLETIC 
SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES 

IFYQUli 

should  have  a  copy  of  the 
Spalding  Catalogue.  It's 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of 
What's  New  in  Sport 
and  is  sent  free  on  request. 

A.  G  Spalding  &,  Bros. 

141  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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OPPOSITE  CHAPEL 
Open  all  the  year  Rates  S3.0O  per  day 


CORNER  GROCERY 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  their 
season.  Confectionery.  Eng- 
lish Biscuits,  Potted  Meats 
and  Sardines,  Nuts,  Olives, 
Jams  

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 


The 

Spalding 

Trade-Mark 


is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a 

Guarantee  of 
Qual  ity 
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A  simple,  common-sense,  ever-ready  writing  instrument 
that  is  always  handy  for  use.  Excellently  made  and 
beautiful  in  design.  "  Ideal "  in  the  globe  is  our  guarantee. 
Pen  points  for  every  writer. 

Write  for  booklet.    For  sale  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 

8  School  St.,  Boston.        209  State  St.,  Chicago.        136  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.        12  Golden  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN  ALL  REMIND  US 

AS  THEIR  PAGES  O'ER  WE  TURN 
THAT  THEY  SHOULD  NOT  LEAVE  BEHIND  THEM 

LETTERS  THAT  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BURN. 

P.  S.     Here  are  nine  letters  you  ought  to  burn : 

C-R-O-S-S'  C-O-A-L 


JEROME  W.  CROSS 

Telephone  54  MAIN  STREET 

W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.G. 

B.  B.  B.  ITMpeg 

Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Apollo  Chocolates 
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tte  ALLISON  &  LAMSON 


:l  DRESS  SUIT 
CASE. 

.  UMBRELLA 


1 


Dress  Suit  Case  Umbrella 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  everyone  who  travels. 
It  folds  up  and  can  be  packed  in  a  24  inch  suit  case 
With  Natural  Wood  Handles,  $5.00 
Tokio  Silver  Mounted,  -  $7.50 

Snakewood  Silver  Knob   -      -      $8  50 

AND  UP 

Handles  suitable  for  men  or  women 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
ALLISON  &  LAMSON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  New  York 
Be  sure  the  name  is  on  the  folding  bar 


"University  Clothes" 

are  the  pre-eminent  favorites  in  classroom  or  on  campus 
Each  garment  betrays  "the   custom   touch"  and 
Good  Form  breathes  from  every  graceful  fold  and 
winsome  curve. 

'UNIVERSITY  CLOTHES" 

Made  by 

COHEN  (EL  LEVISON 


On  Sale 

STERN  BRO  S 

West  23rd  St.,    New  Yorh  City 


College  Color  Robes 

In  sporty  designs  are  our 
staples.  They  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  college 
man  and  those  interested 
in  him  


THOMPSON  &  KENT 

59  4th  Avenue,  New  York 

Can  supply  the  colors  of  the  principal 
colleges 


Stoopack  &  Garbat 

60  Walker  St.,  New  York 


...MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


3\m  Umbrellas  ani  |iarasnlfl 


Hand-  Tailored  Clothes  for 
Boys    and    Young  Men 


Have  contributed  moit  to  lift  the  standard  of  ready-to- 
wear  garment*.  They  represent  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  custom  ideas  and  custom  ideals  to  Clothes  of 
moderate  price.  Quality  is  the  mainstay  of  good 
ailoring.  Fit,  Style,  Distinction,  all  hinge  ont 
Quality.   Perfection  in  all  these  details  has  made 

SAMPECK  CLOTHES 

The  Standard  of  America 


MADE  BY 


Samuel  W.  Peck  &  Co, 

New  York 


ON  SALE  AT 

STERN  BROTHERS 

New  York  City 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Fancy  Groceries 
T.  A.  Holt  Company 

UNDERTHE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HINTON  Zr  CO.  ...  Caterers 


Plain  and  Fancy 
Creams  and  Ices 

Hidden   Road....  Take  Reading  Car         Telephone  Connection 
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